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Office of the 
BuBEAU OF Statistics, Ageicxtlture and Immigration, 
Olympia, Washington, October 1, 1907. 

To persons contemplating immigration it is of greatest conse- 
quence to be informed what the country to which they propose 
directing their steps is or may become in the early future. In- 
asmuch, however, as a limited acquaintance with its history aids in 
the formation of intelligent opinions concerning its future prob- 
abilities, it has been thought advisable by those who have repre- 
sented this state for the past three sessions of the Legislature to 
appropriate a small sum each session for the purpose of formu- 
lating a work for distribution throughout all portions of this 
and other countries. 

The growth of this state has not been forced, but attained be- 
cause of its natural advantages of fertility, location and facilities 
afforded for the successful pursuit of all branches of human 
industry, and an exceedingly healthy and invigorating climate. 
While agriculture is the occupation of mankind upon which the 
prosperity of all communities primarily rests, it is by no means 
the only essential employment, and the intelligent seeker for a new 
home does not limit his inquiries to the single topic of the agri- 
cultural excellencies of the several lands claiming his attention 
but takes also into consideration their facilities for manufactur- 
ing and commerce. Nature has supplied few regions more lib- 
erally with hydraulic power than Washington and in hardly any 
other of equal extent are these found combined with similar f acil- 
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Ities for general manufacturing and for agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits. Here you find fertile fields which grow cereak 
and fruits of all kinds except those thai are grown in the more 
southern climates, extensive forests and mines and mechanical 
force lavishly provided for reducing what they yield to the forms 
fitting it for the use of civilized man. These products need not 
be transported to distant mills and factories but may be made 
into flour, lumber and metals in the different localities that pro- 
duced them. The fruits of her orchards will be properly taken 
care of at home, while now much of the fruit is finding a ready 
market in the east, whatever Washington is enabled to send to the 
markets of the world in a prepared condition (as in time she will) 
thus avoiding the expense of transportation and giving employ- 
ment to thousands of her people in all the departments of in- 
dustry. This will secure to her the greatest share of. the wealth 
she produces and will tend to advance her rapidly in development 
and material prosperity. 

Agriculture is Eastern Washington's leading and most remun- 
erative industry. The excellence of the country as a wheat, 
region cannot be called into question, as several years of experi- 
ence has established, and when considered with the age of the 
state ought to convince the most incredulous that it possesses 
agricultural capabilities of the very highest order in all lines of 
this department of industry. It is not alone a wheat section, but 
one in which diversified farming may be as successfully pursued. 
It has already been proven that Eastern W^tshington is and will! 
be a great fruit growing section. The quality of its fruit is ex- 
cellent and apples of Eastern Washington command a high price 
in all markets. 

Western Washington seems to be the uatural habitat for the 
grain known as oats. They grow very surely and luxuriantly,. 
yielding each year fron]^ $0 to 100 bushels per acre, always com- 
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manding a high price. The soil in most places is adapted to 
gardening. Fruits and berries of excellent quality grow in pro- 
fusion, bringing a high price in the eastern states, and large 
shipments are made each year. 

The business of stock raising here will be similar to what it is 
in the older states, and will be attended with success. The rich- 
ness and prolific growth of all succulent grasses affords the best 
of pasturage and good water is everywhere abundant. No diffi- 
culty is experienced in wintering stock of all kinds. There is no 
country where one can grow heavier crops of timothy, clover, 
alfalfa and other varieties than in Washington. 

Dairy farming is growing to be a very important industry. 
Butter commands the highest prices for home consumption and 
exportation and the state being a natural grass growing section 
the business will increase in the near future. Persons seeking 
government lands must apply to the several land offices. Those 
seeking lands owned by the state must apply to the Land Com- 
missioner. Under the Irrigation Act a large area of land will be 
brought into the market in Eastern Washington. In Western 

■ 

Washington much of the logged-off lands will be sold at reason- 
able prices. These lands, when properly tilled, will raise iine 
crops, make excellent pasturage, and parties can make a good 
living off of small tracts. 

It should be borne in mind that the State of Washington is 
now the home of more than 800,000 people, representing all 
classes and vocations, who have come mostly from the middle 
west^ and are building permanent homes in all the cities, villages 
and rural settlements. There are good schools and churches, mail 
brought.close to your door, telephone service established through- 
out the farming sections. 

While Washington affords opportunities for all who may come, 
only those who are capable of aiding in the development of a new 
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country and making it contribute to their own maintenance and 
that of others ought to immigrate to it. They are the only per- 
sons to be benefitted by so doing. The indolent and helpless will 
be decidedly better off to remain where they are, as they do them- 
selves, and the new country they may locate in, a positive injury 
by coming to it. But who are those that are capable of efficiently 
assisting in the development of a new country? They are either 
such as will bring money into it and use the same in opening up 
its resources or such as will apply their hands or talent to ac- 
complishing that end. The advantage of this state is that all 
the ground is not occupied and the new comer may find room to 
go to work with the certainty of reaping a rich reward for his 
intelligently directed industry. Farmers are needed, being the 
rule in all new countries, and they will succeed from the start. 
Every bushel of grain, head of stock, pound of butter and fruit 
produced finds a ready sale at good prices, consequently all labor 
devoted to their production is in demand and well paid. It is 
possible for each immigrant who brings a few hundred dollars 
with him to get a small farm of his own and engage at once in a 
lucrative employment on his own account. Mechanics of all 
classes may always depend upon obtaining employment at good 
wages. Every branch of mechanical industry is carried on in the 
state. The lumber industry x)f this state is in its infancy, now 
employing many men, and the demand will be for more when 
mills open in new localities. 

The western portion of the state borders upon the waters called 
Puget Sound. The natural advantages of Washington are not 
confined to the channels for transportation by rail, but being lo- 
cated upon navigable waters connecting it with the Pacific sea- 
board it has a commercial intercourse with all foreign countries. 
Already large steamships traverse the ocean carrying passengers 
and freight to the Orient. A vast trade is being built up between 
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this state and the foreign countries. In fact, the growth of the 
State of Washington and the foreign trade above mentioned has 
brought to the attention of the railway magnates of the east that 
more transcontinental roads must be built. While we have two 
direct lines to the coast more are under construction and will 
reach the shores of the Pacific inside of two years. The State of 
Washington will receive them gladly. The harbors will teem with 
vessels and steamships from all climes. The various projected 
lines place beyond all question the fact that Washington affords 
the best, cheapest and most natural facilities not only for supply- 
ing the eastern markets with her agricultural products and lum- 
ber, but also the nearest and most direct routes of communication 
with the markets of the entire Orient. All of the freight and 
travel must augment the commercial importance of this state. 

The fishing industry of this state is of vast importance ex- 
tending, as it does, the entire length of the western part of the 
state bordering on the Sound, employing many men in catching 
the fish and in the canneries. A large investment of capital is 
required and the fruits of the industry are sent all over the 
world. 

Looking over the past few years since the last census, when the 
state had about 500,000 inhabitants and since then, by the efforts 
made by the state and a few of the cities, we have increased our 
population to 800,000, it seems as though it would be good policy 
for the state to continue its efforts along the same lines, placing 
itself in a position to take advantage of the Alaska- Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition to be held in Seattle in 1909 to make a further 
showing of the advantages of the State of Washington. The 
pamphlets distributed at the Portland exposition brought good 
results. Many thousands will visit this state in 1909. Washing- 
ton has all that is desirable and attractive for visitors — good cli- 
mate, beautiful scenery, excellent opportunities for fishing in the 
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mountain streams, as well as in the Sound waters. The interurban 
railways run in all directions throughout the state, while steam- 
boats ply the waters between cities, making it pleasant to travel 
during the warm season. 

Visitors will learn of the state's possibilities and with the aid of 
s. document issued by authority of the state through its highest 
officers, its statements may be depended upon as entirely re- 
liable. 

The State of Washington can rely upon over a million of 
people in 1910. 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF THE STATE. 


In attempting the task of placing within the pages of a volume 
of this size all the facts bearing upon the growth and development 
of Washington, the authors of this publication realize that they 
have undertaken to achieve the impossible. There are several of 
the state's great industries, giving employment to thousands of 
workmen and representing the investment of millions of capital — 
an exhaustive and detailed review of each one of which, would de- 
mand the available space of this entire book. 

A volume might be written upon the rare combination of op- 
portunity, resistless energy and enterprise, which together 
have made it possible for this state, in a single year, to contribute 
85,000,000 bushels of wheat to the national harvest. • 

Another book of equal size, and spiced with all the interest 
and glamour of a romance, might have its ground work laid in 
the forests of Washington, which are today the source of susten- 
ance of an army of fully 100,000 men and which have required 
an investment of capital so large as to be almost beyond the 
power of comprehension. 

To tell the whole story of irrigation in Washington — ^to re- 
count the process by which the desert has been invaded and made 
to blossom and to bear with a beauty and an abundance that 
causes unbelief when the unvarnished facts are told— ^would mean 
another volume, and one which might be made intensely interest- 
ing in its every page. 

Fruit growing would give us material for a fourth book, — and 
when the subject had been thoroughly handled, — ^when full jus- 
tice had been done the delicacy and deliciousness of flavor of 
Washington grown fruit, and when the tremendous proportions 
to which this industry has grown had been adequately described, 
— ^we should be left under the necessity of confessing that horti- 
culture in Washington is still in its tender infancy. 
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How the truck gardener and dairy farmer are absorbing our 
logged-ofF valley lands and making them sources of great profit, 
— ^how thousands of new comers are annually turning their ef- 
forts in this direction, and how, in spite of an enormous yearly 
increase, the Washington consumer must, as yet, look to outside 
sources for fully 70 per cent, of all dairy products, — in the tell- 
ing of all the facts relating to these rapidly developing indus- 
tries, another volume might be filled. 

And so one might go on through all the lines of enterprise 
which engage our population, already nearing the million 
mark and which, in response to the alluring and attractive oppor- 
tunities off^ered in this state, gives promise of receiving another 
quarter million before the next national census is taken. 

URBAN GROWTH. 

An investigation of the conditions that have contributed to 
the extraordinary development enjoyed by our great commercial 
center* during the past five years would yield an abundant and 
valuable fund of information for the consideration of the inquir- 
ing homeseeker or prospective investor. The continued expan- 
sion of the Oriental trade, together with the immense volume of 
business annually transacted between the ports of Puget Sound 
and the great territory of Alaska, form only two of the important 
links in the chain of conditions that is rapidly transforming the 
eastern shores of Puget Sound into one continuous settlement 
from Olympia to Bellingham, including the splendid growing 
cities of Tacoma, Seattle and Everett. 

Correlative with this urban development of the western por- 
tion of the state, we have on the east side the magnificent city of 
Spokane, the metropolis of the great inland empire, whose com- 
mercial ramifications extend as far east as Montana and north- 
ward into British Columbia. To the south is the beautiful and 
growing city of Walla Walla, while in the more central portions 
of the state the cities of North Yakima, Wenatchee and Ellens- 
burg, each the distributing point for a large and productive ter- 
ritory, are rapidly assuming metriopolitan proportions. The 
city of Aberdeen, located on a snug harbor on the southwest coast 
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of the state, furnishes a striking example of the development 
enjoyed by Washington's cities in recent years, while new com- 
munities in all parts of the state are constantly emerging from 
the condition of unorganized villages and assuming the responsi- 
bilities and advantages of incorporated communities. 

To do justice to all of the foregoing subjects and to the many 
kindred interests that demand and are entitled to consideration 
in any review of the resources and industries of the state, is the 
purpose of this work, and, having in mind the prescribed limita- 
tions, we shall endeavor to carry that purpose into effect as fully 
as is possible. 

VARIETY OF RESOURCES. 

The first impression that is conveyed to the new comer as 
he journeys across the state on one of the transcontihental 
lines, must be one of amazement at the variety and extent 
of the natural resources with which the state has been so lib- 
erally endowed. This feeling will be intensified if the visitor 
occasionally leaves the main routes of travel and, availing himself 
of the numerous branch railways, stages and steamers which ply 
our navigable waters, penetrates into the more sparsely settled 
districts, where raw lands are still to be had at low prices and 
where rich returns may be counted on from capital wisely in- 
vested or labor intelligently directed. And in this connection it 
may be said that no better counsel can be given the homeseeker 
in this state, irrespective of the vocation in which he may purpose 
engaging, than the suggestion that he see the state for himself, — 
and from personal investigation, determine upon the community 
or district which most nearly meets his individual requirements. 
It is the pride of the citizenship of this state that in its every 
off^ering to the earnest, industrious and intelligent homeseeker, 
there is no need of exaggeration, misrepresentation, or inJeed of 
any argument other than a plain, straightforward statement of 
facts. The closest scrutiny and most exacting investigation are 
urged and invited, and it is upon that basis alone that the claims 
of this state for additional and desirable population are ground- 
ed. What has been accomplished in the direction of developing 
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the resources and expanding the industrial and commercial in- 
terests of the state during the past decade, is largely a matter 
of record, and arguing from the basis of that record it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the prophecy, offered by President Roosevelt 
in an address delivered at the city of Everett, that the time will 
come when Washington will be the third state in the Union, — 
ranked only by New York and Pennsylvania. 

NATURAL CONDITIONS. 

A clear understanding of the possibilities that await the 
homeseeker in this state, hinted at to a limited extent in the fore- 
going, must of necessity be proceeded by some knowledge of 
what nature has contributed to make it a desirable and profitable 
place of abode. A casual inspection of the state from this point 
of view will indicate very clearly that in respect to variety 
and wealth of natural endowments, Washington is surpassed by 
none of our great sisterhood of states. 

TIMBER GROWTH. 

Before the advent of civilization, the great district extending 
north and south from the Canadian border to the Columbia river, 
and east and west from the Pacific ocean to and over the sum- 
mits of the Cascade range of mountains, was one magnificent 
stretch of forest, broken only by the streams which water our 
fertile valleys and by the indentations of the sea which are now 
bordered by thriving cities and growing villages. These forests, 
ten thousand square miles of which practically remain intact, 
have thus far been the great source of prosperity to Western 
Washington. They have constituted the back bone of a com- 
merce upon the development of which cities have been builded, 
and immense manufacturing and other subsidiary industries 
established. Existing railroads have been utterly unable to 
furnish transportation facilities to meet the demand for Wash- 
ington lumber and shingles in the eastern markets, and for the 
purpose of securing a share in this great carrying trade, three 
n^w transcontinental lines are extending their rails to the ports 
of Puget Sound as rapidly as the work can be performed. 
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Fir. 

Chief in the list of Washington's merchantable timbers is the 
Douglas fir. For heavy structural purposes, as well as for lighter 
building uses and for interior finish, lumber sawed from Wash- 
ington fir logs is famous the world over. Experts have esti- 
mated that there is still standing within the borders of the state 
about 120 billion feet of fir timber, constituting about 60 per cent 
of our total remaining timber wealth. 

Cedar. 

Next in importance is the red cedar of which there is about 
25 billion feet still uncut, representing about 12 per cent, of our 
standing timber. The principal purpose for which the cedar is 
used is in the manufacture of shingles, although in the form of 
lumber it meets many requirements where lightness combined with 
durability is demanded. There are more than 400 shingle mills 
in the state, with a combined daily capacity of 3£ million pieces. 
The great advantage of the cedar shingle is found in its ability 
to stand exposure to the elements for an indefinite period and 
without damage to its effectiveness. Old buildings torn down 
after decades of use, will. show the shingles, if made from Wash- 
ington cedar, still firm and impervious to rain. 

Hemlock. 

Hemlock stands side by side with cedar so far as amount 
standing within the state is concerned. By reason of the super- 
ior qualities of the fir and cedar, comparatively small attention 
has, as yet, been given the hemlock by Washington lumbermen. 
Its value will be more thoroughly appreciated when the supply 
of fir and cedar has been somewhat depleted. 

Spruce. 

The stand of spruce timber in the state is estimated to be 
about one half as great as that of the cedar. I^umber manufac- 
tured from Washington spruce is available for many purposes 
and is particularly u^ful where an odorless wood is required. 

Yellow Pine. 

Yellow or western pine is the prevailing timber growth of the 
eastern portion of the state. It is estimated that Washington 
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contains about ten and one half billion feet of this valuable 

timber which represents to the district east of the Cascade range 

what the cedar and fir represent to the west side. In the counties 

where the pine predominates, it is milled on a large scale and 

finds a ready market. 

Other Woods. 

The larch and a variety of hard woods, which occur, however, 
in comparid;ively inconsiderable quantities, make up the balance 
of our forest assets, which under regulations and restrictions now 
being enforced by the federal authorities, will prove a source of. 
abundant supply for «, century to come. 

L«qged-off Lands. 

Naturally the lands adjacaoit to the tidewater and those bor- 
dering upon running streams wh»e logs might readily be floated 
to the mills were the first to have their merchantable timber 
growth removed. The lumberman havings stripped the land of 
its timber wealth, passed on to new fields, but \ie has been suc- 
ceeded by the truck rancher, dairy farmer, poultry raiser and 
fruit grower whose labors upon "logged ofl^ lands" have yielded 
abundant results. These lands in many localities are of excep- 
tional fertility and Jby reason of proximity to markets, offer 
favorable opportunities to anyone interested in the above named 
or kindred pursuits. The subject of logged ofl^ lands is treated 
more in detail in another chapter of this report. 

THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 

The second great natural characteristic of the state is the 
Cascade range of mountains, located about 120 miles east of the 
Pacific ocean and extending in a broken north and south line 
across the entire width of the state. These mountains, their 
rugged peaks capped with a perpetual covering of snow, their 
sides covered with a thick timber growth and with numerous 
mountain streams of sparkling, crystal water, leaping and 
bubbling down the valleys of either slope, are the winder and 
admiration of all tourists who are fortunate enough to enjoy a 
daylight journey across the summits. Their stores of mineral 
wealth, now in process of development, will ultimately contribute 
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largely to the prosperity of the state, while already the genius 

of man has levied tribute upon the energy stored in the rushing 

floods of their streams, which in the form of the subtle electric 

current, has been distributed for light and power purposes to all 

the west side cities and to many of those located in the eastern 

portion of the state. 

Value of Water Supply. 

The waters of these streams are also used extensively for irri- 
gation purposes, and are the source of supply for fresh water for 
dozens of Washington's growing commercial and industrial cen- 
ters which boast of their pure mountain water as one of their 
most valued assets. Along the valleys of the eastern slopes of 
the mountains, and extending well toward the Columbia river, 
lie the great irrigated districts of the state, where the farmer 
regulates his own supply of moisture and where such calamities 
as crop failures are unknown. 

Grazing Grounds. 

The foothills and more moderate slopes of the mountains 
furnish abundant summer grazing grounds for bands of thou- 
sands of sheep and on a lesser scale for beef cattle. During the 
winters the animals are driven to the valleys, where the range 
Unds, however, are yearly growing smaller in area, owing to the 
increasing number of settlers. It is manifest now that the future 
beef supply of the state must be secured from the small herds of .a 
multiplicity of farmers rather than from such immense bands as 
the stock men formerly pastured over the plains of the state. 
The same is true with respect to the raising of horses. The day 
of the great "round-ups," which once were a frequent and pic- 
turesque feature of the frontier life of the state, has about 
passed, and the situation must be met, hereafter, by the individ- 
ual farmer with fewer but better bred animals. 

THE WHEAT BELT. 

East of the Columbia river the great roUing plain of the grain 
belt greets the eye of the traveler. From the big bend which the 
Columbia makes at its confluence with the Okanogan river, ex- 
tending far down into the southeast tier of counties, — an area 
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hundreds of square miles in extent, are the wheat lands, — ^the 
"bread basket" of the state. Much of this land was formerly 
an open range and for years was considered unfit for the produc- 
tion of crops, a theory which has been proven absolutely untrue 
by the developments of more recent times. There are districts 
in Central Washington which will be found mote fully described 
in another portion of this report, where the railroads, only a 
few y^ars ago, were offering their vast holdings for almost noth- 
ing, by reason of the alleged unproductiveness of the lands. 
Yet today covering those same areas will be found the farms of 
hundreds of wheat growers whose annual offerings of freight to 
the transportation companies tax the carrying capacity of the 
latter to the very utmost. The "desert" so-called, is a desert no 
longer. The bunch grass and sage brush are rapidly disappear- 
ing and their places taken by fields of waving grain, and wher- 
ever water for irrigation purposes can be secured, the perfection 
of rural conditions is realized. Portions of several of the counties 
lying west of the Columbia river are also devoted largely to 
wheat growing and stock raising and in their general character- 
istics conform to the district just described. 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

North of the Columbia river where it makes its giant swing to 
the eastward, are the highlands of the Okanogan country. The 
district therein embraced, while still in the infancy of its develop- 
ment, owing to inadequate transportation facilities, presents 
many alluring attractions to the homeseeker. There are fruit 
lands, hay lands and garden lands, plenty of timber and running 
water and a wealth of minerals, all of which advantages, cc i- 
bined with the further inducement that lands in this district are 
still to be had at moderate figures, are serving to draw a constant- 
ly increasing number, of settlers. When means of transportation 
now in course of construction, and others that have been definitely 
projected, have been completed, the Okanogan country will rap- 
idly come to be regarded as one of the most favored sections of 
the state. 
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The foregoing is designed to furnish the reader a brief outline 
of the natural grand divisions of the lands embraced within the 
borders of the state. Futher sub-divisions are often given by 
geographical authorities but the above will suf&ce for the general 
purposes of this work. 

WATERWAYS. 

The waterways and harbor frontage of the state must also be 
assigned an important place in any enumeration of nature's con- 
tribution to the sources of Washington's prosperity. Trans- 
portation by water is always cheaper than by rail and where the 
former is available for purposes of competition with the latter, 
the public invariably reaps a substantial benefit in the way of 
reduced freight charges. Such is the advantageous situation 
enjoyed by the prosperous cities of Western Washington, whose 
location on the shores of Puget Sound and on the sheltered har- 
bors formed by deep indentations of the west coast line of the 
state, afford them commercial opportunities of peculiar value and 
/which are being utilized and improved to the utmost. 

Puget Sound. 

Puget Sound is almost literally a land locked sea. Beginning 

in the northern part of the state and about 75 miles from the 

open ocean, this great protected waterway extends in a general 

southerly direction a distance of 100 miles into the heart of the 

state. No conception of its entire shore mileage is conveyed 

from the above figures. Its windings and twistings are such that 

a person who attempted to follow the entire frontage of the 

Sound, either on shore or in a boat, would find at the conclusion 

of his journey that he had traveled nearly two thousand miles. 

At intervals along the Sound there occur splendidly protected, 

deep water harbors upon which are located the large cities of 

"Western Washington and which receive the largest ships that ply 

the waters of the ocean at their docks. In addition to the sea 

going traffic that annually aggregates an enormous tonnage, 

there is an extensive water carrying trade between the various 

cities of the Sound, and numerous small craft make daily calls 

—2 
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at the many landings along the shore line and on the islands, 
picking up the farmer's produce, which finds a ready market in 
the cities. Along the shore line of the Sound are scores of little 
coves, which are the resort of hundreds of campers during the 
summer season. The invigorating salt laden breezes, the sandy 
beaches and the splendid fishing are attractions that combine to 
call larger crowds from the cities with each recurring summer. 

North of Puget Sound proper and extending up beyond the 
Canadian border, are other protected waterways, very similar to 
the Sound in most particulars. Numerous islands occur, while 
safe anchorage for unlimited shipping is presented. 

The West Coast. 

The otherwise inhospitable west coast of the state is broken 
in several places by commodious bays, the shore lines of which 
have been occupied and improved for commercial purposes and 
which are points of origin for a vast and ever growing trade. 

Willipa and Grays Harbors are the chief of these indentations 
and the growth of the cities and towns located on each is evi- 
dence of the development in progress in the southwestern portion 

of the state. 

The Columbia River. 

The Columbia river, navigable for most of the hundreds of 
miles of its sweep through the state, is the largest stream in 
Washington and one of the largest in the country. At its mouth 
it admits deep sea shipping, and many large freighters come up 
the river far enough to receive the products of the great Inland 
Empire for distribution to the markets of the world. Further 
up the river will be found lines of well equipped river steamers 
carrying freight and passengers up and down the Columbia, 
and constituting an important factor in solving the transporta- 
tion problem for the interior counties. 

The Snake River. 

The Snake river, a large tributary of the Columbia, draining 
the southeastern portion of the state, is also navigable for river 
craft and the same thing is true to a more limited extent of the 
Okanogan, another tributary in the northern part of the state. 
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Other Streams. 

Several of the streams entering Puget Sound are also navigable 

for light draft steamers for short distances from their mouths. 

By reason of that fact, many of the farmers located along the 

banks of these streams, have the benefits of water transportation 

almost at their doors. 

Fisheries. 

In addition to their importance as agencies for the transpor- 
tation of Washington's products to market, the rivers and salt 
water inlets of the state contribute largely to its commercial and 
industrial growth, through the millions of fish with which their 
waters, at the proper seasons, fairly teem. The taking and 
packing of salmon gives employment to something like ten thou- 
sand men and the value of the annual output runs into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Others of the finny tribe, such as rock 
cod, tom cod, salmon trout, perch, sole, flounders, smelt and 
herring also abound in the salt water, while in the lakes and 
mountain streams are to be found the speckled trout, black bass, 
perch, white fish, etc., affording the choicest of sport to the 
devotees of the rod. 

COAL AND METAL IVIINES. 

The coal mines of Washington constitute an important portion 
of its natural resources. The production of coal on a commercial 
basis began in the year 1860, when an output slightly in excess 
of 5,000 tons was marketed. The industry since that time has 
been steadily extended until the annual production nbw approx- 
imates three million tons. The principal mines are located in 
Kittitas, King, Pierce and Lewis counties, although excellent 
showings of coal have been found in other portions of the state. 
Notwithstanding a steady increase in the output, the demand for 
coal during the past two years has taxed the capacity of the oper- 
ating companies to their utmost. It is anticipated that this condi- 
tion will be relieved by the opening of new mmes and through the 
more extensive working of those now being developed. 

Metal mining is still in the infancy of its development, al- 
though there is no doubt that the mountainous regions of the 
state contain vast and valuable deposits of mineral bearing ore. 
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The development thus far carried on has been confined largely to 
the counties bordering upon Puget Sound in Western Washing- 
ton, and to Okanogan, Ferry, Chelan and Stevens counties on the 
east side. 

Ores carrying deposits of the precious metals have been the 
chief incentive of the prospector, but excellent showings of 
copper, lead, nickel, tin, bismuth, antimony and others have been 
located and are now in process of development. The mining in- 
dustry of Washington as elsewhere has suffered from the manipu- 
lation of highly capitalized stocks upon properties little better 
than prospects. It is stated, however, by those in close touch 
with mining operations in the state, that the days of "wild cats" 
are about over, and that legitimate mining is rapidly being estab- 
lished on a firm and substantial basis. There are three large 
smelters in the state, located in the cities of Everett, Tacoma and 
Northport, which receive ores not only from this state but also 
from British Columbia, Alaska and elsewhere. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 

In a great and growing commonwealth such as Washington, 
it is natural to suppose that a highly developed system of public 
education will be found, and it may be stated that no matter how 
high the expectations of the new comer may be fixed in this par- 
ticular, he will not suffer disappointment. In a previous report of 
the Bureau, a somewhat detailed review of the educational ad- 
vantages offered in the state was presented, and, therefore, the 
subject will be treated only briefly in this work. 

The common school system is conducted under the general 
direction of the State Board of Education and of the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and the courses of study, as a rule, are 
uniform throughout the state. Each district, however, has its 
own officers and retains control over its own local affairs. 

The enabling act, admitting the Territory of Washington to 
Statehood, provided a grant of public lands for common school 
purposes which approximates two and one quarter million acres. 
This land the state offers for sale or lease, and the proceeds con- 
stitute a permanent and irreducible fund which is invested in 
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good interest bearing securities for the benefit of the schools. 
The interest on the fund alone can be used. It is estimated that 
when the common school lands have all been disposed of the total 
amount of the fund will exceed $25,000,000. 

At present the schools are largely maintained through the 
direct taxation of property, and it may be said that there is 
no community in the state where good common school facilities 
are not provided. In all of the large cities and towns of the 
state high schools are maintained and 31 of these institutions now 
issue diplomas acceptable for admission to the University of 
Washington. 

For purposes of higher education^ the state has established the 
above named institution at Seattle ; the State College and Exper- 
imental Station at Pullman and State Normal Schools in the 
cities of Bellingham, Ellensburg and Cheney. Other state edu- 
cational institutions are the school for the deaf and blind at 
Vancouver ; the state training school at Chehalis and the school 
for defective youth at Medical lake. All of these institutions 
are conducted in a highly efficient manner with results that are 
contributing materially to the uplifting of the standard of citi- 
zenship of the state. Application to the officers of any of the 
above will secure any information desired in relation to the 
courses offered, terms of admission, etc. 


WASHINGTON, A MANUFACTURING STATE. 


The pre-requisites to the development of a manufacturing 
community are: First, an abundance of raw material; second, 
plenty of power, readily convertible and capable of being pro- 
duced and distributed at a reasonable cost ; third, adequate trans- 
portation facilities for marketing the product manufactured. 
All of the above conditions are splendidly met in this state. 

Timber Products. 

As has been indicated elsewhere in this report, the state has a 
practically unlimited supply of standing timber and as a natural 
consequence lumber, shingles and wood products of various kinds, 
constitute the chief of Washington's manufactured products. 
There are about one thousand lumber and shingle mills in the 
state, in addition to a large number -of wood working establish- 
ments of various kinds. Some idea of the vast extent of the in- 
dustries which are the outgrowth of Washington's forest re- 
sources may be gleaned from the fact that the wage rolls of the 
loggers and lumbermen of the state annually approximate the 
sum of sixty-five million dollars. Steam power, generated by 
burning slabs and saw dust, is the ordinary motive force of the 
saw mills, although electricity is utilized to some extent. The 
largest saw mills in the world are located in Washington, and in 
these giant institutions every known device for the rapid and 
economical production of lumber is in use. 

Flour and Feed. 

The manufacture of wheat flour, various kinds of breakfast 
foods and other cereal products constitutes another important 
industry which is assuming larger proportions each year. The 
large grain belt of the east side furnishes the bulk of the raw ma- 
terial used, although the oat fields of the western low lands con- 
tribute materially to the same purpose. There are about sixty 
flour and feed mills in the state, distributed among fifteen coun- 
ties. Steam, electricity and water supply the power for the op- 
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cration of these mills, whose products in addition to filling the 

local demand, find a market in China, Japan and other foreign 

countries. 

Creameries and Canneries. 

Creameries for the manufacture of butter and cheese are 
scattered over the dairy sections of the state, while numerous fruit 
and fish canneries have occupied favorable locations for utilizing 
the raw materials required in the operation of those enterprises. 

Electric Power. 

The conversion of the power long latent in the mountain 
streams pf the state, into electricity, and its distribution to the 
various cities and towns, has become in itself an important indus- 
try, in addition to the stimulus thus given to other manufactur- 
ing interests. Millions of capital have been invested in the con- 
struction of these power plants and a strong impetus given there- 
by to the general development of the state from a manufacturing 
view point. Elsewhere in this report will be found a detailed re- 
view of the available water power of the state, running into mil- 
lions of horse power and indicating something of the future that 
lies before Washington as a manufacturing state. 

Otiier Manufactured Products. 

In addition to the foregoing there are many well established 
plants in the state for the manufacture of such commodities as 
condensed milk, crackers and candy, baking powder, soda, fruit 
extracts, clothing, boots and shoes, baskets, bags, beer, ice, brick, 
iron products, wagons and agricultural implements, turpentine, 
leather products, cordage, saws, boilers, asbestos, water pipes, 
clothing, tin cans, railway equipment, soap, ships and boats and 
a large variety of other products that enter into ordinary house- 
hold consumption or are required in the arts or in the demands 

of trade. 

Transportation Advantages. 

The adequacy of the transportation facilities enjoyed by the 
various communities of the state has been considered elsewhere 
in this report and need not be enlarged upon in this place. 
Suffice to say that Washington, in addition to its splendid deep 
water shipping facilities, will shortly have five great transconti- 
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nental railways with their numerous branches and connecting 
systems at its disposal. 

With such advantages brought within their reach, the manu- 
facturing interests of Washington, particularly those enjoying 
the benefits of water competition, give every promise of increased 
growth and development. In this connection it may be stated 
that far sighted manufacturers are already considering the fav- 
orable effect upon their business likely to ensue from the comple- 
tion of the Panama canal. That treriiendous undertaking, which 
it is now generally agreed will be completed within the next de- 
cade, will bring the ports of Washington, through the medium of 
swift steamships, into close relationship with the Atlantic coast, 
and more particularly with the cities located on the Gulf of 
Mexico. An inevitable and immense impetus to trade is certain 
to result which will be reflected in a wide expansion of our fac- 
tory and milling interests. 

Some idea of the recent growth of the state's various manufac- 
turing industries may be gleaned from the appended table which 
represents a canvass of sixty-two towns for a list of new enter- 
prises established during the years 1905-'06. A total of one hun- 
dred seventy-seven new concerns was reported and the relative 
importance, capitalization, etc., is indicated in the table which 
follows : 


INDUSTRY. 


Lumber . 
Shingles 
Beer 


BriQk 

Eleotrio power 

Wagons and agricultural implements. 

Iron foundries and machine shops 

Wood products 

Canneries 

Cigars 

Butter and cheese 

Concrete blocks 

Flour and feed 

Ice 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Total 

No. 

plants 

reported. 

Total 

amount 

inrested. 

66 
26 
8 
6 
3 
3 
6 
5 
4 
7 
7 
2 
6 
8 
31 

12,878,500 

218,860 

190,000 

126,000 

120,000 

108,000 

74,600 

54,60Q 

80,000 

28,800 

28,100 

23,000 

21,000 

20,000 

283,100 

177 

14,133,850 


Total 
No. exB- 
ployes. 


2,772 

424 
84 
91 
14 

106 
73 
49 

149 
85 
26 
30 
15 
9 

259 

8,136 


In the statistical appendix to this work will be found a series 
of additional tables relating to the manufacturing interests of 
the state as a whole. 


Snohomish County Industrial Scenes, and View of Town of Edmonds. 
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DAIRYING IN WASHINGTON. 


By reason of favorable climatic and soil conditions, supported 
by unusually excellent market facilities and by the further fact 
that the demand for dairy products is always two or three times 
in excess of the available local supply, Washington presents a 
remarkably inviting field for the practical, painstaking dairy- 
man. 

While the state as a whole offers abundant opportunities in 
this direction, certain sections are naturally more favored than 
others. Thus it may be said that the counties of Western Wash- 
ington with their fertile valleys, their plentiful rain fall and their 
close proximity' to the large centers of population, present to the 
dairy farmers conditions bordering almost upon the ideal. In 
this section the grasses flourish admirably, and as the timber 
gradually yields to the inroads of the lumbermen, the dairyman 
is seizing the more favored spots for the pasturage of his 

herds. 

Lands Available. 

There are thousands of acres of logged-off lands in Western 

Washington which are available and suitable for dairying, and 

large areas are annually being added to the supply. These lands 

are to be had at reasonable figures, depending upon location, soil, 

transportation facilities, etc. They usually may be bought in 

large tracts or in small subdivisions to suit the purposes of the 

purchaser. 

Markets. 

The milk producer may have a choice of several markets for 
his product. He may send it to the cities to be sold and distrib- 
uted for ordinary domestic purposes; he may dispose of his 
entire output direct to the condensing establishments of which 
there are six operating in the state, or he may make use of a sep- 
arator and ship his butter fats to the creameries, using his skim 
milk for fattening his hogs. 
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Feed Supply. 

Many of the Puget Sound farmers, particularly those who 
have located on small tracts of logged-off lands, have found it 
profitable to maintain a herd of from ten to fifteen cows, in con- 
nection with other lines of intensive farming activity. Root 
crops, suitable to feeding yield as high as fifty tons to the acre 
and not less than thirty tons would be considered an average crop. 
The roots constitute an important factor in maintaining the herd 
and as a further solution to the feed problem many of the farmers 
have well constructed silos which enable them to continue green 
feeding through the winter months. Silos may be built at a rea- 
sonable cost from staves of fir timber which makes the best of 
material. A Whatcom county farmer reports that for a silo 
thirteen by twenty-eight feet the cost of material, including iron 
hoops, etc., amount to fifty dollars. Peas and oats sown together 
are most commonly in use for ensilage purposes although clover 
and vetches are also used to a large extent. Silos are in more 
common use in Western Washington than in other portions of 
the state owing to the fact that the unsettled weather conditions 
render the curing of hay an uncertain problem. 

Cheaper feed and a higher grade of stock are the two ends 
toward which the Washington dairymen are striving. The feed 
question is being gradually worked out along the lines just indi- 
cated and the matter of improving the grade of cows maintained 
in our dairy herds is now receiving the attention that its im- 
portance deserves. The strong demand for the dairyman's pro- 
duct has in the past militated against any concerted effort in this 
direction, for the dairyman's product has always commahded top 
prices and high profits have been realized from the maintenance 
of herds of inferior grade. The farmers are now coming to 
realize that their cash returns may be still further increased by 
culling out the poor milkers and replacing them with standard 
stock and with the assistance of the state administration much 
is already being accomplished in this direction. 

In this connection an extract from the last report of the 
State Dairy Instructor will prove valuable to those who may con- 
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template engaging in the dairy industry. The report in ques- 
tion reads in part as follows : 

SUCCESS IN DAIRYING. 

"The first and foremost consideration of the dairyman who wants to 
majte a success of his business, is to own a herd of cows which will 
produce the greatest quantity of milk of the best quality at the lowest 
possible cost. Questions of feeding, raising proper kinds of feed, care 
and handling of milk, separating and handling the cream and shipping 
are all important. But the first thing to do is to secure a heavy yield 
of rich milk. For, I take it that the average farmer engages in dairy- 
ing not so much for the love of it as the money he hopes to make out 
of it. 

"The average dairy herd is below standard. Reports from the best 
experiment stations show that the average cow, which is found on the 
farms today will produce from 1,500 to 2,500 pounds of milk in a sea- 
son. Similar experiments show that high grade cows will produce 
from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds in a season. The best cows of which we 
have record, have produced from 12,000 to 14,000 pounds. (Official 
record of Yerksa Sunbeam 15,439 A. G. C. C. Adv. R. No. 331. Pub- 
lic hed Hoard's Dairyman, Nov. 24, 1905.) From these figures it will be 
seen thct the 17,000,000 dairy cows in this country produce an amount 
of milk which could be produced by 8,000,000 high grade cows, or 
7,000,000 of the very best cows. This shows the need for improving the 
average dairy herd by weeding out the scrub cows and keeping only 
the profitable ones. 

Profitable Cows. 

"The problem then for the average farmer is to find out which of 
his cows are profitable and which are kept at a loss. Some cows will 
give a heavy yield, but of such low test as to be unprofitable. Others 
may give a very high test, but the yield may be so small as to make 
it unprofitable. In a general way, that cow will be profitable which 
produces in a season at least 250 pounds of butterfat, whether she 
makes it upon a heavy milk yield or on a high butterfat test or partly 
on both. 

"To know what each cow is doing, we must keep her individual 
record for the whole season. The season runs from the time she drops 
calf until she is dried up. We must not guess at this record. We must 
know. This you may think is a diflicult thing to do. But it is not, 
however. It is really very simple, when you once get it started. Only 
you must make it a regular part of your chores. In keeping such a 
record, it is best to have the cows named or numbered. Have your 
buckets of the same weight, so as to record the net weight of milk 
each time. This record is then entered up on the daily milk sheet, 
which is balanced each month. These sheets are easily prepared. 
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Quality of Milk. 

"It is not sufflcient, however, to keep a record of the amount of 
milk alone. We must also know the quality. For that purpose, either 
composite or semi-monthly tests for butterfat should be made. If you 
use the composite test, then get a little jar for each cow. ^mnber 
or name the jar to correspond with the cow. Take about one ounce 
of milk from each milking and put in the jar. Add a little preservative, 
corrosive sublimate or potassium dichromate will do very well. Make 
the test once or twice a month according to the Babcock method, and 
record it on .the milk sheet. The other way is to make a test only 
once every two weeks. This, I believe, is the best way. It is the most 
convenient and results are practically the same. 

"Besides keeping a milk sheet, you should also keep a book, or 
journal, devoting a page to each cow. Charge up the cost of keeping; 
then credit her total yield and butterfat. From the record thus made 
up, you can easily find out which cows bring you profit and which 
are producing at a loss. Sell the unprofitable cows as soon as pos- 
sible. They never will be anything but losing scrubs, a loss to their 
owners and a stumbling block in the unbuilding of the dairy Industry. 

Improving the Herd. 

"The next step is the upbuilding of the herd — all profit-bringing 
cows — ^but some better than others. Profitable cows range from about 
250 pounds butterfat to 800 pounds. Yerksa Sunbeam has a record 
of 857.15 pounds of butterfat, an equivalent of 1,013.15 pounds standard 
commercial butter. One high grade cow will produce as much butter- 
fat — as much income — as three low grade cows, each of which is mak- 
ing a small profit. This is the argument for keeping high grade cows. 
It costs so much less for feed, where there is only one cow to eat in- 
stead of three; so much less for housing; so much less for labor. It is 
no longer necessary to be a slave to your business to make a living. 
Instead one-third to one-half the number of cows, if they be selected, 
will bring as much income as the ungraded herd did before. The ex- 
pense and labor will be lessened and the bank balance will be larger 
by far." 

Eastern Washington. 

The conditions that prevail in the western tier of counties are 
duplicated to a considerable extent on the eastern slopes of the 
Cascade mountains, the essential difference being that moisture 
is supplied to the farms through the medium of artificial irriga- 
tion ditches instead of reliance being placed upon rain precipi- 
tation. Kittitas county is justly famed for the high class quality 
of its butter, while the farmers of Yakima county, the Palouse 
section and othe cast side districts are also engaging to a consid- 
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erable extent in the various branches of the dairy business. In 
fact there is not a county ii^the state ^bat is not a contributor to 
the total of its dairy products, th(nf^ ^vthe sections above indi- 
cated probably afford the best oppib^maities to those who may 
wish to engage in this industry on a c&mmercial basis. 

Production inadequate. 

The statement made at the beginning of this article will tend 
to show something of the vast possibilities that lie before the 
Washington dairymen. For years past the state has depended 
upon Oregon, California, Iowa and other states for the bulk of 
its dairy products. Butter and cheese to the amount of millions 
of pounds are annually shipped here and sold to the consumers 
of Washington simply because the local supply is entirely inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the market. In addition there must 
also be reckoned the vast amount of butter and condensed milk 
annually shipped to Alaska and the Canadian Yukon country, 
where prices are but little considered so long as the quality of the 
product is insured. The markets afforded by these great north- 
ern districts which are filling up with settlers and undergoing 
rapid development, are naturally tributary to the cities of Puget 
Sound. The steamship lines sailing to the north all make their 
headquarters on the Sound, and the outfitting trade for Alaska 
is practically controlled by the merchants of Western Washing- 
ton. Until the time arrives when Alaska will begin to make its 
own butter — a remote contingency — ^the dairymen of this state 
will have the vast and continually enlarging market there af- 
forded, almost to themselves, provided they can produce sufficient 
butter to supply the demand and incidentally maintain a reason- 
ably high standard for their product. 

State inspection. 

The state government, recognizing the important position al- 
ready attained by the dairying interests of the state, and mind- 
ful of the fact that future years will witness an immense increase 
in the number of men and amount of capital engaged in the de- 
velopment of the industry, is taking an advanced position in the 
work of insuring a high standard both for the milk and butter 
produced in the state. 
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The system of inspection established by the legislature, of 
which mention has been ^tade in another portion of this work, 
aims to reach every prblT^Hbg dairy farm in the state as well 
as the creameries and miUc oistributors. Most of the cream used 
in butter making establishments is collected from the farmers 
by wagons covering their respective routes at regular intervals. 
In their inspection tours, the state officers assigned to this work 
accompany these wagons, making personal investigation of the 
product offered for sale by each individual farmer, and looking 
closely after the sanitary arrangements of milking stables, and 
the general equipment of each place inspected. Where alter- 
ations are necessary, the same are inisisted upon, and such in- 
structions and suggestions are given as will aid the producing 
farmer in making his output not only wholesome and attractive 
but more profitable as well. This system brings the state depart- 
ment in close contact with the fountain head of the industry and 
is tending in a remarkable manner to a steady improvement in 

our dairy products. 

State Brands. 

The policy of issuihg state brands to butter makers is also a 
contributing factor in this work. A high standard of scoring is 
maintained^ and authority to use the brand is not given unless 
the required standard is reached. In view of the fact that the 
creameries may be called on at any time to submit samples of their 
product for scoring, the disposition among them is to maintain 
a uniform high grade for their product. 

Model Dairy Farms. 

In a further effort to promote the interests of the dairy in- 
dustry, the state has adopted the policy of maintaining model 
dairy farms at various of the state institutions such as the sol- 
diers' home, the insane asylum, and others. These farms con- 
ducted upon thoroughly scientific and modern lines, will afford 
an object lesson to the farmers of the state that is certain to 
result to their profit. 

Technical and practical instruction in dairying is an import- 
ant feature of the work of the State College located at Pullman, 
and an increasing number of farmers and farmers' sons are at- 
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tending that institution annually. The influence of former stu- 
dents and graduates of the college who are now actively engaged 
in dairying as a business, is exerting a healthful eff^ect on the 
industry. 

Through these various agencies the state is lending its aid to 
the great work-of securing a pure and wholesome butter and milk 
supply and at the same time is assisting materially in placing 
the industry on a substantial, profitable basis. 

Advantages Offered. 

To capable men who understand the business and who are 
willing to throw their energies into the work, dairying offers 
many advantages that are not so strongly presented in respect to 
other industries. The capital necessary, unless one desires to 
embark in the business on a large scale, need not be large. The 
market for the dairyman's product is already at hand and the 
fear of an overproduction does not stand in the way. The re- 
turns from his sales are certain and his income is steady through- 
out the year. In addition he enjoys the satisfaction of knowing 
that his herd is taking nothing from his land that is not more 
than returned in increased fertility and productiveness. 

With the rapid extension of the free rural delivery service and 
the construction of a net work of steam railways and electric 
lines, the Washington dairyman is able to mingle the conduct of 
a money making business enterprise with the pleasures and com- 
forts of a combined city and country life. 

In the statistical- appendix to this work will be found a series 
of tables setting forth the output of dairy products of the state 
for a series of years terminating with 1906. 


IRRIGATION IN WASHINGTON. 


Everyone familiar with the chemistry of vegetation knows 
that the larger part of most plant life is water. Those not fa- 
miliar with chemistry have learned the same thing by observation 
and experience. The topography of the earth has left some por- 
tions to be adequately watered by the rains and snows, and others 
treeless and grassless for the want of moisture although much 
the larger part of the surface of the globe is water. 

IRRIGABLE DISTRICT. 

In our own state, not less than 150 miles from the vast Pacific 
ocean, a wide area is partly arid. It is the plateau which lies 
between the eastern slope of the Cascade mountains and the 
western slopes of the Rockies. This elevated plain, covered only 
by sage brush and a little bunch grass, is nevertheless traversed 
by great rivers and streams, whose waters are emptied into the 
ocean at the western corners of Washington and Oregon. But 
when the clouds of the Pacific lift its moisture and would carry- 
it back to this inland plateau, peaks of the Cascades lift up in 
protest, condense the moisture and shower it upon their western 
slopes and extended system of mountain tops in rain and snow. 
It remains for the human genius to overcome this obstacle and 
intercepting the flow of waters to the ocean, divert it upon the 
surface of these barren lands and so convert them to productive- 
ness. 

As shown elsewhere the soils of this arid plateau are splendidly 
adapted to receive and hold the water when once it is upon them, 
and are so well stocked with the elements of fertility that remark- 
able results have been accomplished whenever the water has been 
sufficiently supplied. 

DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION. 

As in the early days of the race, so in the early days of this 
state, observation induced individual owners to dig canals for ir- 
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rigation. The eastern slope of the Cascades was early thus 
treated by individual farmers whose forethought and skill have 
brought them splendid results and the borders of small streams 
that flow down these mountains are now dotted with most produc- 
tive farms and orchards. 

Still the great majority of these arid lands long remained 
barren. Combinations of capital next undertook to pay divi- 
dends out of the results of digging long ditches and watering 
large areas. Several hundred thousand acres of barren land 
have thus been redeemed from fruitlesness and have been com- 
pelled to yield up their latent riches to the tillers of the soil. 
As a result a large number of prosperous villages and towns now 
exist in the once silent home of the jack rabbit and sage hen; 
and out of the place of their roaming are now flowing into the 
channels of commerce train loads of fruits and cereals, vegeta- 
bles, wool, beef, pork and mutton, and the products of the dairy, 
apiary and poultry yard. Still only a fraction of the area of 
this vast plateau has been utilized. True, large sections by re- 
peated plowings are being made to produce grain without any 
irrigation, but yet, large areas still remain barren, the problem 
of watering which is too large even for great corporations^ 
The state is fortunate, in that in this emergency, the power of 
the general government has come to its rescue. 

RECLAMATION FUND. 

A portion of the receipts from the land sales have been set 

aside by the government as a special reclamation fund and Uncle 

Sam is now undertaking the big jobs of irrigation which neither 

the private individual nor the corporation had the hardihood to 

tackle. Many millions of dollars are already in this reclamation 

fund. About two and one-half million dollars have thus far been 

set apart for use in this state and the oflicers of the government 

are now spending it in the work necessary to the irrigation of 

several large areas. It is probable in time that $50,000,000 will 

be spent by the Reclamation Service in the state of Washington 

and reclaim 1,600,000 acres of land now entirely or partially 
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useless. This will mean that this entire arid plateau will become 
a great factory and storehouse for the food stuffs for the na- 
tions. 

DIVISIONS. 

The largest area likely to feel the magic life-giving touch of 
irrigation lies east and south of the Columbia river at its great 
bend. It is not wholly arid. Large crops of wheat are annually 
produced upon it. But when the waters of the lakes and rivers 
in the northern part of the state shall be distributed over it, its 
productiveness will be augmented many fold. This is the big 
irrigation scheme not yet even mentally matured by the govern- 
ment officials, yet believed to be feasible and to be kept in mind 
and thought over until both a practicable plan and plenty of 
money are assured to make it successful. Next in order in size 
and farthest along in point of development is the great Yak- 
ima valley. The individual farmer and private corporation 
have both been at work many years with the varied problems 
which this valley has afforded and probably 300,000 acres of 
land herein are now being successfully artificially watered, while 
the government officials are at work constructing new reservoirs 
and ditches upon the higher levels and in time will add probably 
500,000 acres more to this productive area. All these schemes 
will take water by gravity from the sources and tributaries of 
the Yakima river. 

It is probable that in the vicinity of the following points the 
areas indicated will be irrigated: 

In the Tieton basin 50,000 

About EUensburg 50,000 

From a ditch starting about 8 miles southeast of North 

Yakima 70,000 

About Mabton 20,000 

From Rattlesnake and Coal creeks 200,000 

In the Indian reservation 50,000 

From Priest rapids '. 30,000 

Total 470,000 

Klickitat District. 

South of the Yakima river and north of the Columbia is a vast 
plateau sloping from the bluffs of the Yakima to the Columbia 
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where are 600,000 acres or more of land capable of irrigation 
from the waters of the Klickitat and other rivers which have their 
sources in the foothills of Mt. Adams. A corporation has spent 
man}^ thousands of dollars in surveys and securing water rights 
preparatory to the work of attempting the irrigation of this 
whole plateau, but lack of capital has hitherto prevented the 
beginning of actual construction of reservoirs and canals. 

On the banks of the Columbia river opposite Umatilla, Ore- 
gon, a smaller private enterprise is irrigating limited areas by 
driving wells to the level of the river and pumping the water by 
gasoline power upon small tracts of land. 

Priest Rapids. 

At Priest rapids on the Columbia river a private corporation 

is now engaged in a project which will irrigate about 30,000 

acres. This project also involves the creation of possibly five 

thousand horse power to be used in generating electricity for the 

general purposes of the community. Fifteen miles of ditches are 

already dug and the water will probably be running in them by 

May next. 

Pa louse Project. 

Easterly from the mouth of the Yakima river is a vast basin 
comprising approximately 100,000 acres succeptible of irriga- 
tion from the tributaries of the Snake river. This project, 
called the Palouse project, has been investigated by the govern- 
ment and abandoned for the time being. It is believed that pri- 
vate capital will soon take up this project unless the government 
reconsiders its action, as the lands are verv rich and results 
would warrant a much larger expenditure than necessary to 
carry it to a success. 

Two Rivers Project. 

South of the Snake river are two projects, one near Attalia 
where about ten thousand acres will be watered from the Walla 
Walla river and the other taking water from the Snake river and 
known as the Two Rivers project will probably recover about 
15,000 acres. Both these projects are in capable hands and their 
lands will probably be under water during the coming summer. 
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Wenatchee Valley. 

North of the Yakima valley, next in importance is the valley 
of the Wenatchee river where most of the land suitable, about 
20,000 acres, is already under ditch, while along the smaller 
streams flowing into the Columbia are many less important val- 
leys some of which are already watered. The Wenatchee valley 
has become famous for the wonderful fecundity of its orchards 
and the remarkable beauty and consequent profits of the orchard 
crops. In some instances as much as $1,500 has been realized 
in a single year from an acre of apple trees. 

Okanogan Project. 

In the valley of the Okanogan the government reclamation ser- 
vice is at work upon a project which will reclaim from its aridity 
about ten thousand acres of very rich ground. This district, 
generally spoken of as Pogue Prairie, will take a front rank 
among the fruit producing sections of the state when it is proper- 
ly watered. 

North of Spokane about 20 miles, a project of irrigating 
some forest lands after they are denuded of timber is being fos- 
tered by private enterprise. Water is to be taken by gravit3r 
from some lakes which are the source of one of the branches of 
the Spokane river. Several sections have already been cleared 
and the land will be sold including water rights and a contract to 
plant trees and keep them in growth for a number of years. 
This project contemplates irrigating about 6,000 acres. 

Besides the foregoing there are many smaller projects along 
the Snake and Walla Walla rivers and their tributaries where 
individual enterprise is reaping the rich rewards of irrigation. 

SOILS. 

The soils of this arid region are a combination of volcanic ash^ 
sand from the disintegration of igneous rocks, silt from old lake 
beds and humus from the decay of vegetation. In some part* 
the sand predominates and when dry is likely to become the vic- 
tim of the wind. In other parts the predominance of the humus 
and silt from the clays make a soil almost as compact as the 
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adobe soil of New Mexico so that when wet and mixed with a 
little straw a very serviceable brick can be made. When dried in 
the sun, low buildings can be made of them which will last for 
many years. 

On account of its fineness and friable nature it is an ideal 
soil for irrigation, holding the water like a sponge until over 
saturation forces it to lower levels. 

It comprises all the elements necessary to vegetation, when 
dissolved by water in profusion and being from 20 to 100 feet in 
depth it is of inexhaustible fertility. Only small areas have 
any harmful amount of alkali. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of this region is admirably adapted to the growth 
of vegetation, particularly in the lower altitudes where summers 
are long and warm. The winters are so short and mild that 
semi-tropical fruits, figs for example, can be successfully grown. 
Upon the higher parts of the plateau the winters are more rigor- 
ous, but nowhere so severe that peaches, melons, apricots, toma- 
toes, etc., cannot be grown. Snow falls to some extent in the 
winter and is considered a God-send, for it is soon absorbed by 
the soil and held for the farmers' use until it is needed in the 
springtime. 

PRODUCTS. 

Probably the best idea of the soils and climate can be imbibed 
from a review of the products which for years have been sent out 
of this region to the markets, both of the coast cities and those of 
the central west. 

These include all the fruits but tropical ones; all the cereals 
including corn to a limited extent, and all the vegetables. Here 
grow in great profusion potatoes and celery, melons and toma- 
toes, sugar beets and onions, strawberries and apples, pears and 
peaches, cherries and apricots, alfalfa and timothy, wheat oats 
and barley — ^while the blossoms of alfalfa and fruit trees furnish 
the bees an abundance of honey. 

The mountain sides in the summer and these low plains in the 
winter time sustain large flocks and herds of sheep, cattle and 
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horses, and particularly along the upper reaches of the Yakima 
valley dairying has already made many a farmer affluent. 

EXPENSE INVOLVED. 

The process of irrigation is expensive viewed from the stand- 
point of the farmers from Illinois or Wisconsin, but when net 
profits are taken into account, most eastern farmers would be 
glad to exchange with the men who are tilling these irrigated 
farms. 

In their raw state these lands are somewhat .uneven and a 
crop of sage brush has to be removed and the surface smoothed 
before the water can be successfully distributed over it. All this 
costs money. Some go into the sage brush in the first instance 
with big gang plows and smooth and clear up the brush after- 
wards. Others break down and drag out the brush with a steel 
rail and after burning the brush smooth over the surface of the 
ground. Then ditches are to be dug, head gates and flumes to be 
constructed and other work involving additional expense per- 
formed. These expenses will range from $6 to $20 per acre be- 
fore seeding. Seeding to alfalfa or grain costs from $2.50 to 
$3.50 per acre. 

RESULTS. 

Good sense and energy combined can produce a comfortable 
living from the very start upon irrigated land, and in a few 
years be rewarded with independence. The most profitable crops 
are the fruits, winter apples and peaches taking the lead. While 
these are growing to a bearing age — from three to six years — 
truck gardening, bee keeping and poultry raising can be resorted 
to for temporary support. The profits from irrigated orchard 
lands have been in many instances astonishing, it being not infre- 
quent for $1,000 and more to be realized from a single acre, 
after paying all the expenses for the year. 

The profits from truck gardening and small fruit raising will 
vary from $200 to $1,000 per acre according to soil conditions, 
skill and care in marketing and the state of the market for the 
product offered. From grain and hay, mostly alfalfa, a yearly 
income from $25 to $50 may be realized. 
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VALUE OF LANDS. 

In some districts there are lands still capable of irrigation 
which can be seclired under the desert land act and the homestead 
law. Lands already under ditch will range in price from $60 
to $500 per acre including cost of water. An annual fee or tax 
for irrigation from $1.S5 to $1.50 per acre is a necessary ad- 
junct and must be reckoned with in all irrigating projects. The 
cheaper lands are those upon which the water has not yet been 
turned and which would require considerable expense to fit them 
for tillage. The higher priced are lands already irrigated and 
set out to fruits, etc. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

These lands are rapidly approaching a time when they will 
enjoy the best possible means of marketing their crops. The 
Norther^ Pacific, Great Northern and O. R. & N. system already 
reach this region while the Milwaukee and other lines now under 
construction will afford additional transportation facilities. The 
Columbia and Snake rivers will continue to provide an open high- 
way to the coast cities. 

MARKETS. 

It must not be understood, however, that the farmers of the 
irrigated district are limited to the commercial centers of the 
coast as a market for their products. North and east are vast 
mining regions hungry for every product of the soil, and car- 
loads of fruits, vegetables, grain, etc., are shipped there at 
prices often better than are realized in Seattle or Portland. 
With rich soil, no drouths, excellent competing transportation 
facilities and a splendid market at hand, the farmer in the irri- 
gated sections of Washington has every advantage on his side 
that IS essential for success in his chosen line of industry. 


LOGGED OFF LANDS. 


As is well known the western half of the state is very heavily 
timbered as is also the eastern slope of the Cascade mountains 
and the northern tier of counties bordering along British Colum- 
bia. This timber is being cut at the rate of many thousands of 
acres annually. After the trees are cut there still remains much 
down timber and some standing which the loggers refuse, and 
much undergrowth of all sorts of vegetation. Such tracts consti- 
tute our "logged-off" lands. There are several things that can 
be done with them to make them exceedingly useful. If left 
alone a new growth of timber will spring up and grow for the 
benefit of future generations. They may be burned over and the 
refused logs piled and burned, leaving the stumps in the ground, 
and seeded to grass, thus making good pasture lands. Or they 
may be entirely cleared and made fit for tillage. 

Some of these lands are rocky hill sides, practically unfit for 
cultivation. Much of them, however, are comparatively smooth 
and when cleared will make good, and some of them exceptional! v 
fine farm lands. Thus it may be said that in Snohomish, Skag-it 
and Whatcom counties hundreds of prosperous dairymen, fruit 
growers, poultry raisers and truck gardeners are rapidly deriv- 
ing a competence from lands which in former years were covered 
with giant firs and cedars. 

CLEARING THE LANDS. 

The problem as to what to do with these lands depends upon 
the character of the soil, difficulty or ease of clearing, nearness 
to markets, etc. As a general thing they cannot be thoroughly 
cleared and rendered fit for tillage at a less expense than $60 to 
$100 per acre. Dynamite, the donkey engine, steel cables, pul- 
leys and derricks are coming to be the main factors for use in 
clearing. With these the big stumps are first blown to pieces; 
then all the logs and stumps are dragged into big heaps and the 
fire does the rest. When the land is good, as in the case of the sedi- 
mentary bottom lands, the cost of clearing will repay the rancher 
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in a few years. Much of the bench lands can be made profitable 
for dairying, poultry raising and fruit growing without the ex- 
pense of extracting the ' stumps and at a comparatively small 
expense unless the stumps too thickly cover the ground. Usually 
there is enough timber left standing upon the ground to furnish 
material for most buildings and fences needed and by careful 
saving this timber becomes an important adjunct to success in 

utilizing the land. 

DAIRYING. 

If one desires to engage in dairying, the logged-olf lands can 
cheaply be put into use. Clearing the surface among the 
stumps and seeding to clover will soon provide good pasturage. 
Selected places where stumps are well scattered can be utilized for 
raising root crops and hay for winter use. 

The orchard and garden can also be readily provided leaving 
the stumps untouched or to be utilized for fuel in future years. 

FRUIT AND POULTRY. 

From what has already been said it is apparent that much of 
these lands furnish ideal conditions for successful fruit growing 
and poultry raising. It will be still more apparent when we con- 
sider the fact that most of these logged-off lands are contiguous 
to the transportation facilities by which the logs have reached 
their market — the salt water or the railroads. Timber has been 
and is being cut where it is easiest of access. It follows that the 
lands where the timber was cut are also of easy approach, a mat- 
ter of prime importance to the rancher having fruit or eggs to 
sell. A combination of these two industries will meet with certain 
success in the hands of careful, painstaking men. The products 
of the orchard and poultry yard are never cheap in Washington. 
Eggs range from 25 cents to 60 cents retail. In Seattle during 
August of the present year they sold for 40 cents and scarce at 
that price. From $1 to $2.50 per box has been and still is the 
price for apples and other fruits in proportion. 

In addition to the markets in the large cities, the nearby log- 
ging camps are heavy consumers of all kinds of fruit and pro- 
duce and offer a market frequently better than that presented in 
the cities. 
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PRICES OF LANDS. 

The cheapness with which these lands can be secured is a very 
strong magnet to attract the man of small means, longing to ac- 
quire a home and a competency. These logged-off lands can be 
had at from $6 to $15 per acre and usually upon very easy terms. 
A forty acre piece of land with good soil can in a few years be 
made to return a splendid income which will inevitably in- 
crease as the land gradually becomes better cleared and the 
fruit trees annually grow larger. The influx of population for 
many years has outstripped the yield of farm products and 
the outlook for the future bids fair to keep up the record of the 
past if not to outstrip it. 

IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES. 

The settler upon these lands need not necessarily be isolated 
from the world. Free rural mail delivery and telephone keep him 
in easy and constant touch with neighbors and the surrounding 
towns, tell him of market conditions and all those things pertain- 
ing to farm life which he would care to know and also keep him 
posted upon all matters going on in the busy outside world. 
Meanwhile the chance for an occasional day of sport is always 
at hand. The drum of the partridge and the hoot of the blue 
grouse call to him in season, or a stray deer, bear or wildcat 
afford keener and more exciting sport. 

CROPS. 

Regarding what may be produced it should be said that prac- 
tically all the fruits of the temperate zone yield enormously upon 
these lands. Such crops of berries, apples, cherries and pears as 
they produce are rarely excelled even upon very expensive lands 
under irrigation. Wheat, oats and rye sometimes reach enormous 

crops of 100 bushels to the acre. If one were to make an orch- 
ard among the stumps and plant an evergreen blackberry at the 
foot of each stump, training the vines over them, he would in 
time be wonderfully astonished at the income from his orchard 
and berry patch. Then if he so aranged his poultry yard that 
he could at will turn the hens into his orchard, and have a bunch 
of bee hives in convenient places he would have a combination, if 
intelligently managed, which the ordinary grain farmer would 
view with amazement and envy. 


NEW RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


Inspection of the map which will be found folded at the back 
of this report will furnish all the information desired relative 
to the lines of railway now in operation in the state. The routes 
covered by the various systems are plainly indicated by the num- 
bered references to the index which appears on the map, and a 
few moments study of the same will disclose the best method of 
reaching any given point in the state. 

Additional information in detail is given in the series of 
articles relating to the various counties and communities of the 
state, the subjijct of transportation facilities being considered in 
connection with each. 

It is believed that from the sources mentioned in the foregoing 
a sufficiently comprehensive idea of the transportation situation 
as it exists at the present time may be obtained to meet all prac- 
tical requirements. 

Of almost equal importance, however, to the state, and par- 
ticularly to the newcomer who is seeking to establish a home for 
himself and family under as favorable conditions as possible is 
the subject of railway construction now in progress or diefinitely 
projected. A complete review of this matter is impossible at the 
present time owing to the fact that the roads now building or 
contemplating so doing have not made public all the details re- 
lating to their rights-of-w«^, etc. However, enough new railway 
mileage is already in course of actual construction to warrant 
the belief that within a very few years existing trackage will 
practically be doubled. This will mean that almost every county 
in the state will be reached by new and competing systems of 
railwa3'^s, and that the tremendous rate at which settlement and 
development of the state has been in progress during the past five 
years will, in all likelihood, be surpassed in the future. 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE A ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 

Chief among the new systems that are building through the 
state is the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road which is rushing 
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its construction work as rapidly as men and money can accom- 
plish it. The main line of this system will enter the state from 
Idaho near the southeastern corner of Spokane county. For a 
short distance it follows a southerly direction until it reaches the 
town of Tekoa in Whitman county. Thence, with a slight dip to 
the south, the line will run in a westerly direction through Whit- 
man and Adams counties, crossing the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific at Lind in the latter county. Continuing almost due 
west until it enters Douglas county the line turns south again 
and re-enters Adams county in its "pan handle" section. From 
the western border of Adams county the road will run almost 
straight west through Douglas county to the Columbia river. 
The right-of-way here is along the northern foothills of the Sad- 
dle mountains. Turning slightly north from the Columbia river, 
it passes through Kittitas county and from EUensburg to the 
Cascade mountains it parallels the Northern Pacific, the tracks 
of the two systems frequently being plainly in sight of each 
other. A short distance west of the town of Easton it leaves the 
Northern Pacific and turning sharply to the north finds its way 
over the mountains through the Snoqualmie pass. The valley of 
the Cedar river gives the road an easy grade to Puget Sound 
where it reaches its western terminals on Puget Sound. Branches 
from this system will extend into various portions of the state 
and in time the road will have a veritable network of tracks 
reaching all the heavy shipping sections of Washington. One 
of the immediate results of the completion of this system will be 
the opening up of an immense new grain growing section, much 
of the eastern section of the state through which it passes being 
admirably suited to that purpose. It is anticipated that through 
overland trains of the Milwaukee line will be running into Seattle 
and Tacoma not later than the summer of 1909. 

PORTLAND AND SEATTLE RAILWAY. 

The Portland & Seattle Railway or what is generally spoken 
of as the "North Bank" road is an enterprise owned jointly by 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern systems. This road, 
which will extend from Spokane to a connection with the North- 
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ern Pacific at Vancouver in Clarke county follows for most of 
its route along the north bank of the Snake and Columbia rivers. 
It will relieve the roads which are fathering it of much of their 
heavy trans-mountain traffic and as soon as completed will be- 
come an immediate and important factor in marketing the pro- 
ducts of the great "Inland Empire." It will be a great boon to 
the farmers and stock raisers of Benton and Klickitat counties in 
particular, where lack of adequate transportation facilities has 
heretofore been a great drawback. The construction on this line 
is being pushed at a rapid rate. 

OREGON AND WASHINGTON RAILWAY. 

The Oregon & Washington Railway is a subsidiary organiza- 
tion of the great Union Pacific system. Beginning at Vancouver 
in Clarke county the road will take a general northerly course 
through the counties of Clarke, Cowlitz, Lewis, Thurston, Pierce 
and King. For practically its entire route it parallels the line 
of the Northern Pacific running from Seattle to Portland, Ore- 
gon. For the purpose of securing proper terminal facilities the 
company is constructing a tunnel more than a mile in length 
unde]? the city of Seattle. As in the case of the other lines de- 
scribed above, rapid progress is being made in the building of 
this road. 

WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN RAILWAY. 

The Washington & Northern Railway is a branch line of the 
Great Northern system. This company is building westward 
through the extreme northern part of the state. Its line follows 
along the international boundary through Ferry and Okanogan 
counties and at present it is operating trains as far west as 
the town of Oroville in the latter county. It reaches Spokane 
over the line of the Spokane Falls & Northern, another branch of 
the Great Northern. Ultimately it is proposed to extend the 
Washington & Northern southward along the west banks of the 
Okanogan and Columbia rivers to a connection with the main line 
of the Great Northern at Wenatchee. Another branch running 
north and south through Douglas county is also projected but as 
yet no work has been done on either of the last mentioned lines. 
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THE NORTH COAST RAILWAY. 

Regarding the plans of the above mentioned company but 
very little definite information has, as yet, been given to the pub- 
lic. The financial interests behind it have not seen fit to disclose 
their identity and only a small amount of work has thus far been 
performed. It has been stated that this company will construct 
an elaborate system through the state, beginning at Spokane and 
running through the counties of Spokane, Adams, Franklin, 
Benton, Yakima and through the Cowlitz Pass into Lewis county, 
with extensions running north to Tacoma and Seattle, and south 
to Vancouver and Portland, Oregon. Surveying parties have 
been in the field at various points along the projected right-of- 
way of the company but further than that there is very little ac- 
curate information that can be given. It is believed, however, 
that the plans of the company are well matured and that the sys- 
tem as outlined will in time be constrijcted. 

The foregoing covers in a general way and with as much detail 
as it is possible at this time to give, the question of new railroad 
building in Washington. It will indicate to the farsighted reader 
that the great transportation companies of the country are fully- 
alive to the vast resources of this state and to its tremendous pos- 
sibilities for their business when more fully developed. When 
the various roads above described are completed no western state 
will be so well supplied with transportation facilities and none 
will enjoy the advantages of direct competition as fully as will 
the state of Washington. Moreover, the situation does not in- 
volve any prospect of loss on the part of the roads now in opera- 
tion. They long ago reached the limit of their capacity to 
handle the business offered and the new lines will have all they can 
do to properly handle the surplus carrying trade and the new 
business which will be developed as the result of this construction. 


LANDS OP THE STATE. 


The lands of the state which are available to the newcomer are 
of four classes, and they will be considered in their order as fol- 
lows: 

First, the lands of the general government. 

Second, the lands belonging to the state. 

Third, the lands of Indian reservations. 

Fourth, the lands held by private individuals or corporations. 

UNITED STATES LANDS. 

There yet remains considerable land in the state, the title to 
which has not yet passed from the federal government. In gen- 
eral they are not the best lands. These have long since been 
taken up and passed to the state or to individual owners. Yet in 
a few of the counties, notably Okanogan and Douglas, there are 
considerable areas which in time will be occupied and made into 
desirable holdings for homes, which can be taken up under the 
different land laws of the United States. 

In the statistical appendix to this work will be found a table 
made up from the annual report of the Department of the In- 
terior for the year 1906 by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office which shows at a glance the amount of these lands in each 
county in the state and their general characteristics. The de- 
scriptions given these lands by the land office, however, do not 
convey an exact idea of their character. Much of the land 
classed as "prairie" is in reality sage brush land with some bunch 
grass growing among the brush. 

In the lands classed as "mountainous" there will be found some 
valley lands worthy of entry. 

Land classed as "timber and agricultural" will make good 
farms after the timber and stumps have been removed. 

Government lands are subject to entry under the Homestead 
Act, The Timber and Stone Act, and the Desert Land Act, at 
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the various local land offices. There are seven of these in the 

state located in the following ;ities: Seattle, Spokane, Walla 

Walla, Waterville, North Yakima, Vancouver, and Olympia, the 

state capital. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS. 

One can secure 160 acres under the Homestead Act, and also 
160 acres under the Timber and Stone Act, or 320 acres under 
the Desert Land Act by complying with all the conditions pre- 
scribed by the General Land Office. 

In taking up government land it is necessary that each forty 
acres be first examined, after which the application and required 
affidavits must be filed. To enter upon a homestead a man must 
be the head of a family or over 21 years of age, a native bom 
citizen or one who has declared his intentions of becoming a citi- 
zen. He must not be the owner of more than 160 acres of land 
in any state or territory. Single women over 21 years of age, 
widows or deserted wives may also make entries. 

Before he can prove up on his claim the settler must live on it 
for a period of five years and this residence must be continuous 
unless leave of absence is granted on account of sickness, crop 
failure or other unavoidable disaster. The homesteader is ex- 
pected to make the land his actual home. If he remains away 
more than six months his claim is open to contest. At the end of 
two years he may prove up by paying $2.50 per acre for land 
insidie the railroad limits and $1.25 per acre for land outside the 
railroad limits. 

Veterans of the Civil and Spanish- American wars are entitled 
to deduct the term of their service not exceeding four years from 
the time required to prove up. If discharged on account of 
wounds or other disabilities the full term of service may be de- 
ducted. The widow of a soldier who never used his rights may 
file on land and deduct the time of his service, or in case of her 
death or re-marriage the guardian of the minor children may ex- 
ercise the same privilege for their benefit. 

Persons who commuted homesteads prior to June 5, 1900, can 
make another entry. The description of the land in the first 
entry must be given. The second entry cannot be commuted. 


Great Northern Docks, Smith's Cove. 


View of the Wenatchee River. 


Logging Road Through a Western Washington Forest. 
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A person who makes an entry for less than 160 acres can make 
an additional entry of sufficient land to make 160 acres, but must 
reside on the additional entry the same as though the original 
entry had not been made. In certain cases residence on the addi- 
tional entry is not required. 

The widow or heirs of a homesteader who has died since mak- 
ing an entry are not required to reside upon the land, but must 
cultivate and improve it. The widow is the sole heir of a home- 
stead; if there is no widow the homestead goes to the heirs at 
law. A homestead cannot be taken for debt contracted prior to 
final proof and issuance of final receipt. Where the homesteader 
fails to comply with the law for more than six months, the entry 
is open to contest. A fee of one dollar is required when the con- 
test is filed. The contestant must pay all the costs, including the 
cost of taking the entryman's testimony. Additional details re- 
lating to the foregoing may be secured on application to any of 
the United States land offices. 

Desirable homesteads and timber lands are not numerous and 
one would require the assistance of a reliable locator familiar 
with the lands in order to secure a good entry. There is some 
land which can be had under the Arid Land Act by paying only 
twenty-five cents per acre at the time of entry, but ability to 
irrigate must be shown and irrigation in fact must be accomp- 
lished before patent to the lands can be secured. These same 
lands can be entered under the Homestead Act if one is willing 
to comply strictly with the requirements. Under the head of 
Irrigation an extended description of these lands may be found. 

The timber lands remaining can be purchased, 160 acres to 
an individual, for $S.50 per acre, the entryman paying also the 
land office and advertising expenses. A fee of $100 for a cruiser 
must also usually be reckoned with. A vast amount of timber 
lands are kept from entry by the Forest Reserves which cover a 
large portion of the public lands of the state. 

STATE LANDS. 

The State of Washington has received a rich heritage from 
tlie general government in the lands to be applied to the estab- 
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lishment and maintenance of its educational system and of the 
state capitol. These lands aggregate S,55£,036.S1 acres. The 
bulk of them have been selected and the selections approved so 
that title is now perfect in the state. 

In addition to these, the state owns a large area of oyster 
lands, and all of the tide and shore lands not within the original 
surveys of uplands in the state. 

The state lands are disposed of through the State Land Com- 
missioner whose office is at the state capitol at Olympia. Farm- 
ing lands can be secured from the state at a price not less than 
$10 per acre by paying one-tenth down and the balance in nine 
annual installments with interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

These lands may also be leased from the state for a term of 
five years at a small annual rental and the lessee will have a lien 
upon the land to the extent of the value of the improvements he 
makes upon it, and he also has the first right to purchase the 
same whenever they are sold. 

The state lands comprise some of the best land in the state, 
both agricultural and timber, consisting of sections 16 and B6 in 
all townships, and additional areas taken in -lieu of losses by 
prior occupation, water areas, etc., and the specific selections 
made under grants other than those for the public schools. The 
amount of these lands and their distribution by counties will be 
found in a series of tables prepared by the State Land Comnnis- 
sioner and which are published in the statistical appendix to this 
work. 

The tide lands, shore lands and oyster lands may be secured 
at various prices and terms. The owners of the abutting uplands 
have the first right of purchase of tide and shore lands. Full in- 
formation in regard to the purchase of all these lands may be 
secured of the State Land Commissioner. 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

There are in both Eastern and Western Washington large 
areas of lands within the boundaries of Indian reservations which, 
in time, will be thrown open to public entry. The largest of 
these in Western Washington is the Quinault Indian reservation 
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in which are between six and seven townships of very desirable 
timber lands. This reservation is located in the northwestern por- 
tion of Chehalis county. There are several others of smaller 
area in Western Washington. The Quinault has been surveyed 
and allotted as has also the Makah reservation in Clallam county. 
The time for entry on the remaining lands has not yet been 
fixed. 

East of the mountains the most important is the great Col- 
ville reservation, which is open to mineral location only. When 
these lands are thrown open to settlement they will afford desir- 
able homes for many thousands of families. The north half is 
mostly covered by a very irregular lot of forest reservations. 
The best agricultural lands, however, will be found in the south- 
ern portion of the reservation which borders on the Columbia 
river on the south and on the Okanogan river on the west. 

PRIVATE LANDS. 

As in other states, so in Washington, the bulk of the lands 
are in private ownership, held either in actual use or for invest- 
ment or speculation. Much of the best lands passed into private 
hands at a nominal price and may be purchased at reasonable 
figures considering their valuable character which has been amply 
proven by years of tillage. It is impossible in a general article 
of this nature to afford any great amount of definite information 
on the subject of land prices. These vary according to state of 
cultivation, nearness to market, soil conditions and in the irri- 
g-ated sections depend largely on the presence of water or the 
feasibility of securing it. In the central portion of the state raw 
lands may be secured from $8 to $16 per acre. Lands broken 
and ready to yield a wheat crop sell from $20 to $30 per acre. 
In the districts which are being brought under irrigation prices 
rise rapidly with the approach of the time when water will be 
available. Thus in the vicinity of the government's Okanogan 
irrigation project land has risen in value during the past two 
years from $25 per acre to $200 per acre. On the west side of 
the mountains there is a large and annually increasing acreage 
coming on the market, much of which may be bought at very 
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cheap prices. More information on this subject will be found 
under the chapter headed Logged Off Lands. In general it may 
be said that there is a tremendous area of unoccupied lands in all 
sections of the state which offers opportunities for a profit and 
ultimately a competence to all who secure them and have the 
ability to make them yield as they are capable of doing. To 
most eastern farmers the prices of lands except in the irrigated 
districts and the market garden lands in the vicinity of the cities 
will seem low. . 


WAGES IN WASHINGTON. 


The matter of a change of residence is of greater importance 
to no class of citizens than to that great body which may be 
collectively designated as wage-earners. The man who is pos- 
sessed of ample means may venture into new jSelds and meet with 
success or failure without seriously handicapping himself or 
working any great hardship on those who rely upon him for sup- 
port and maintenance. 

To the man with a family dependent upon his daily toil, 
however, the problem presents many graver aspects. He must 
know, or at least be pretty well assured, that steady employment 
awaits him, and that his condition is Hkely to be .improved be- 
fore he definitely commits himself to a change. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to give any advice 
upon this important matter which presents questions that each 
individual must decide for himself and for which he must as- 
sume the final responsibility. However, there are certain well- 
established facts in connection with the demand for, and the 
supply of labor in Washington which may be outlined here as 
aflFording some insight into the general situation which will 
confront the man who comes to this state in search of a position. 
In the first place, it should be noted that little encouragement 
is offered to those who are unable to miaintain themselves and 
families for at least a period of several months — ^unless they 
coirie with a guarantee of a job in their pockets. It is, of course, 
possible that they will find the sort of work for which they are 
looking, immediately upon arrival, but it is equally possible, 
and, in fact, quite probable, that time will be required to ac- 
complish that end. Moreover, the man who is forced to accept 
the first work that is offered him in order to assure himself a 
mere existence, is naturally at a great disadvantage. If he comes 
w^ith me.?»ns to maintain himself for a time, he has a far better 
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opportunity of securing the kind of work he desires, and work 
that is likely to be in accord with his anticipations. 

Another fact that should be pointed out is that the cost of 
living in Washington is undoubtedly high. The careful reader 
who has absorbed the information presented in connection with 
the articles dealing with the various productive industries of the 
state, will probably already have come to this conclusion. The 
long period of prosperity which the state has enjoyed in con- 
nection with other sections of the country has resulted in a 
general advance in nearly all the articles that enter into ordi- 
nary household consumption. Rents, also, have increased, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, and show no signs of being low- 
ered. 

On the other hand, the man who comes to the state with a few 
hundred dollars in his pocket can secure himself a small home- 
site upon which he can raise his own vegetables, small fruits, 
chickens, etc.j and by this means, and through independence of 
the landlord, his living expenses may be cut almost in half. 
Wage-earners who are able to reach the state thus fortified need 
have no fear for the future. 

A remarkable feature of the urban life of the state is the 
large number of men employed at wages who are the owners 
of their own homes. Adjacent to all the cities are suburban dis- 
tricts where land is cheap and to be purchased, if desired, oxi 
installment payments. Such districts are reached by electric 
lines, affording cheap and rapid transportation to the business 
centers. By taking advantage of these conditions, hundreds 
of workmen employed in the cities have become home owners and 
participants in the civic life and prosperity of their community. 

The demand for labor in all lines is active, and appears, if any- 
thing, to be on the increase. Skilled mechanics, in particular, 
usually find ready emplojnnent, while the immense amount of rail- 
road building, logging and lumbering, and public improvements 
now in progress throughout the state, has created a strong and 
unfilled demand for common labor. 

The wages paid to various classes of labor vary in different 
parts of the state, depending somewhat upon local conditions. 
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In general higher wages are paid in the cities than in the smaller 
communities, but this is largely offset by the fact that the cost 
of living is greater in the former than in the latter^ 

The accompanying table, compiled from reports of labor 
unions in various parts of the state, will furnish an idea of the 
prevailing wage scales in the different lines of industry in- 
dictated. 

Hours Wages 
Occupation. Per Day. Per Day. 

Barber lOJ $2.50 

Bar tenders 10 3.00 

Beer bottlers 8 2.25 

Book binders 8 3.25 

Bricklayers 8 6.00 

Broom makers 10 3.00 

Building laborers 8 3.00 

Carpenters 8 4.00 

Cigar makers 8 2.75 

Cooks 11 2.50 

Longshoremen 9 3.60 

Machinists 9 3.25 

Musicians 5.00 

Painters 8 3.50 

Paper bangers 8 3.50 

Printing pressmen 8 3.50 

Sailors 9 1.50 

Shingle weavers 10 3.50 

Shipwrights 9 4.00 

Stage mechanics 8 3.00 

Stone cutters 8 5.00 

Typesetters 8 3.75 

Waitresses 10 1.50 


® 


STATE HIGHWAY BUILDING. 


The matter of road construction has been assigned an import- 
am place in the list of activities with which the state govern- 
ment has identified itself for the purpose of promoting the wel- 
fare of our citizens. 

Good roads have always been an essential feature of an ad- 
vanced condition of civilization. The Romans set a standard for 
good road building and Napoleon's reputation as a road builder 
will survive equally with his fame as a soldier. 

In our own country the development of steam railroads and 
other means of rapid transportation tended in by-gone years 
to lessen the importance of good wagon roads in the eyes of many 
people, but the subject has been revived in more recent times, and 
the movement for more and better public highways is at present 
national in its scope. 

In Washington, the situation, while presenting many complex 
features, has been approached on a very practical basis, and a 
comprehensive scheme of road building is now being developed 
which, in the course of a few years, will result in the construc- 
tion of a system of highways, pretty thoroughly covering the 
state. 

The various counties are also engaged in extensive road con- 
struction on their own account, but this article will deal only 
with the work of which the state has immediate charge. 

STATE HIGHWAY BOARD. 

All state road building is carried on under the direction of the 
state highway board, consisting of the state auditor, state treas- 
urer and the state highway commissioner. The last named 
official, who is required to be a capable and experienced civil 
engineer and surveyor, is the executive officer of the board, and 
is in immediate charge of the work. 


An Inland Empire Prize Winner. 


Steam Plough In Adams County Wheat Fields. 
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The expressed purpose of the state in entering the field of road 
building is to afford the more isolated districts better means of 
communication with the settled communities, the theory being 
that the rich and populous sections are able to look after their 
own road construction. The accomplishment of the purpose in 
view, obviously demands that the bulk of the expense be met by 
the general state treasury as assessment of the property immedi- 
ately benefited, for the full amount involved would result in prac- 
tical confiscation. 

The roads in which the state is interested are divided into two 
classes, viz.: Those constructed entirely at the expense of the 
state, known as "State Roads," and those in the construction of 
which the expense is divided equally between the state and the 
various counties traversed. These latter are known as "State Aid 
Roads." 

The state's portion of the money expended is supplied by 
direct tax of one-half of one mill on all property in the state 
subject to taxation. For the present biennial period it is esti- 
mated that a fund of $4^5,000 will be raised to be expended on 
state and state aid roads. 

The Legislature designates the amount to be expended on each 
state road. 

In some cases these state roads are being built through moun- 
tainous districts where cost of construction is high and where 
difiScult engineering problems present themselves which add ma- 
terially to the expense involved. The work, therefore, is pro- 
ceeding slowly, the point in view being rather to secure a few 
well built, permanent roadways than an extensive mileage, poorly 
constructed and requiring constant repairs. 

As an aid to this work the Legislature has authorized the em- 
ployment of convicts confined in the State Penitentiary in road 
construction. The authorities are now experimenting with this 
class of labor, under the provisions of the law and the result bids 
fair to prove highly satisfactory. 

There are now in course of construction thirteen state roads. 
Work is in progress on most of them and is being prosecuted as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit. A total of $225,000 was 
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appropriated by the last Legislature to be expended on these 
roads, including a sum of $6,000 for making new surveys, etc. 
The roads now being built arc described in detail as follows : 

State Road No. 1. 

State Road No. 1, or the White River-Natches road, begins 
at a point on the west side of section 9 in township 19 north, 
range 7 east, W. M., in King county, and runs thence by the 
most practicable route to the summit of the Cascade mountains 
near the head of American river ; thence down the valley of the 
American river in Yakima county, to the point where it will 
intersect State Road No. 5, otherwise known as the Cowhtz 
Pass road. 

Work on this road has been in progress since 1897, when its 
construction was first authorized. The last Legislature made an 
appropriation of $15,000 which is now being expended in the 
completion of the work. 

State Road No. 2. 

State Road No. 2, or the Newport-Orient road begins at the 
tov/n of Newport in Stevens county, and will run thence down 
the east bank of the Pend d'Oreille river to Tiger, or a point in 
that vicinity; thence by the most practicable route to Colville; 
thence to Marcus ; thence by the most practicable route to Orient 
in Ferry county. 

Surveys have been made on this road and an appropriation of 
$10,000 is available for the continuance of the work. 

State Road No. 3. 

State Road No. 3, or the Chelan-Skagit road. This road be- 
gins at a point where the present wagon road running north 
from Leavenworth to Lake Wenatchee in Chelan county crosses 
the north boundary line of the northwest quarter of section 5, 
township ^6 north, range 18 east W. M., and will run thence 
along the present constructed state road and surveyed state road 
line to the mouth of Phelps creek ; thence by the most practicable 
route to the summit of the Cascade mountains; thence to the 
headwaters of Suiattle creek in Snohomish county ; thence over 
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and along the most practicable route to connect with the Sauk- 
Darrington county road in Skagit county. 

The Legislature of 1905 made an appropriation of $4,000 for 
the benefit of this road which was followed by the last Legisla- 
ture with an appropriation of $6,000. Private interests have 
also contributed to the construction of this road which is rapidly 

being completed. 

State Road No. 4. 

State Road No. 4, or the Sans Poil-Loomis road, begins at 
the mouth of the Sans Poil creek on the Columbia river, and 
will run thence as nearly as practicable over the present road to 
the city of Republic in Ferry county, Washington, and thence 
from said city of Republic over the present traveled road as 
nearly as may be practicable to the town of Loomis, in Okanogan 
county. 

This road when completed will be one hundred and thirty-four 
miles in length, seventy-one miles of which lie in Okanogan 
county and sixty-three miles in Ferry county. Substantial 
progress has been made on the road, $5,S50 being expended dur- 
ing the last biennium and a further sum of $6,000 having been 
made available by the 1907 Legislature. The right-of-way is 
now open for travel through its entire length. 

State Road No. 5. 

State Road No. 5, or the Cowlitz-Natches road, begins at a 
point in the center of the pubhc highway running from the town 
of Napavine to Klickitat, prairie in Lewis county, at the point 
nearest to the southeast corner of section 10, in township 12 
north, range 1 east, W. M., and will run thence over the 
present surveyed line of such state road, by the way of Klick- 
itat prairie and Riff e postoffice up the Cowlitz river and its 
tributaries, and over the summit of the Cascade mountains at 
the Carlton pass; thence over such surveyed line for said road 
down Bumping river and the Natches river to a point which 
bears south 7S degrees and 24 minutes east and is 2,365 feet 
distant from the corner of sections 27, 28, 33 and 34, in town- 
ship 15 north, range 16 east, W. M., in Yakima county. 
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This road has a length of 3S.S8 miles in Yakima county and 
79.54 miles in Lewis county. Over twenty miles has been com- 
pleted in the former county and ten miles in the latter county. 
The sum of $40,000 was made available by the last Legislature 
for the continuance of work on this road, which involves a greater 
expense per mile of construction than any other of the state 

roads. 

State Road No. 6. 

State Road No. 6, or the Waterfront road, begins on the public 
road at a point one mile north of that point where the same 
intersects the north line of Skagit county in section 6, township 
S6 north, range 8 east, W. M., and will run thence southerly 
by the most practicable route to connect with the public road at 
the Blanchard slough in Skagit county. 

Little progress has been made in the construction of this road, 
the authorities of Skagit county having declined to provide their 
share of the necessary funds. No appropriation was made for 
it by the last Legislature. 

State Road. No. 7. 

State Road No. 7, or the Snoqualmie-Pass road, begins at 
North Bend, in King county, and runs thence by the most prac- 
ticable route to the summit of the Cascade mountains at the Sno- 
qualmie pass ; thence over the line as surveyed for the said road 
as nearly as practicable to Easton, in Kittitas county. 

This is an old road and the state is now placing it in a condi- 
tion of proper repair, much of it demanding that it be prac- 
tically relocated. The sum of $30,000 was appropriated at 
the last session of the Legislature for this work. The total 
length of this road is forty-five miles. 

State Road No. 8. 

State Road No. 8, or the Columbia River road, will begin at 
the town of Washougal in Clarke county, and run thence over 
the line as sur> eyed for such state road through Clarke and Ska- 
mania counties, and thence over the most practicable route to 
the town of Goldendale, in Klickitat county. 

This road when completed will extend a distance of seventy- 
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three miles through the counties mentioned. A great many de- 
lays have been met in the construction of this road, owing to the 
fact that the county authorities were slow in performing their 
portion of the preliminary work. The sum of $S5,000 was made 
available by the last Legislature to be expended on this road. 

State Road No. 9. 

State Road No. 9, or the Montesano-Port Angeles road, begins 
at the city of Montesano in Chehalis county, and will run 
westerly to Aberdeen ; thence to Hoquiam ; thence over the county 
road to Humptuljps; thence northerly to Quinault postoffice; 
thence northerly to Bogachiel in Jefferson county, following as 
nearly as practicable the line as now surveyed for said state 
road ; thence northerly to Forks, in Clallam county ; thence north- 
easterly over the county road as nearly as practicable to Beaver ; 
thence by the most practicable route to Port Angeles, in Clallam 
county. 

This road as projected will have a total length of 180 miles. 
Surveys Have been made by all the counties interested and one- 
half of the length of the road is open to travel. The sum of 
$80,000 is being expended on this road under the authority of 

the last Legislature. 

State Road No. 10. 

State Road No. 10, or the Wenatchee-Oroville road, begins at 
the lower bridge on the Wentachee river in Chelan county, and 
will run thence over the present constructed state road to the 
forty-eight mile post; thence by the most practicable route to 
the town of Pateros, in Okanogan county ; thence over the pres- 
ent constructed county road as nearly as practicable through 
the towns of Brewster and Alma, and thence by the most prac- 
ticable route to the north line of Okanogan county. 

This is an old road upon which much effort and money have 
been expended in the past. It is now being reconstructed on a 
substantial basis. The state will expend $12,000 on this work 
during the present biennium. 

State Road No. 11. 

State Road No. 11, or the Skagit River road, begins at 
INIarblemount in Skagit county, Washington, and will run thence 
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in a northerly direction up the Skagit river by the most prac- 
ticable route to make connection with the presetit wago^ road 
near the mouth of Mill creek ; thence by the most practicable 
route to Barron, in Whatcom county. 

Much of the right-of-way of this road runs through a rough 
and rugged country and its construction involves a heavy per 
mile expenditure. Little progress has been m^ade as yet. The 
last Legislature appropriated $30,000 for the furtherance of 

the work. 

State Road No. 12. 

State Road No. 1^, or the Methow-Barron road, begins in 
the county road on the south side of and near the mouth of the 
Methow river and will follow as nearly as practicable the present 
surveyed line for such road, to a point opposite the town of 
Twisp; thence by the most practic?,ble route to the town of 
Winthrop ; thence up the south fork of the Methow river valley 
and over the summit of the Cascade mountains, by the most prac- 
ticable route, to Barron, in Whatcom county. 

This is an important road and one upon which substantial 
progress has been made. The state expended $10,000 upon the 
work two years ago and an additional $15,000 was provided by 
the last Legislature. This road when completed will open up 
the Methow valley in Okanogan county and an important mining 
district in Whatcom county. 

State Road No. 13. 

This is the road known as the Old Cascade Mountain road, 
running through the counties of Skagit, Whatcom, Okanogan, 
Ferry and Stevens. Nearly $100,000 was expended on this road 
in past years, with very little practical results. The Highway 
Commissioner was authorized to make necessary changes in the 
location of the right-of-way, owing to the fact that much of the 
road as formerly laid out is considered impracticable. 

The sum of $5,000 was appropriated by the last Legislature 
for the benefit of this road. 

In addition to the foregoing, surveys have been authorized for 
several new highways, and there is much agitation in favor of 
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the construction of a number of cross-state roads which undoubt- 
edly will command future legislative attention. It is proposed 
to build a road running north and south from Blaine on the 
Canadian border to a point on the Columbia river. Another road 
is contemplated which will parallel the above in Eastern Wash- 
ington, and a third to run in an east and west direction from 
Puget Sound to the Idaho state line. 


INTERURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


Co-incident with the construction of new systems of steam 
railways throughout the state, and the extension of numerous 
branches of those ab'eady in operation, much activity has been 
displayed in connection with the development of lines, the mo- 
tive power of which is supplied by electricity. 

As has already been indicated, Washington is supplied with a 
practically inexhaustible water power originating in the numer- 
ous streams which find their sources in the snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges of the state. This power has, for years, been util- 
ized for the operation of the street car systems and manufactur- 
ing enterprises in the cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Ever- 
ett, Bellingham, Aberdeen, Olympia and elsewhere. 

The location of the great commercial centers of the state 
and the general topography of the highly developed agricul- 
tural sections, contribute materially to the advantageous utiliza- 
tion of electric power for transportation purposes. The shore 
line of Puget Sound along which a large J)ercentage of the 
urban population of the state is centered, affords a practically 
level right-of-way for its entire length, and the same condition 
maintains in the district lying south from Olympia to Vancouver 
on the Columbia river. 

On the east side of the mountains the valleys radiating from 
Spokane, Walla Walla, North Yakima, EUensburg, Wenatchee 
and elsewhere present simlilar favorable opportunities which are 
being seized and utilized as rapidly as conditions warrant. In 
fact, it is a question of a short time only until the more thicklj 
settled porti6ns of the state will be grilled by a network of electric 
railways, giving the traveling public and the producing popula- 
tion of the state the benefit of cheap and rapid transportation. 
There are a number of interurban lines already in successful 
operation and these are being added to each year. 


Hunting Mountain Sheep, Cascade Mountaini 


View of Olympia Oyster Beds. 
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THE STONE & WEBSTER INTERESTS. 

The above company in connection with local systems operafp'' 
in Seattle and Tacoma, established in the fall of 1902 the Puget 
Sound Electric Railway running between the two cities. Im- 
provement and development of this line has been constant since 
the beginning of its operation. During the past year a very 
considerable mileage of double track has been built, new equip- 
ment has been added, and further new equipment is now in 
process of construction at the shops of the car builders. This line 
has a branch from Renton Junction to the town of Renton, which 
provides adequate and rapid service for the many settlements 
between Seattle and that coal-mining town. 

The company has projected a branch in Pierce County, leav- 
ing the main line of the Puget Sound Electric Railway at Brook- 
ville Station and running in a general southeasterly direction 
through the Puyallup Valley, through the towns of Puyallup, 
Sumner and Orting. Surveys have been completed on this line, 
construction material purchased, rights-of-way are now being 
obtained, and its construction should go forward in the im- 
mediate future. 

In Whatcom and Skagit Counties this company has prac- 
tically completed surveys and is now procuring rights-of-way 
for an interurban railroad from Bellingham south through the 
towns of Bow, Edison, Burlington, Sedro-Wooley, Mount Ver- 
non and La Conner, in all approximately forty miles of main 
line, and expects to begin construction as soon as the necessary 
preliminaries can be arranged. In connection with this enter- 
prise, it is the ultimate intention to continue south from Mount 
Vernon to a connection with the existing properties of the Ever- 
ett Railway, Light & Power Co. For the control of these last 
properties, negotiations were recently concluded. This latter 
property, and its connecting link between Everett and Mount 
Vernon, will be in Snohomish and Skagit Counties. North- 
ward from Bellingham the company contemplates, whenever 
conditions are ripe, the construction of an interurban railroad 
—5 
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through Lynden and intermediate towns to Blaine on the inter- 
national boundary line. 

From Everett south in Snohomish and King Counties, the 
company anticipates the building of a connecting link to join 
the cities of Everett and Seattle either by traffic arrangements 
with the Seattle-Everett Interurban road now building by Mr. 
Fred E. Sander, or by independent construction. Several other 
projects in King County which the company has in contempla- 
tion, are not sufficiently definite at this time for it to be possible 
to make a statement. 

Running southwest from the city of Tacoma, the Tacoma 
Railway & Power Company has recently constructed the first 
link of an interurban line, namely, that to American Lake, now 
being operated, which will be extended to Olympia and ulti- 
mately to the Gray's Harbor country. There may also be some 
further extension directly south from Olympia to Centralia and 
Chehalis. 

INLAND EMPIRE SYSTEM. 

This company has a distributing system in the city of Spo- 
kane of thirty-four miles or upwards and will doubtless expend 
on this system in the way of extensions at least an average of 
$200,000 a year for some years to come. 

The Coeui' d'Alene division of this company, which has been 
in operation for about three yesirs, extends from Spokane to 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, a distance of thirty-four miles, and from 
Coeur d'Alene to Hay den Lake, a distance of eight miles, making 
the total distance at present operated forty-two miles. The 
company will build in the near future from Hayden Lake to 
Lake Pend d'Oreille, a distance of eighteen miles. This exten- 
sion will cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

Besides the railroad facilities through this district, there are 
electric power lines, so that the farmers can obtain electricity 
at reasonable rates for light and power in their homes. This 
valley also affords magnificent opportunity for manufacturing 
and many m^^inufacturing establishments are now locating 
through it. 
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The Inland division of the Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad 
Company is at present operating 113 miles of road south from 
Spokane into the Palouse country. The road extends from Spo- 
kane to a junction point known as Spring Valley Junction, and 
thence on the easterly side to Palouse, the terminus of the Wash- 
ington, Idaho & Montana Railway, a lumber road running int.o 
the lumber districts of Idaho, and on the west to Colfax, the 
county seat of Whitman County. An extension of this road now 
under construction from Palouse, WasK., to Moscow, Idaho, 
a distance of seventeen miles, will involve an expenditure of 
possibly $2,000,000. This will be completed within a year. 

The Inland Empire system are now expending $2,000,000 
on their vater power development, which will supply power and 
light through this entire . country and offer every facility for 
development. It is the intention of the Spokane & Inland Em- 
pire R. R. Co. to extend south at least to Lewiston, Idaho, east 
to Lake Pend d'Oreille, and west into the Big Bend country, 
and they are now purchasing the right-of-way for a line down 
the Spokane river, running approximately fifteen miles west, the 
cost of which will amount to approximately $1,750,000. 

OTHER LINES. 

In addition to the foregoing systems, the Washington Water 
Power Co., with headquarters in Spokane, has an electric line 
in operation from that city, a distance of sixteen miles, to 
Medical Lake. A branch line of the same company extends to 
the to\:n of Cheney. These roads are operated in connection 
with the company's local system in Spokane. 

The Fred E. Sander interests are now buildimof north from 
Seattle in the direction of Everett. About fifteen miles of this 
line are in operation. A branch line will be constructed to the 
tor/n of Edmonds in Snohomish county. 

The financial interests which formerly operated the Everett- 
Snohomish lines are now planning the construction of an electric 
road to run from Snohomish to Fall City, by way of Monroe. 
The surveys on a portion of this line have been completed, and 
it is stated that construction work will begin in the near future. 
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The cities of Aberdeen and Hoquiam in Chehalis county are 
connected by an interurban electric line, and a similar project is 
being developed in Lewis County for the purpose of connecting 
the cities of Chehalis and Centralia. 

In Yakima County the Inter- Valley Traction Co. has begun 
active work on its system of electric lines which in time will 
connect the city of North Yakima with the various productive 
valleys which radiate from it. 

The above constitute the most important of the interurban 
electric lines now organized and in operation. Other similar 
enterprises are in contemplation and will be carried into prac- 
tical effect as quickly as the development of the various districts 
concerned will v; arrant. 


HORTICULTURE IN WASHINGTON. 


The State of Washington contains 100,000 acres of land de- 
voted to the cultivation of fruits. In offering this as an esti- 
mate it is fair to say that the compiled statistics of the State 
Commissioner of Horticulture for the years 1906-7 justify this 
statement. The inspection service, working out a systematic 
plan of canvass has produced the following table of figures 

which largely constitute the commercial acreage: 

Acreage 

Apples 60,859 

Pears 4,610 

Quinces 82 

Peaches 7,512 

Plums and prunes 7,568 

Cherries.. 4,902 

Apricots 352 

Almonds 237 

English walnuts 485 

Total 86,607 

The acreage devoted to small fruit culture and private or- 
chards added to the foregoing justifies our estimate of 100,000 
iicres given to fruit culture in this state at the present time. 

Reports of the nursery traffic during the last year show that 
1,385,085 fruit trees and 889,1^1 small fruit plants substan- 
tially incroased the orchard area. If the present rate of de- 
velopment continues, as must be expected, this state will lead all 
other sections of America in its horticultural development. 

This state should produce more nursery stock than it has done 
in the past. We are in need of more good nurseries and nur- 
serymen. During the past year instances have been numerous 
where the demand for fruit trees has exceeded the supply. Care- 
ful estimates and deductions made upon the reports of sales and 
shipments indicate that more than 60 per cent of the trees 
planted in the state were produced far beyond its borders. Wash- 
ington-grown nursery stock averages of better quality than that 
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shipped in from the outside. The demands upon local nurseries 
over the state have caused nurserymen to become dealers to 
supply a considerable percentage of the demands made upon 
them. Specializing has received a good deal of encouragement 
by reason of the fact that where a nurseryman devotes his at- 
tention to fewer kinds he is able to produce higher standards 
than men who undertake to cover the whole field and supply 
everything likely to be demanded by miscellaneous planters. This 
is being encouraged by fruitgrowers, as it should be, and the 
tendency is likely to result to the improvement of orchards and 
their products. 

LOCALITIES OFFER SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 

Almost every variety of fruit grown outside the tropics is 
produced in the State of Washington to a high degree of per- 
fection. The European varieties of grapes which are supposed 
to require almost semi- tropical, conditions to develop their best 
qualities are being grown in some localities extensively, and with 
that degree of success which fixes them among our staple prod- 
ucts. The locations alluded to are situated in the lowest altitudes 
of the Columbia river valley, beginning east of the Cascade 
range, and following this valley several hundred miles to points 
beyond the interior of the state. The vicinity of Kennewick may 
be designated as the center of this grape region. 

Peach" growing has an almost unlimited range. This valley 
mentioned, together with its hundreds of tributary valleys, rising 
to altitudes approximating one thousand feet, all produce peaches 
in quality unsurpassed in any country of the world. Plums and 
prunes hkewise have the same field as peaches, excepting that 
they are suitable to a wider range of conditions. Clark county 
in the vicinity of Vancouver has been long celebrated for the 
high class of these fruits. They are also produced in every sec- 
tion, including the Puget Sound country to the British line. It 
may be well also to include cherries under the same conditions as 
plums and prunes, as Washington cherries from almost every 
section take high rank as a product of traffic. Apples and pears 
are grown successfully in every county of the state. The highest 
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standards of these fruits are attained east of the Cascade range 
in the higher altitudes of the streams tributary to the Columbia 
liver. The apple is our greatest commercial fruit. The coun- 
ties of Chelan and Yakima are sections where apple growing has 
so far attained the highest success. By this product these locali- 
ties are known the world over. The highest prices ever com- 
manded for this fruit have been paid to the growers of these 
counties. Other sections are equally adapted to the production 
of this King of fruit, but so far, as has been demonstrated, their 
areas are less extensive. It has been determined, without fear of 
contradiction, that most fruits attain all the best qualities under 
a system of irrigation. Many thousands of acres remain yet to 
be developed in the state by this means. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

The products known as "small fruits,'* including blackberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, currants and gooseberries are adapted 
to the widest range of conditions. The most noted sections, 
however, producing these fruits lie west of the Cascade range, 
taking in the whole western section of the state, with perhaps 
more favorable conditions in the vicinity of Puget Sound. 
Pierce and Snohomish counties have witnessed the greatest de- 
velopment in small fruit culture. The town of Monroe, in Sno- 
homish county is situated as an important berry-growing center. 
In both Puyallup and Sumner, in Pierce county, large canneries 
have been established for taking care of these products, besides 
an extensive traffic in these fruits reaches the far eastern markets 
by means of the refrigerator car service. 

Grape growing is a rapidly developing industry in the use of 
the American varieties. While these have not yet been produced 
on an extensive commercial scale, enough has been done to show 
that Washington-grown grapes of the American varieties possess 
the best qualities found in any country, and the acrec^ge is in- 
creasing rapidly. At North bay, a section on the border, lying 
between Mason and Pierce counties, there is about twenty-five 
acres where the Concord grape is grown of as good quahty as 
those in the eastern states and Mr. Eckert, an extensive grower. 
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finds a ready market for all he raises at Seattle. The Yakima 
valley has developed more in this respect than anywhere else in 
the state, although these grapes are being raised in many other 
sections, extending to a few localities in the western part, or in 
what is termed "the Puget Sound country." 



Extensive fields of cranberries are located near the western 
coast in the counties of Chehalis and Pacific, and these sections 
bid fair to establish this industry on a scale surpassing in im- 
portance the cranberry sections of the far east. 

The fear of over-production in any department of fruit-grow- 
ing has not been seriously considered, which may be attributed 
to increasing prices from year to year, and constantly growing 

demands. 

SOILS. 

The soils of Washington are very uniform in fertility and 
texture. An "adobe" condition is seldom found, thus insuring 
easy tillage. West of the Cascade range the bottom lands are 
commonly known as sandy loam. The uplands and hills are of a 
clay nature, often a little gravelly. The great Columbia valley 
and its tributary country has a warm soil known as a sandy loam 
with a mixture of volcanic ash, which is naturally very fertile. 
The upland soils of Eastern Washington are heavier, and of a 
dark loamy nature, and especially adapted to the cultivation of 
grains and grasses. Good natural drainage, both natural and 
subterranean, is characteristic of the lands of the state. 



ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


By I. A. Nadeau, Director General. 

Out here in the big new West, where every week sees its new 
enterprises, every year a great surging in of people, there is to 
be a great world's fair — the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
which will be held at Seattle, in the State of Washington, open- 
ing June 1 and closing October 15, 1909. 

It will be the second world's exposition ever held west of the 
Rocky mountains; it will be different from its predecessors in 
many ways; it will be an important event in the history of the 
world, and it has a good reason for being held, which is most 
noteworthy. 

Previous expositions have celebrated some event, in most cases 
historical. The Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition will not be 
held to commemorate any particular happening; it will not de- 
pend upon historical sentiment to arouse enthusiasm and induce 
participation. It will be a great international industrial and 
commercial affair to aid as far as possible in the development of 
the world. 

That the purpose of the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition is 
worthy of universal support is shown by the primary object 
which is to exploit the resources and potentialities of the State 
of Washington, the Alaska and Yukon territories in the United 
States, and to make known and foster the vast importance of the 
trade of the Pacific ocean and of the countries bordering upon 
it. In addition it will demonstrate the marvelous progress of 
Western America. 

Believing in the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition as an 
agency that will confer everlasting benefits, the people of Seattle 
subscribed in one day, October 2, 1906, to $650,000 worth of 
stock in the enterprise, something that was never done by any 
city for any purpose at any time. The call went forth for only 
$500,000, but when the official count was made, it was found 
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that the people had oversubscribed to the extent of $150,000. 
An average of more than $3.00 was subscribed for every man, 
woman and child of Seattle's population of 200,000. 

The State of Washington stood sponsor for the exposition by 
appropriating $1,000,000 for its participation by the erection 
of several large buildings and the collection and installation of 
an exhibit. Other states have made provision for participation, 
and assurances have been given the management that at least 
twenty states will take part. 

It is the intention to have the' United States government erect 
separate buildings for Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
in addition to the main government building. 

Work on the grounds and buildings is progressing rapidly 
and ever3rthing points to a complete exposition on opening day. 

Considering the first phase of the purpose of the exposition 
the result aimed to be accomplished is the bringing of the North- 
land into the Hmelight t(t give the world a correct idea of the 
vast territories of which so little is known. The prevailing con- 
ception of Alaska is that it is nothing but a land of ice, snow 
and gold. The same is also true of Yukon. Few persons realize 
the great possibilities and advantages of these countries. Be- 
sides the gold, fish and fur resources, there are others that are 
only beginning to be developed, and which offer unusual induce- 
ment for the employment of capital and individual effort. The 
exposition will demonstrate that, with railroad transportation, 
Alaska and Yukon, can be made habitable and productive for 
millions of people. 

Alaska is in great need of exploitation. 

Through the medium of exhibits the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition will educate the world in many things Alaskan. To 
the public at large Alaska is no more or less than nearly 600,000 
square miles of land occupying the northwestern part of North 
America with the Arctic ocean for its northern boundary. It is 
known that the government paid $7,200,000 (about two cents 
an acre) for the territory^, but it is not generally known that the 
United States has received nearly $11,000,000 in revenues from 
Alaska in thirty-nine years. Although the wealth of the country 
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has only been scratched on the surface, Alaska has produced 
$125,000,000 in gold, $80,000,000 in furs and $96,000,000 in 
fish. There are thousands of acres of land available for farming 
and thousands more are covered with timber. And all of this 
Uncle Sam bought for $7,200,000. The money wouldn't pay for 
two modem battleships. 

Alaska will be on exhibition in 1909. It has the goods and 
will have a chance to show them. And Yukon, which has similar 
resources, advantages and possibilities as her neighboring terri- 
tory of Alaska, will receive the same attention and the same bene- 
fits. 

The bringing of the shores of the Pacific ocean closer together 
conmiercially, which will be done by exploiting the resources of 
the countries of that great ocean, will be an accomplishment 
worth several times the cost of the exposition. In fact, it vill be 
an accomplishment greater than any ever achieved before by an 
international fair. * 

Considerably more than half the people of the world live in the 
countries which border on the Pacific ocean. The latest avail- 
able statistics, furnished by the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor, give these countries, exclusiv.e of the 
United States, an area of 17,096,060 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 904,363,000. Their imports aggregate $1,853,334,000 
annually, and their exports $1,893,64^,000, so that their total 
foreign trade is $8,746,976,000. Of this foreign Pacific trade 
the United States enjoys nearly one-fifth, the total being $718,- 
000,000 annually, of which $896,000,000 is represented by im- 
ports and $322,000,000 by exports. 

These figures convey some impression of the greatness of the 
countries which use the mightiest of oceans as a common avenue 
of trade. When one considers that the United States enjoys 
positional advantages over the countries of Europe, being much 
nearer the countries above specified, and that in spite of this 
advantage our country may boast of only about one-fifth of the 
trade which these countries have, the possibilities of an increased 
trans-Pacific business may be understood in a general way. 

This bringing together of the shores of the Pacific in trade 
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will be made possible by the exhibits of the products of each. 
The foreign exhibits at the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
will be confined strictly to the products of countries bordering on 
the Pacific ocean. It will be the plan of the exposition, as far as 
practicable, to induce the foreign nations that participate to 
erect their own buildings and install therein collective and com- 
petitive exhibits. 

Knowledge of the market has given to European nations a tre- 
mendous advantage over the United States. In the tropical 
Orient, by which is meant all Oriental countries south of central 
China which has half the people and two-thirds of the imports 
of the Oriental world, the imports aggregate one billion dollars 
annually. Of this, Europeans supply 66 per cent and are con- 
stantly increasing the total while Americans supply only one 
per cent, and their total is increasing gradually if at all. Yet 
practically all of the imports drawn from Europe are of a nature 
that the United States (*an readily produce. The S3 per cent 
not accounted for is taken up by the trade with other parts of 
the Orient. 

This state of affairs, which certainly is explainable only on 
the supposition that the merchants of our country are either 
less capable or less fully informed tradesmen than those of 
Europe, is one which the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition man- 
agement has t?.ken cognizance of, and has every hope of remedy- 
ing. The Orient will send its wares, its products, its people and 
Americans may study them at first hand. The products of the 
Occident will be displayed, also, and the. merchants and manufac- 
turers of each section may learn the needs of the people of their 
respective markets, and how to secure and hold the business. Ori- 
ental buyer and Occidental seller, as well as Occidental buyer and 
Oriental seller, will be brought closer together to their mutual 
advantage, through the exhibits collected with thsit aim in view. 

And the same results will be gained in regard to the coun- 
tries of South and Central America and Mexico. In exploiting 
trade relations between the United States and these countries, the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition is taking up a virgin field, 
being the first world's fair that ever included such a purpose in 
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its scope. The possibilities of an increased Latin- American trade 
with the United States and especially the states of the Pacific 
coast are great. Latin- America is on the verge of a mighty boom 
and the countries are bound to become important factors in the 
commerce of the world. 

The exploitation of the Pacific West will be, naturally, another 
important result that will be accomplished by the Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. The Lewis and Clark Exposition held at 
Portland, Oregon, in 1905, introduced the East and Middle West 
to the West, and now the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition will 
cultivate this acquaintance into warm friendship. The exposi- 
tion will do much toward giving the East a proper attitude of 
appreciation of the West. The 250,000 (estimated) visitors from 
east of the Rockies, who will take advantage of the reduced rail- 
road rates to attend the fair, see the country and its people, 
study conditions and take note of achievements, will return home 
with minds cleared of very much haziness in regard to the State 
of Washington and its surroundings. 

Moreover the fair will bring the far-divided sections of this 
country closer together, commercially. It will offer an unex- 
celled opportunity for the eastern manufacturer and producer 
to get into closer touch with the western market and vice versa; 
and further, it will give them a change to exploit their wares in 
Alaska and the Orient, and by learning the needs of the people, 
cultivate their trade. 

Considering the exposition as a publicity enterprise, for the 
State of Washington and the Pacific West, the advertising that 
will be received will be worth many times the money the fair will 
cost. Through its agency the greatness of the country will be 
heralded to the whole world. The resources of this region — its 
natural products — its industrial opportunities, in short, all of its 
wonderful possibilities-^will be placed before the people in a 
most impressive manner, and the eventual results will fully justify 
the large expenditure of money. It will bring more capital to 
this section, it will stimulate every line of business, and it will 
give a new and lasting impetus to growth and development, all 
of which will be beneficial to the entire country. 
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On account of the worthy objects of the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, participation on the part of the states and foreign 
governments will be extensive. The foreign section of the ex- 
position grounds is expected to be well covered with picturesque 
buildings, typical of the countries they represent. 

The Olympic and Cascade mountains and other noted moun- 
tains may be seen from the grounds. 

The plan of the exhibits will be to show step by step the re- 
markable advancement made by the countries of the Pacific ocean 
in every line of invention and of scientific and industrial achieve-, 
ment and endeavor. Life, color and variety wiU- be the chief 
characteristics of the displays, and originality will be the key- 
note of installation. The Pacific West, the Northland and the 
other interested countries offer attractive and diversified displays 
that will lend a western and Oriental atmosphere to the exposi- 
tion, which wiU be thoroughly enjoyed and keenly appreciated 
by the eastern visitor. 


COUNTIES, CITIES, TOWNS and VILLAGES 
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Note. — In the Articles dealing with the various incorporated com- 
munities and villages, the names of certain officials are given. Addi- 
tional information, if desired may he secured hy application direct to 
them. 


Harvesting Wheat in Asotin County. 


Wheat Farnt In Benton County. 
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THE STATE BY COUNTIES- 


ADAMS COUNTY. 

Adams county is located in the heart of the wheat belt of the state. 
It is bounded on the north by Lincoln county, on the east by Whitman 
county, on the south by Franklin county, and on the west by Douglas 
county, all of them being heavy contributors to Washington's wheat 
crop. 

In the early territorial days, the district now included in Adams 
county was usually described as being made up chiefly of desert lands, 
unsuited to agricultural purposes and fit only for an open stock range. 
The natural grasses which covered the surface, made the county an 
attractive field for stockmen, and thousands of head of cattle formerly 
roamed at will over its broad areas. In later years, however, the dis- 
covery was made that the soil of the county was peculiarly adapted 
to the production of wheat and other grains, and the fact that the 
wheat yield for 1906 reached 3,000,000 bushels, an amount exceeded 
only by four other counties, indicates something of the development 
that has taken place during the past few years. 

The area of the county is 1,908 square miles, and the population is 

about 13,000. 

Climate. 

The climate is generally equable and pleasant, although at times 
extremes, both of heat and cold, occur. The dryness of the atmo- 
sphere, however, tends to modify the effect of such extremes of tem- 
perature. The following table prepared by the United States weather 
bureau gives an excellent Insight into the climatic conditions of the 
county. The table represents averages of observations extending over 
a period of ten years. 

Station : LIND . 


Month. 


Temperature, in degrees 
Farenheit. 
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February . , 
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The county is sparsely supplied with running water, the principal 
stream being Cow creek rising in the northeastern part of the county 
and running through the eastern section until it empties into the Pa- 
louse river. 

Transportation. 

The Northern Pacific railway traverses the county in a general 
southwesterly direction. It follows a series of depressions or coulees 
and in consequence of thf' fact, the traveler secures but a scant idea 
of the really attractive features of the county unless he leaves the 
railroad and penetrates some little distance int'/ the interior. The 
Northern Pacific has fifty-seven miles of track in the county. 

A branch line of the O. R. & N. system crosses the southeastern 
corner of the county, and for a distance of thirty miles, its line through 
Franklin county runs within a few miles of the Adams county border. 
This favorable circumstance brings the total of railway mileage avail- 
able for the farmers of the county up to about 100 miles. 

Industries. 

The raising of wheat is, and for many years to come undoubtedly 
will be the leading industry. Large as was the yield for 1906, the fig- 
ures for which have been given above, the best experts estimate that 
the crop for 1907 will be nearly twice as great or in round numbers 
it is expected to total 6,000,000 bushels. Somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 275,000 acres was placed in wheat, the total acreage planted 
approximating 25 per cent of the whole area of the county. It is esti- 
mated that the crop will average twenty-three bushels to the acre. 
Oats and barley are also raised on a considerable scale and these crops 
will be largely increased as the county develops. 

Stock raising is also carried on extensively though not on the scale 
of former years. Horses, cattle and hogs are all important contribu- 
tors to the prosperity of the farmers and a determined effort is being 
made to improve the standard of their stock. For this purpose many 
fine breeding stallions and bulls have been brought into the county. 

IVIaterial Prosperity. 

The widespread material prosperity and development that the 
county is enjoying is well indicated in the returns of the State Board 
of Equalization for 1906. During the past six years the real property 
available for taxation purposes has increased in value more than 350 
per cent and personal holdings have also appreciated in a remarkable 
manner. In respect to per capita wealth, both real and personal, 
Adams is exceeded only by the record of Lincoln county. 

In view of the large amount of land still remaining vacant, and of 
the remarkable results achieved by those whose pluck and energy 
have brought the county to its present state of development, there are 
few sections in the state that offer better inducements to those who 
wish to embark in agricultural pursuits than Adams county. 
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Principal Cities and Towns. 

Ritzvllle, the county seat, is a city of about 2,000 inhabitants, lo- 
cated on the main line of the Northern Pacific railway in the center of 
a great wheat producing district. It is the marketing center for the 
surrounding wheat belt and enjoys a prosperous trade throughout the 
territory for which it is the distributing center. There is a city hall 
built of brick, electric lighting and water plants, flour and feed mills, 
ten -churches, good school system, hotels and numerous structures de- 
voted to the commercial needs of the ,town. Two weekly papers are 
published. O. R. Holcomb is the mayor and G. E. Lovell is the city 
clerk. 

Lind is a town of about 1,000 population and is located on the line of 
the Northern Pacific railway and will also be an important point on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, now in course of construction. It 
marketl^ annually one million bushels of wheat and this amount will 
be greatly increased when new railway connections are completed. 
The commercial interests of the town are all engaged in supplying 
the wants of the surrounding agricultural district. There are four 
churches, good schools, volunteer fire department of twenty-two men, 
water plant supplied by wells and a franchise has been granted for 
the construction of a public lighting system. One weekly paper is 
published. J. T. Dirstine is the mayor, R. S. Hamilton is city clerk 
and F. H. Haupt is secretary of the local commercial club. 

Washtucna is a town of about 600 inhabitants, located in the south- 
east section of the county on the line of the O. R. & N. railway and 
will also be reached by the Portland & Seattle road now in course of 
construction. Upwards of one million bushels of wheat are annually 
marketed at Washtucna and its importance in this particular will be 
greatly increased when the new railroad is completed. There are 
three churches in the town, a good system of public schools is main- 
tained, water is piped through the streets and supplied to consumers 
at reasonable rates, a volunteer fire department of thirty men looks 
after fire protecj;ion and there is the usual variety of business houses 
found in a thriving town. There is a good opening for a fiouring mill, 
as plenty of power is available from falls in the Palouse river, not far 
distant from the town. Good building stone is to be had in abundance 
and stone structures may be erected cheaper than from lumber. C. T. 
Booth is the mayor and J. H. Gill is the town clerk. 

Be mis is a country postoflBce station having no commercial import- 
ance, but located in the midst of a fine farming country. S. Fifield is 
the postmaster. 
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ASOTIN COUNTY. 

Asotin county is one of the three small counties that together oc- 
cupy the southeastern portion of the state. The area of the county is 
about 640 miles .and the population is estimated at 7,500. The state 
line between Oregon and Washington marks the southern boundary of 
the county, while the State of Idaho lies along the eastern border, 
which is marked by the course of the Snake river. 

Top'ography. 

The southwest portion of the county is wooded and more of less 
mountainous. This district is the source of the streams which water 
the county. It is exceptionally well adapted to the raising of stock. 

The bulk of the remainder of the county is generally level, the soil 
is excedingly fertile and, particularly where irrigation is practicable, 
gives splendid results for all clases of crops. 

Industries. 

General farming, stock raising and fruit growing are the chief in- 
dustries of the county and all of these are being followed on a con- 
stantly increasing scale. In the vicinity of Clarkston, there is an ex- 
tensive fruit growing industry built up chiefly as the result of irriga- 
tion. Since irrigation began here, lands thus created have constantly 
risen in value until some are held as high as one thousand dollars 
per acre, the results attained justifying this price for the land. How- 
ever, it must not be concluded that this is an average valuation. Raw 
lands and lands under cultivation are still to be had at reasonable 
prices, depending on location and other conditions. 

There are several new irrigation projects under way which are 
attracting many new settlers to the county. 

Cloverland. 

An irrigated district of great promise, lies eighteen miles from the 
twin cities of Lewiston and Clarkston, and twelve miles from the 
county seat town of Asotin. This district is known as Cloverland. 
Five years ago a portion of the waters pf George creek, a stream having 
its source in the Blue mountains, was diverted and brought to Clover- 
land, by means of flumes, trestles and ditches some eight miles in 
length. At that time some two hundred acres of land were set out to 
fruit trees, mainly winter apples, although a considerable number of 
peach, cherry, plum, prune and pear trees were also planted. In the 
year 1906 these trees, age considered, gave a very satisfactory yield; 
while at the present tirae — ^August, 1907 — ^not only the apples but all of 
the other varieties of trees are heavily laden with a fine quality of fruit,, 
it being necessary in a great many instances to thin the fruit to pre- 
vent the trees from being broken down with the great weight. 
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Cloverland is situated on a plateau, at an elevation of about 2,500 
feet above sea level, and has a general northerly slope from the Blue 
mountains to Asotin creek and Snake river. These two features — 
elevation and northerly slope — combine to hold the fruit buds back in 
the spring, and practically make Cloverland immune from the effects 
of the late frosts, which, in certain years, have wrought more or less 
disastrous results in other fruit-growing districts. 

The soil at Cloverland is a loam, containing a high percentage of 
the mineral elements which have made the soil of Eastern Washington 
famous. 

Outside of the irrigated lands at Cloverland — of which about one 
thousand acres are now under water — the plateau lands of Asotin 
county are mainly devoted to raising small grains, without irrigation. 
Yields of forty and fifty bushels of wheat, and fifty and sixty bushels 
of barley, are common. The timbered hills of the Blue mountains, 
lying a few miles to the west and southwest of Cloverland, afford good 
hunting, while fine fishing can be found in the streams. 

Dairying. 

Dairsdng is annually securing a firmer hold in the county owing 
to the excellent conditions for making that industry profitable. The 
adaptability of the soil to the raising of feed and the abundance ol 
water available, are contributing infiuences in establishing dairying on 
a profitable basis. The creamery business is growing proportionately 
and offers an attractive field of profitable endeavor. 

Transportation. 

There is as yet no railroad transportation in the county, although 
the O. R. & N. system reaches Lewiston, Idaho, which is on the op- 
posite side of Snake river from Clarkston, one of the principal towns 
of Asotin county. With commodious steamers plying on the river, 
there is no lack of facilities for marketing the produce of the farmers 
and fruitgrowers, although a railroad through the county would be a 
distinct advantage in the development of the more isolated sections 

Some idea of the recent growth and prosperity enjoyed by Asotin 
county may be gained from the fact that the per capita realty wealth 
of the people increased from |258 in 1900, to |483 in 1906. 

The report of the State Board of Equalization for 1906 shows among 
other items for Asotin county, the following: Hogs listed for assess- 
ment, 2,503; assessed value, 17,509; cattle, 7,340; assessed value, 
$89,915; personal property, assessed value, 1611,610; real estate, as- 
sessed value, 12,958,243. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Asotin, the county seat, is a town of about 1,400 inhabitants and is 
located on the Snake river in the northeastern part of the county. 
Boats plying on that stream furnish the transportation facilities. In 
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addition to the usual mercantile establishments, Asotin has a flour 
mill, a number of grain warehouses, two sawmills in the near vicinity 
and other growing industries. There are openings in the town for 
a woolen mill, a fruit cannery, and straw and paper mill. There are 
five churches, a fine school system, a free library with 700 volumes, a 
public electric lighting system and water supply. One weekly news- 
paper is published. A splendid farming country is directly tributary. 
The crops are extraordinary, many farms yielding as high as fifty 
bushels to the acre. Lands may be bought at from $15 to $30 per 
acre. J. P. FuUerton is the town clerk and E. H. Dammarel is secre- 
tary of the local chamber of commerce. 

Clarkston lies across the river from Lewis ton, Idaho. There is a 
population of about 1,500 people living within the limits of the town 
and a large number reside on the immediate outskirts. The town has 
steamer connections with other Snake river points. Clarkston has a 
large trade with the surrounding country and is a growing commercial 
center. There is a good school system, numerous churches, hotels and 
business buildings. The town is situated in the valley lands of the 
river, which here spreads out into a wide basin. The lands are irri- 
gated from the waters of Asotin creek. A weekly newspaper is pub- 
lished. 

Craigle is a country postoffice located in the southeastern part of 
the county and not far from the Snake river. Boats plying on that 
stream furnish the transportation facilities for the district. Mining, 
stock raising and general farming are the principal industries of the 
district. E. C. Lathrop is the postmaster. 

Cloverland is a small village located twelve miles from the county 
seat, the nearest point having transportation facilities. It is sur- 
rounded by a fine agricultural and fruit growing district which is 
undergoing rapid development. James Florance is the postmaster. 

Anatone is a town of 200 people, located in the southern part of 
the county. It is in the center of a farming, stock raising and lumber- 
ing district. A flour mill is located in the town and there is a good 
opportunity for a creamery. One newspaper, the Times, is published. 
J. A. Bradley is the postmaster. 

BENTON COUNTY. 

Benton is one of the newer counties of the state, having been cre- 
ated by action of the Legislature of 1905. The territory included 
within its limits formerly constituted a portion of Yakima and Klickitat 
counties, both of which lie to the westward of Benton county. The 
Columbia river bounds it in all other directions. Walla Walla and 
Franklin counties lie to the east, while Douglas county is immediately 
north. The area is about 1,600 miles. 
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Topography. 

By reason of topographical conditions the county is divided into 
three natural sections. The southern portion consists of an elevated 
plain or plateau, practically treeless and in places arid. Much of this 
land, however, is well adapted to wheat growing and the area under 
plough is increasing rapidly each year. It is not uncommon for wheat 
to run twenty-five bushels to the acre without the aid of irrigation. 
The famous "Horse Heaven" country lies in this region. Along the 
low lands adjacent to the Columbia river are many fine fruit ranches, 
while stock raising is an industry of considerable importance. 

The Yakima river runs through the center of the county and the 
valley lands bordering on this stream have proven highly productive 
under irrigation. Many thousands of acres of land are already under 
ditches, producing abundant crops of peaches, apples, strawberries, 
raspberries, grapes, melons, tomatoes, sugar beets, com, alfalfa and a 
large variety of other fruits, vegetables and grasses. 

Irrigation. 

The adaptability of the soil to irrigation and the feasibility of divert- 
ing the water of the river for this purpose were fully realized by the 
early settlers. Irrigation projects were attempted fifteen years ago 
but failed in a large measure owing to the hard times which involved 
the promoters. These conditions have now been overcome, and in 
addition to the established irrigation systems, several new projects are 
now under way. 

The Rattlesnake hills are the distinctive feature of the northern 
portion of the county. These hills are Watered by springs and small 
creeks which contribute to render this section well adapted to grazing, 
a condition of which full advantage has been taken. In the more level 
portions of the northern section wheat is grown while barley and oats 
are also receiving attention from the grain growers. Much of this 
district, however, still remains covered with bunch grass. 

Efforts are being made to provide irrigation for the uplands by 

means of artesian wells with every prospect of success. 

■ 

Transportation. 

The main line of the Northern Pacific railway enters the county 
near Kennewick and follows a general westerly course along the 
valley of the Yakima river. The length of trackage in the county is 
slightly over forty-three miles and the farmers in the Yakima valley 
lands are thus well provided with transportation facilities. 

In the southern section steamers plying on the Columbia river 
supply an outlet for the wheat and orchard products. 

When new railroads now under construction are completed, the 
county will be well equipped in this respect and its development will 
be much more rapid than has been the case in the past. 
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The North Coast line will cross the county in a general south- 
westerly direction, and the right of way of the Portland & Seattle road 
follows the north bank of the Columbik river from Kennewick along 
the entire southern boundary of the county. 

Important Industries and Products. 

The irrigated districts, particularly those Ijring along the Columbia 

river, are famous for their early crops. Strawberries and other small 

fruits mature only a brief time behind the California products and the 

growers reap a rich harvest from this advantageous circumstance. In 

this connection the following from the Spokane "Spokesman-Review" 

of May 3, 1906, will prove interesting: 

"Columbia river basin strawberries have been received in Spokane, 
giving evidence once more that within 150 miles of Spokane is a coun- 
try that produces fruit only some ten days later than California, and 
of a quality in looks and flavor far surpassing the southern berry. 
These strawberries were taken from plants that were not protected in 
any manner throughout the winter, and are but the forerunner of an 
excellent crop of high grade berries that will be on the market in 
quantity within a week." 

It is no uncommon thing for 300 crates of strawberries to be 
marketed from a single acre of land. 

In the valley lands alfalfa gives splendid yields, eight tons to the 
acre being an ordinary annual cut. 

Asparagus and rhubarb are being given increased attention with 
satisfactory results to the producers. Potatoes are also taking an im- 
portant place in the commercial products of the county, a yield of 
forty tons being reported from a tract of three and one-half acres of 
land. 

The large alfalfa yields make dairying a natural field for the enter- 
prising farmer, and this industry will increase in importance in com- 
ing years. Bee culture is also coming to be regarded as a field of 
profitable endeavor. 

A Prosperous County. 

Benton is one of the counties where prosperity is widespread and 
general, with few men who would rank as wealthy but practically the 
entire population being in comfortable circumstances. 

The average of per capita wealth in real property for assessment 
piurposes is $539, and in personal property $122, a showing excelled by 
only a few counties in the state. The people have not overlooked their 
duty to their children, and for their education an excellent system of 
public schools is maintained in all of the settled sections of the county. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Prosser, the county seat, is a city of about 2,000 inhabitants, located 
in the western central portion of the county and on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway. The townsite covers about one square mille, 
and the population is showing a steady increase. Prosser is the dis- 
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tributing and shipping center for a large wheat growing and fruit 
raising district. Irrigated fruit tracts of from 5 to 20 acres may be 
had at varying prices, according to condition of improvement, etc. The 
town has six churches,. a free public library, a volunteer fire depart- 
ment and a good water supply. Three weekly papers are published. 
There are openings in the town for an ice plant and a canning factory. 
E. W. R. Taylor is the mayor, J. W. Calliscotte is the city clerk, and 
the secretary of the chamber of commerce is Lon Boyle. 

Kennewick is a town of about 1,500 inhabitants, located on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific railway and is also reached by the 
Portland & Seattle road now in course of construction. The district 
surrounding is wonderfully productive and Kennewick as its com- 
mercial center is enjoying a rapid growth. The early fruits and vege- 
tables grown in the vicinity have made the town famous. Strawberries 
ripen late in April and have brought as high as $25 per crate. The 
town has five churches, a good school system, volunteer fire department 
of twenty-five men, public lighting and water system, a weekly news- 
paper and a variety of commercial establishments, including an ice 
and cold storage plant. There is an excellent opening for a flouring 
mill. L. E. Johnson is the mayor, Fay F. Dean is the city clerk and 
J. W. Hewetson is secretary of the local commercial organization. 

Carley is located in the extreme southwestern portion of the county 
on the Columbia river. It is a landing place for steamers plying on the 
river and will also be an important shipping point for the Portland & 
Seattle railway when that line is completed. Tributai;y to Carley is an 
immense wheat, fruit, and livestock district which will combine to give 
the town considerable commercial importance. A general merchan- 
dise store, blacksmith shop and hotel are wanted. Free sites to those 
desiring to establish industries are offered. Lydia M. Carley is the 
postmistress. 

CHEHALIS COUNTY. 

Chehalis county occupies the central portion of the tier of counties 
bordering directly along the Pacific ocean. It is one of the large coun- 
ties of Western Washington, having an area of 2,600 square miles. At 
the last session of the State Legislature an act was passed for the 
division of this county. Under the terms of this act, which, however, 
is not yet in effect, a new county to be known as Grays Harbor county 
is created, comprising about four-fifths of the present area. The re- 
maining section, composed of the extreme southeastern comer of the 
county as now constituted, retains the name of Chehalis county. This 
article has been prepared without reference to the proposed division. 

Resources. 

Chehalis county is one of the most thickly wooded sections of the 
entire state. Its timber resources are tremendous and as yet they 
have scarcely been touched. Experts have estimated that there are 
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iiu>re than eight hundred thousand acres of standing timber in the 
county, an amount not equalled by any other county in the state. More 
than fifty lumber mills and shingle mills are in active operation in the 
county with a combined daily capacity of two million feet of lumber and 
two and one-half million shingles. Some of these mills rank among 
the largest enterprises of the kind in the world. 

Lands. 

In addition to its timber resources, the county has much extremely 
fertile agricultural land, and this is by no means confined to the river 
bottoms. Many of the higher levels when cleared of the timber have 
proven capable of raising fine crops of grasses, vegetables and fruits, 
and general farming together with dairying and horticulture is rapidly 
becoming an important industry. The interest that is being taken In 
fruit raising is indicated by the fact that fifteen thousand apple trees 
were set out during the year 1906. Logged ofT lands, suitable for any 
one of the above purposes are available in abundance and the amount 
is being increased each year as the mills make further inroads Into 
the forests. These lands are to be had at moderate prices and under 
cultivation yield abundantly. The soil of the river bottoms is not to be 
surpassed anywhere in respect to richness and fertility. It is a deep 
alluvium and where properly tilled yields extraordinary returns of all 
manner of temperate zone products. 

^ Fisheries. 

The taking, canning and packing of fish is another important in- 
dustry. A number of salmon canneries are in operation and clams are 
also canned on a merchantable scale. Sardines are taken in great quan- 
tities and the canning of these fish should develop into a profitable in- 
dustry. The raising of oysters is likely to become one of the leading 
pursuits of the county. Eastern oysters transplanted and brought to 
maturity here are a most palatable delicacy and there is an abundance 
of tide lands which meet every condition necessary for success in that 
line. 

Waterways. 

The largest stream flowing through the county is the Chehalis 
river, which enters the county in its southeastern corner and flows in 
a general westerly direction, emptying into Grays Harbor, a sheltered 
bay offering safe anchorage to an unlimited deep sea shipping. Grays 
Harbor is the largest lumber shipping point in the entire state. Tribu- 
tary to the Chehalis river there are a number of smaller streams hav- 
ing their sources in the mountainous district of the northern section of 
the county and flowing almost directly south. The Humptulips river 
empties into Grays Harbor a few miles west of the point where it re- 
ceives the water of the Chehalis river. 
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Transportation. 

The county is quite well provided with transportation facilities, al- 
though it is anticipated that important improvements in this particular 
will be made in the not distant future. Numerous steam schooners 
and sailing craft m;ay always be seen in the harbor loading lumber for 
distant points, while the Northern Pacific railway has several branches 
running through the county, tapping the heavily timbered districts and 
also reaching the numerous summer resorts which are located along 
the coast of the open ocean. Altogether there are nearly one hundred 
miles of railroad tracks in the county in addition to electric lines, and 
when the new transcontinental roads now building to the state are com- 
pleted, this trackage will be greatly increased. 

Schools. 

The county maintains a splendid system of public schools which 
ranks well with those of the more populous counties. The last school 
census showed a total of nearly six thousand children of school age in 
the county. There are eighty school houses in the county and the 
school property is valued at $194,752. School teachers to the number 
of 160 are employed. The average wages paid male teachers is $74 
per month, and female teachers are paid $55.25 per month. 

Advantages to Newcomers. 

Chehalis county offers attractive inducements to newcomers, both 
to wa^e-esirners and to those who may wish to engage in business 
enterprises, or in the development of the natural resources of the 
county. The mills, logging camps and cities are heavy consumers of 
all manner of farm and orchard products, and at present the bulk of 
these supplies is brought in from outside points. There is an unlimited 
market for all commodities of this nature that can be produced and 
the opportunities presented in this connection are manifold. The 
climate is healthful and while there is an abundance of rainfall, this 
fact in itself assures the farmer against the possibility of crop failure. 
The mills are always looking for good loggers and lumbermen, and 
steady employment in this line may almost invariably be obtained. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

lyiontesano, the county seat, is a town of about 2,250 inhabitants, 
and is located on the line of the Northern Pacific railway. It is also 
accessible to sailing and steam vessels, one large steam schooner and 
two sailing vessels being owned in and operated from the town. • Lum- 
bering and logging are the chief industries, there being two saw mills, 
five shingle mills and a sash and door factory in operation in and 
around the town. There are five churches, good schools, a volunteer 
fire department of twenty-five men and well equipped lighting and 
water systems. Montesano is located in one of the richest valleys of 
the state and has no superior as a dairy section. This industry with 
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Intensive farming is rapidly gaining a foothold in the district and con- 
tributing largely to the growth and prosperity of the town. The place 
is well adapted to manufacturing and sites for that purpose are to be 
had at very reasonable prices. R. L. Shelley is the mayor, N. D. Mc- 
Killip is the city clerk and R. H. Fleet is the secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce. 

Aberdeen, with her workers receiving the princely daily wage of 
$14,500, is aptly known as the "City of Payrolls." The location of the 
city on Grays Harbor, which is one of the half dozen real harbors of 
the Pacific coast, and through which one-third of the standing timber 
of the State of Washington will be tributary, poupled with a citizen- 
ship keenly alive to the interests of the place, must inevitably create 
here one of the most important ports of the west. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, 736 vessels cleared from 
Grays Harbor. Early in 1907 congress appropriated $777,000 for the 
Improvement of the Harbor. 

Aberdeen enjoys terminal rail rates, and the lumber industry gives 
this portion of the Northern Pacific railroad a most profitable business. 
The Union Pacific has purchased right of way and completed construc- 
tion plans for tapping the Harbor country and will undoubtedly have 
trains in operation during 1908. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad is also seeking entrance, though materialization of Its plans 
may be more distant. 

Eleven immense saw mills, numerous shingle mills and wood- 
working plants are the keynote of Aberdeen's industrial strength, al- 
though there are a number of other establishments such as sheet 
metal works, clam and fish canneries, cigar factories, sail lofts, etc 
Thousands of tons of refuse are automatically fed into great refuse 
burners by the various mills and no attempt has been made to utilize 
them for by-products. Experiments have proven that turpentine, wood 
preserving oil, charcoal and other merchantable commodities could be 
advantageously derived from this waste. There are especially tempt- 
ing opportunities for the manufacture of furillture from fir and spruce. 
The former wood especially has a beautiful grain and readily takes 
any stain. 

Aberdeen is as attractive in a retail mercantile way as it is in- 
dustrially. The business section of the city is modern and substantially 
constructed of cement, brick and stone. A disastrous fire some three 
years ago afforded an opportunity for uniform rebuilding in marked 
contrast to the appearance of many rapidly growing cities. Up to date 
fire fighting equipment and a paid fire department have reduced in- 
surance rates to a very marked degree. 

Aberdeen maintains an exceptionally good school system. Forty 
high grade teachers are employed. Music, drawing, domestic science, 
manual training, physical culture, all have their place in the courses 
offered. Free text books are furnished and a commercial and ste- 
nographic course in the high school is a somewhat unusual departure. 
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In the immediate vicinity of Aberdeen there is comparatively little 
land under cultivation and the city is compelled to bring in ninety 
per cent of its garden and dairy produce from outside points. Plenty 
of fertile land is available for clearing and the truck gardener who en- 
gages in this work will be assured real success. Small fruits do par- 
ticularly well. 

Indicative of the aggressiveness of Aberdeen, her business men are 
conductiilg, through the chamber of commerce, a campaign of pub- 
licity with the intention of making known the advantages of the city 
and attractive literature or information upon any subject may be ob- 
tained by writing to that body. Eugene France is the mayor, Peter F. 
Clarke the city clerk, and W. L. Crissey is secretary of the chamber of 
commerce. 

Hoquiam is a city of about 6,000 inhabitants and is located on the 
line of the Northern Pacific railway and also having an advantageous 
location on the shore of Grays Harbor. The town site covers an area 
of three square miles. Lumbering and fishing are the chief industries, 
ships laden with the products of the mills sailing to all parts of the 
world. Hoquiam has a number of fine buildings, including a city hall 
built at an expense of $25,000. There are nine church buildings in the 
city, which also maintains a first class system of public schools. A 
paid fire department supplemented by a volunteer organization is main- 
tained. Electricity and gas are supplied to residents and business 
houses and there is a fine gravity and pumping water system. One 
daily and two weekly papers are published. It is estimated that there 
are one thousand wage earners employed in the city. An electric rail- 
way connects Hoquiam with the neighboring city of Aberdeen. Ho- 
quiam is enjoying a rapid growth and offers many opportunities to ener- 
getic, enterprising newcomers. A. J. Mclntlre is the mayor, Z. T. Wil- 
son is city clerk and A. C. Girard is secretary of the local commercial 
organization. 

El ma is' a town of about 2,400 inhabitants and is located on the 
Grays Harbor and Summit branches of the Northern Pacific railway. 
Stage lines run to varying outlying villages. Farming, logging, lum- 
bering, wood working, and the creamery business are the chief in- 
dustries of the town and of the surrounding district. Excellent oppor- 
tunities are presented for new manufacturing establishments, particu- 
larly such as can utilize the native woods. There are six churches in 
the town, well equipped schools, electric lighting plant, volunteer fire 
department of thirty-four men, and water system under municipal con- 
trol. Elma is situated in a choice portion of the fertile Chehalis valley 
and there is nearby a large area of fine bottom land. Market garden- 
ing and dairying are carried on extensively and an inexhaustible 
market is found in the Grays Harbor cities. Two weekly papers are 
published. N. Heriman is tne mayor, E. S. Avey is the city clerk and 
Luther R. Roles is secretary of the local chamber of commerce. 
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Cosmopolis is a town of about 1,200 inhabitants, located in the Grays 
Harbor district, a short distance from Aberdeen, with which city it is 
connected by an electric car line. A branch of the Northern Pacific 
railway reaches Cosmopolis, which is also accessible to sea-going water 
craft. The principal industries are the manufacture of lumber, shingles, 
various classes of wood products, salmon packing, etc., while a large 
number of mercantile establishments cater to the wants of the com- 
munity. The city hall is a wooden building costing $4,000. The town 
is well equipped with churches, and schools; a free reading room and 
volunteer fire department are maintained, and water and electric light 
are supplied to the people by private companies. There are about 500 
wage-earners in the city, having an aggregate pay roll of $27,000 per 
month. A. G. Wellington is the mayor, and W. S. McLaughlin is the 
city clerk. 

Oakviile is a town of about 400 inhabitants, located on the line of 
the Northern Pacific railway in the center of an important lumbering 
and farming district. The timber resources of this section are of im- 
mense value and the bottom lands are well adapted to general farming. 
Oakviile is a growing town and will develop more rapidly as the re- 
sources of the surrounding district are more thoroughly exploited. 

C. N. Mills is the mayor and H. W. Paul is the town clerk. 

Markham is a village located in a lumbering and logging district, 
although there is also some stock raising in the vicinity. There is 
considerable bottom land nearby that is highly suited for general farm- 
ing. The Northern Pacific railway furnishes transportation facilities. 

D. A. Watson is the postmaster. 

Satsop is a village of about 200 people, located on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway and a few miles from the southern boundary 
line of Mason county. Logging, general farming and dairying make up 
the chief industries of the surrounding district. There are openings 
in the village for a saw mill and for a general store. A doctor is also 
wanted. A. W. Parrish is the postmaster. 

Sine is located in the eastern portion of the county near the Thurs- 
ton county boundary. The manufacture of shingles is the chief indus- 
try but the surrounding country is well adapted to farming and fruit 
growing. Sine is located three miles from a branch line of the North- 
ern Pacific railway. Orris I. Murray is the postmaster. 

CHELAN COUNTY. 

Area, 2,000 square miles; population about 14,000. Altitude of the 
Columbia river at Wenatchee, 629 feet; the Wenatchee and Entiat val- 
leys 100 to 300 feet higher; Chelan lake, 1,095 feet. The peaks in the 
Cascade range approach an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Transportation. 

The Great Northern traverses the county from east to west; the 
Columbian & Okanogan company operates steamers on the Columbia 
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river, the eastern boundary of the county, connecting \7ith the Great 
Northern at Wenatchee, and two steamers operate on Lake Chelan 
and connect with the Columbian & Okanogan company at Chelan Falls. 

Resources and Climate. 

In wealth and variety of resources, Chelan county stands pre- 
eminent as one of the best of the state. Many of the resources are 
as yet in the infancy of dievelopmnt. Horticulture, agriculture, lum- 
bering, stock raising, mining, dairying, are each of more or less im- 
portance and tiie comparative stage of their development is indicated 
in the order named. 

The climate is one of the attractive features of the county. There 
are 300 days of sunshine each year. The winters are never cold, the 
thermometer rarely reaching zero, usually ranging from 20 to 40 de- 
gress above. The summers are warm but the nights are cool. Snow 
fall is heavy in the mountains. The average rain fall, including snow, 
is 12 and 15 inches yearly. 

Topography. 

The characteristic physical features of the county are its forest- 
covered mountains, its valleys of wonderful fertility, and its scenic 
lakes of matchless beauty. The county generally is rugged, the Cas- 
cade mountains occupying a greater part of its area. On these there 
is much timber, especially in the western portion of the county, and a 
large area of grazing land. 

Principal Valleys. 

There are three principal valleys — ^Wenatchee, Chelan, and Entiat. 
The famous Wenatchee valley occupies the southern portion of the 
county. A number of irrigating canals have been constructed, utilizing 
the water of the northwest and by virtue of the size and quality of its 
fruit it has received the designation "The Home of the Big Red Apple." 
The Entiat valley is the smallest of the main valleys. It is irrigated by 
a number of ditches, has plenty of water power that is being utilized, 
produces fruit and vegetables in large quantities, and has plenty of 
range for grazing purposes. 

The Chelan valley occupies the northern portion of the county and 
is that country surrounding Lake Chelan. There is a large acreage of 
tillable land on either side of the lake. Irrigation is unnecessary, the 
soil being very fertile, producing heavy crops of fruit and agricultural 
products. 

Lake Chelan. 

Lake Chelan, a picturesque body of water^ is the largest lake in the 
state and one of the deepest in the United States. The district is fast 
becoming known as a pleasure resort. The lake is from one to four 
miles wide and fifty miles long. It is 400 feet above the Columbia river 
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and the outlet is only three and one-half miles long. This gives over 
200,000 horse-power. The power is being utilized and will in time be an 
important factor in the production of wealth in this section. 

Lake Wenatchee. 

Lake Wenatchee, the source of the Wenatchee river, is a small but 
beautiful body of water, and is becoming noted as a resort. 

Fruit Raising. 

For quality, variety, and amount of fruit that can be raised to the 
acre, this section has become famous. Fruits of all kinds that grow 
any where in the temperate zone, are raised in great abundance. ' These 
include apples, peaches, plums, apricots, and the small fruits, grapes, 
raspberries, gooseberries, strawberries, currants. Of these, apples, 
peaches, grapes, and cherries approach perfection. Apples weighing 
forty-three ounces, and flavor to correspond to the size have been 
grown. Peaches have been raised weighing eighteen ounces and that 
measured thirteen inches in circumference. Bunches of grapes that 
weigh from three to six pounds are not uncommon. The chief money- 
maker among the orchard trees is the apple. Apple trees in bearing 
average six boxes to the tree, the older tree going much higher. One 
n^an's orchard of fifteen-year-old apple trees for the past three years 
has averaged twenty-two boxes to the tree with eighty trees to the 
acre. 

Prize Winning Products. 

The quality of fruit produced is evidenced by the following figures 
which speak for themselves: At the Buffalo Pan American Exposi- 
tion, this state won the gold medal on the best general fruit exhibit, 
and Chelan county exhibitors won seventeen out of the forty-two indi- 
vidual medals, four of which were gold. 

Wenatchee valley fruits exhibited in plates at the Interstate Fair, 
held in Spokane in 1901, were awarded more than one-half of all the 
prizes given, and the first prize for general display was awarded to 
Wenatchee. At the Interstate Fair held in Spokane in the fall of 1902, 
Wenatchee was awarded the majority of all prizes offered for individ- 
ual plate exhibits. At the State and Interstate Fairs in 1903 and 1904, 
Wenatchee received a large majority of the prizes awarded. At the 
St. Louis Fair in 1904, Chelan county was awarded a gold medal for 
general collection, of fruits, and Chelan county exhibitors won in all 
forty-five prizes during the fair. 

Something over one million fruit trees have been planted the past 
three years. 

The different varieties of nuts have been found to be paying crops. 
The English walnut and the almond do exceptionally well, and forty 
acres of the former were set out this year in the county. 
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Soil. 

The soil, being a decomposed lava and volcanic ash, is very deep, 
of wonderful fertility, and crops have never been known to fail. The 
rainfall is light, necessitating irrigation in parts of the Chelan region, 
but the water supply is ample. All kinds of agricultural products, ex- 
cept the tropical, grow in abundance. The valleys are especially 
adapted to gardening. These products find a ready market in Puget 
Sound points and places in Canada and the east. Three crops of 
alfalfa are raised every year, each of which averages four tons per 
acre. Roots and vegetables are prolific, potatoes tipping the scales at 
three and four pounds being common. Small farms are the rule, for 
upon ten acres a farmer can support a good sized family in comfort 
and then have plenty to lay by for a rainy day. Cereals of all kinds 
thrive, but owing to the fact that the land is much more valuable for 
fruit and vegetables, it does not pay to raise cereals. Tomatoes do 
well, and a canning factory in Wenatchee has been built to take care 
of the surplus of this vegetable and for fruit too ripe for marketing. 

Timber. 

The mountains in the western part of the county are covered with 
a good variety of pine timber containing approximately a billion and 
a half of lumber. A large part of the county lies in the Washington 
forest reserve. There are twenty saw mills, the largest of which is 
a mill at Leavenworth, which began operation in 1902, and which sup- 
plies lumber largely for the eastern market. A saw mill at the mouth 
of the Bntiat river furnishes lumber for the Big Bend country across 

the Columbia. 

Mining. 

Mining is destined to become an important industry. In all parts 
are to be found mjnes of copper, gold, silver, lead and molybdonite. 
The region about Lake Chelan is especially rich in ore. Large beds of 
low grade mineral have been found, which on account of the lack of 
cheap transportation facilities have lain dormant for many years. A 
mountain of solid galena has been discovered at the head of Lake 
Chelan. The Holden mine in the same locality, is rich in copper, a 
vein of 140 feet of which has already been cross-cut. At the head of 
the lake is a producing mine of molybdonite, a valuable metal, found 
in commercial quantities in only one other location in the world. The 
Crum mine, on the Entiat river, is being developed, and a stamp mill 
has been installed for that purpose. Ores of high grade have been 
found near Leavenworth. At Blewett the mines have been worked for 
forty years. Deposits of coal have been found in small veins through- 
out the county. 

Game and Fish. 

The game and fish are some of the attractions of the county. Bears, 
deer and elk are found in the mountains, while the lakes and rivers 
—7 
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are teeming with speckled beauties. The pleasures of hunting and 
Ushing may be enjoyed at the best by only a few hours drive from the 
well settled districts. 

For one who loves the wilder phases of nature, Chelan county, with 
its mountains and rivers, hills and forests, gorges and cascades, lakes 
and valleys, has few equals. 

Live Stock. 

There is plenty of good range in the mountains, affording pasturage 
for thousands of head of cattle and sheep. Many large bands of sheep 
are herded here during the summer months. Dairying is of growing 
importance. 

Schools. 

There are in the county forty-six school districts. Graded schools 
are maintained in eight districts and high schools have been estab- 
lished in Wenatchee, Leavenworth, Chelan, Cashmere and Entiat. The 
number of school children is 3,123. The number of teachers employed 
is 108. The valuation of school property in the county is 85,174. The 
assessed valuation of property, including improvements, is $4,863,963. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Wenatchee, the county seat, is a city of about 3,500 inhabitants. It 
is the chief trade center of the county and also draws business from 
a large district reaching east and northward up to the Big Bend coun- 
try. It is located on the main line of the Great Northern railway and 
also on the Columbia river. It is headquarters for steamers plying 
northward on the Columbia and Okanogan rivers. The products of the 
orchards, farms and ranches surrounding Wenatchee are brought to 
the city for shipment and this business is an important element in the 
Wenatchee's growth and prosperity. Approximately 500 carloads of 
fruit alone are shipped each year. The city is enjoying a rapid growth 
and business blocks adequate to its needs are being erected. There 
are eight religious organizations in the city and a school system com- 
paring favorably with other communities of the state is maintained. 
A water system having a daily capacity of one million gallons is in 
operation and the city is supplied with electricity for lighting purposes. 
One daily and two weekly papers are published. A large suspension 
bridge reaching across the Columbia river into Douglas county is 
under construction. F. M. Scheble is the mayor, Sam R. Sumner is 
city clerk and D. N. Gellatly is secretary of the local commercial club. 

Leavenworth is a town of about 1,200 inhabitants and is located on 
the main line of the Great Northern railway. It is an important rail- 
way division point and the company employees in the town number 
from 300 to 400. A big lumber and box factory is also located here, 
having a monthly pay roll of about |15,000. There are also paying 
mines in the vicinity which are important contributors to the pros- 
perity of the town. There is a large amount of the finest fruit land 
tributary to Leavenworth and during the past year more than 165,000 
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trees, mostly apples and cherries, were set out. The quality of the 
fruit is as high as any raised in the Wenatchee valley. The town has 
an excellent school system, is lighted by electricity and has a water 
supply and sewer system. G. W. Hoxsey is the mayor and Guy A. 
Hamilton is city clerk. 

Chelan is a town of about 700 inhabitants located at the foot of 
the lake of the same name and a few miles back from the Columbia 
river. Stage lines connect the town with regular steamers pljring on 
the river. There are also steamers running on the lake connecting the 
town with other lake ports. Chelan is the center of a fine fruit grow- 
ing district, and lumbering and mining are also carried on extensively. 
It is noted chiefly, however, as a famous summer resort. LAke Chelan 
is the largest lake in the state and one of the deepest in the world. 
Its waters teem with trout and other game fish and its shores furnish 
ideal locations for hotels and summer campers. The water power 
available in the falls nearby is estimated at 200,000 horse-power. There 
are four churches in the town, a good school system, electric lighting 
plant and various mercantile establishments. A trip through the state 
is not complete without a visit to Lake Chelan. Geo. L. Richardson is 
the mayor of the town, W. B. Moore is the town clerk and C. E. Rusk 
is the secretary of the local commercial organization. 

Cashmere is a town of about 700 population, and is located on the 
naain line of the Great Northern railway. It is the distributing point 
for a large irrigated district, which is noted for the amount and quality 
of its products. There is a vast stretch of range land tributary in the 
valley and a splendid but as yet undeveloped water power is available 
near the town. A great number of sheep are raised in the district and 
Cashmere would be a splendid site for a woolen mill. The timber re- 
sources are practically untouched and good chances for the operation 
of saw mills are offered. There are openings also for a fruit cannery 
and creamery. The town has several churches and schools and a 
weekly paper is published. Thomas Bollman is the postmaster. 

Lakeside, located about one mile from the town of Chelan has a 
population of about 500. It has steamer connection with other lake 
points and as the district develops will enjoy a steady growth. It is 
scenically a beautiful spot and is a noted resort^or tourists. 

Peshastin is a town of about 300 people located on the line of the 
Great Northern railway, and near the eastern foothills of the Cascade 
range of mountains. The country surrounding the town is splendidly 
adapted to dairying and fruit raising and these industries are rapidly 
being developed on a large scale. Lumbering is also carried on ex- 
tensively. Green B. Kinney is the postmaster. 

Entlat is a village of about 250 inhabitants located at the mouth of 
the river of the same name. Water power here supplies the motive 
force for a saw mill and other industries and also supplies electric light 
for Waterville, the county seat of Douglas county, lying on the other 
side of the Columbia river. 
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CLALLAM COUNTY, 

Clallam county lies in the extreme northwestern part of the state. 
It has ninety miles along the Straits of San Juan de Fuca and about 
thirty miles of shore line along the Pacific ocean, with an area of 
about two thousand square miles. 

Its physical features are extremely varied. The southern half of 
the county throughout its entire length is mountainous. The Northern 
half is made up of level stretches and bench lands. Numerous streams 
flowing from the mountains, abound in every portion of the county. 
There are many lakes, chief among which are Lakes Crescent, Suther- 
lin and Ozette. Crescent contains about twenty square miles of water, 
set among the towering mountains of the Olympic range. This is 
famous as a summer resort. There are several hotels and many priv- 
ate cottages. 

Soil. 

A large portion of the county has soil of great fertility. Dungeness 
valley and Sequim prairie form the eastern part of the county, and 
are under a high degree of cultivation and produce immense crops. 
The bottom lands to the west of Port Angeles, Eden valley, Beaver^ 
Forks and Quinault prairies, are all cultivated. The heavy timbered 
land when cleared is in most cases as fertile as the bottom lands. 

Climate. 

Clallam county has all the extremes of climate. Along the Straits, 

however, the temperature is remarkably equable, neither cold in winter 

nor hot in summer. The rainfall ranges from about twenty-five inches 

in the eastern part of the county to about 100 inches at Neah bay. The 

average at Port Angeles is twenty-nine inches. In the mountainous 

and western parts the rainfall is excessive, causing luxuriant growth 

of vegetation. 

Dairying. 

» 

Clallam county is the second in the state in the number of its 
dairies and they are increasing rapidly. Fortunes are being made in 
this industry. The mild climate, abundant and rich grasses, the num- 
erous streams of pur^t water, all combine to make this section most 

favorable to dairying. 

Schools. 

The county has a fine system of schools, every section being sup- 
plied. 

Industries. 

Lumbering is the main industry, there being a large number of 
lumber and shingle mills. The fishing industry is also important. Near 
Port Angeles is a quarry of the finest sandstone on the coast. It has 
been opened at a cost of about $75,000. The Craig Fish Products com- 
pany and the Manhattan Canning company at Port Angeles, each rep- 
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T^nent a Urfe outUr of money. The Angelw Brewing companr is 
made up of Chicago men who bare iuTetted about 1100,000 in tbe plant 

Traneportation. 

Transportation to all points in Callam countr is by steamboat Tbe 
yi*rryice is rerr good. Tbe C. M. ib St P. railwar# tbe Union Pacific 
railwar and the Northern Pacific railwar each bare bad several crews 
of surverors in tbe field throughout the countr tbe past rear and all 
truncations point to an era of vast railroad construction on the Olfmpic 
(/^ninsula in the near future. The Continental Timber company, a sub- 
fcidiary institution of the C. M. k St P, railway has expended close to 
$4,000,000 in the purcliase of timber in Clallam county and is still buy- 
ing all it can get 

PrfnetpsI Towns mn6 VfMages. 

Port Angeles' is the county seat and largest town of the county. 
It is on tbe Straits of Juan de Fuca, about sixty miles from tbe ocean, 
with a perfect harbor, affording about twenty miles of water front 
adapted to wharfage purposes. With the coming of the railroads 
Port Angeles is bound to become an important shipping point and the 
great natural resources of tbe county will aid in building up a large 
city. 

Dungeness is a village of &bout 150 people and is located in the 
northeastern section of the county. Back of the town are fine farms 
and dairy ranches. Splendid crops of potatoes, alfalfa, oats, etc., are 
raised and Dungeness butter is famous over the state. Several large 
shingle and lumber mills, merchandise stores and a big creamery plant 
make up the important enterprises of Dungeness. There are fine open- 
ings for newcomers in the various lines noted. R. H. Blaje is the post- 
master. 

Port Wfl Mams is a small shipping point located not far from Dunge- 
n^rss. There is a fine body of timber adjacent to the village, which 
(fftHT% an excellent site for a saw mill. Dairying is carried on to a 
considerable extent and the farmers find a market for their product 
at the local creamery. Seguin prairie, located nearby, consists of 
about 4,000 acres, all of which is practically under irrigation by water 
taken from the Dungeness river. There is daily steamer service be- 
tween Port William and Seattle. 

CfaMam is a small village located on the bay of the same name 
which offers the first safe anchorage to vessels entering the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca. Dairying and stock raising are important industries 
carried on in the vicinity of Clallam. When railroads for which sur- 
veys have been made are constructed, a big lumber industry will grow 
up in this district. William Kemper is tbe postmaster. 

Quillayute is located in tbe western part of the county not far from 
the ocean. It is in the center of a farming country and transportation, 
as yet ia furnished by wagon and pack train. Railroad surveys have 
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been completed through the district which will develop rapidly when 
transportation facilities are provided. J. S. Maxfield is the post- 
master. 

Blyn is a small logging point located on a practically land-locked 
harbor in the northeast part of the county. There is a big annual 
shingle cut at present, but opportunity is presented for a large in- 
crease in this industry. W. B. Main is the postmaster. 

Forks is a small village located in the southwest portion of the 
county. A wagon road connects the place with East Clallam, which 
has steamer communicaton with all Sound ports. Lumbering and 
dairying are the chief industries and there is room for many additional 
people to engage in these occupations.. There is a fertile prairie coun- 
try nearby which is extremely productive. Frank M. Ackerby is the 
postmaster. 

Gettysburg is located on the Straits of Juan de F\ica and has 
steamer connections with the cities of Puget Sound. The adjacent 
country is for the most part heavily timbered, but good farm lands 
occur and yield profitable crops. Dairying and stock raising in addi- 
tion to logging and lumbering are the chief industries. Ida M. Sim- 
mons is the postmistress. 

CLARKE COUNTY. 

Clarke county lies in the southwestern section of the state, being 
bordered on its western and southern sides by the Columbia river. 
Skamania county lies directly to the east and to the north is Cowlitz 
county. It is one of the smaller counties of the state, having an area 
somewhat in excess of 600 square miles. In its general characteristics, 
Clarke county conforms largely to the balance of the district known as 
Western Washington. 

It was originally heavily wooded and there is still a vast amount of 
timber remaining uncut within its boundaries, notwithstanding the 
fact that Clarke county was one of the early settled sections of the 
state. There is a wide variation in the lands of this county, ranging 
from the rich alluvial lowlands of the river valleys, to the rougher and 
broken districts which lie in the foothills of the Cascade mountains. 

Streams. 

The county is exceedingly well watered. The Columbia river, as 

noted above, winds about a large portion of its borders, while the north 

fork of the Lewis river performs a similar function along its northern 

edge. Both these streams are navigable and regular lines of steamers 

operate on them. The south fork of the latter stream penetrates the 

central section of the county, watering a large and important tributary 

district. ^ 

Railroads. 

The Northern Pacific railroad skirts the Columbia river on the 
western boundary of the county, running from Vancouver to a connec- 
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tion with the main line at Kalama. Another branch of the same sys- 
tem is being extended in a general northeasterly direction, its ultimate 
destination being North Yakima. The North Bank railroad and the 
Oregon & Washington road, both of which are now in course of con- 
struction, will pass through the county affording the necessary trans- 
portation facilities from the lack of which the county has so long 
suffered. The first named road skirts the Columbia river along the 
southern boundary of the county and the latter parallels the Northern 
Pacific from Vancouver to Kalama. 

Soil. 

The soil is fertile and very prolific, and is well adapted to all cereal 

and root crops and especially for orchard and other fruit raising. 

Large tracts of these lands are comparatively level and are well 

farmed. 

Climate. 

The climate of Clarke county is very mild and uniform, giving de- 
lightful summers, and there is very little snow or freezing weather in 
winter. The rainfall is ample to mature all crops and no irrigation is 

necessary. 

Industries. 

The southern part of the county, particularly about Vancouver, is 
largely given up to fruit growing, a very large acreage being devoted 
particularly to raising prunes. Apples, pears, plums, grapes and all 
small fruits thrive amazingly. There are more than 500,000 prune trees 
in the county. 

Dairying is an important industry, there being eleven creameries 
and seven cheese factories in the county. The surplus bu(ter and 
cheese produced finds a ready market at Portland and Puget Sound 
cities. The county is well adapted to diversified farming and much 
grain is produced and the raising of live stock is an important in- 
dustry. Along the Columbia river fishing and lumbering flourish ex- 
tensively. The streams of the county are capable of being extensively 
used for power purposes, and on their banks are numerous saw mills. 
There are in the county 5,929 school children attending school in 
seventy-seven districts. The assessed valuation of real estate is $5,- 
329,198. The number of teachers employed is 121, and money to the 
amount of $51,680.95 was expended last year for teachers* wages. 

Future Development. 

Clarke county possesses peculiar advantages which will be more 
fully realized in the future than has been the case in the past. Its 
proximity to the sea and to the market afforded for its products in the 
city of Portland, Oregon, are points which are greatly in its favor, and 
the coming of new railway lines will hasten the development of its 
splendid natural resources. Land values are still comparatively low 
and the opportunities for engaging in different lines of productive in- 
dustry are most inviting. Dairying and fruit growing will continue to 
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Increase in Importance, and the newcomer who Investigates the ad- 
vantages offered by the county in these lines will not be disappointed. 
It is not a district where a fortune may be gleaned in a day, but it may 
be unqualifiedly recommended as a location which will pay good re- 
turns on every investment intelligently directed, whether it be of 
money or labor. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Vancouver, the county seat, is a city of about 8,000 inhabitants. It 
is located in the southeastern portion of the county and is an important 
railway and deep water shipping point. It is reached by the Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific and O. R. & N. railway systems and will be an 
important point on the North Bank line now in course of construction. 
Surrounding the city is a large and growing stock, dairy, fruit and 
lumber country for which Vancouver is the supply and distributing 
center. Eight religious denominations are represented in the, churches 
of the city which also maintains a fine system of public schools. Van- 
couver has a free library containing 3,000 volumes, a paid fire depart- 
ment, public lighting and water systems, two large hotels, street car 
line under construction, three newspapers, forty miles of railway and 
a large number of prosperous and enterprising business houses. The 
United States military headquarters for the department of the Colum- 
bia, including Washington, Oregon and Alaska is located here and the 
army post and barracks are considered among the finest in the country. 
The state school for the deaf and blind is also located at Vancouver. 
The rapid groT^lh of the city has created an opening for many new 
enterprises among which may be enumerated the following: Barrel 
factory, milk condensory, smelter, ship yard, iron foundry, shoe factory, 
fruit cannery, syrup factory and others. There are about 1,000 wage- 
earners in the city with an estimated monthly pay roll of $80,000. 
J. R. Harvey is the mayor, J. E. Harris is the city clerk and Ralph A. 
Coan is the secretary of the local commercial club. 

La Camas is a town of about 900 population located on the Colum- 
bia river and also on the line of the new North Bank railroad. The 
principal industry is a large paper mill, employing nearly 350 men. 
There is a good fruit and dairy district adjacent to the town and a 
creamery and cannery would both be paying enterprises. There are 
several churches, schools, public water supply and a number of stores 
in the town. The town is growing and offers opportunities in several 
lines, including the building of houses for rent by the mill employees. 
J. J. Harrington is the mayor and Geo. Self is the city clerk. 

LaCenter is a considerable town with a population of about 300. A 
prosperous dairying and mixed farming country surrounds the place, 
while lumbering and logging are extensively carried on in the Vicinity. 
Eight saw mills employing an average of forty men each are located 
within a radius of five miles of LaCenter and others are projected. 
Railroad ties in vast quantities are turned out at these mills. LaCenter 
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has water communication with the outside world and also has stage 
connection with the Northern Pacific railroad at Ridgefild. John K. 
Gaither is the postmaster. 

Etna is a small place located on the north fork of tfie Lewis river. 
It has stage and steamer connection with the outside world. Logging 
and lumbering are the chief industries, although fruit growing and 
general farming on the logged-off lands are proving attractive occupa- 
tions to many. Good lands are»to be had at reasonable prices, and 
excellent market facilities are afforder by the cities of Vancouver and 
Portland, Oregon, which are distant twenty-five and thirty-two miles 
respectively. A. P. Anrys is the postmaster. 

Yacolt is at town of about 300 people and is situated on a branch 
line of the Northern Pacific railway. At present the chief industry of 
the surrounding country is logging and lumbering but as the timber is 
cleared ofC, settlers are coming in and finding abundant opportunities 
for dairying, fruit raising and similar pursuits. Yacolt has good 
schools, churches and commercial enterprises commensurate with the 
size of the place. Henry W. Behringer is the postmaster. 

Am boy is a small place located in the northeastern part of the 
county and a few miles distant from Yacolt, the terminus of a branch 
line of the Northern Pacific railway. Lumbering, dairying and stock 
raising are the chief industries, although considerable fruit is grown 
in the near vicinity. W. H. Protzman is the postmaster. 

Brush Prairie is located on a branch line of the Northern Pacific 
railway and is the center of a milling and farming district. There is 
a large rural population surrounding the town and there is room for 
many more to locate on the available fertile lands. J. C. Bell is the 
postmaster. 

COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

Columbia is one of the three small counties occupying the extreme 
southeastern corner of the state. Walla Walla county bounds it on 
the west, the Snake river forms its northern border, Columbia county 
lies directly to the east and the Oregon state line bounds it on the 
south. The area of the county is 864 square miles. 

Topography. 

In the southern section of the county is a mountainous and heavily 
wooded district which is the source of numerous small streams which 
flow across the county in a general northwesterly direction. Much of 
the timber growth is included within a national forest reserve. It is 
estimated that* the standing timber will cut two hundred and fifty 
million feet of lumber. 

The balance of the county consists largely of rolling prairie lands, 
comprising one of the famous agricultural and stock raising sections 
of the . state. The soil is of a deep volcanic ash liberally mixed with 
clay. It is of heavy texture and of great fertility. The district differs 
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from much of Eastern Washington, In the important particular that 
sufficient moisture is precipitated to mature crops without irrigation. 

Products. 

All the grafns yield remarkably well, wheat ranging from twenty 
bushels to forty bushels per acre, and lands which have been seeded 
for the past twenty years seem to lose none of their capacity for pro- 
ducing a good harvest. For the year J906, Columbia county is credited 
with a crop of one and a quarter million bushels of wheat, one million 
bushels of barley and three hundred thousand bushels of oats. For 
1907 this record will probably be surpassed. 

In addition to its grains, the county is well adapted to the produc- 
tion of alfalfa and other hay grasses; sugar beets do remarkably well 
and all temperate zone vegetables give splendid returns. Fruit grow- 
ing is also claiming much attention, apples and pears constituting the 
bulk of the orchard trees. There are about eighty thousand apple 
trees in the county and half as many pear trees. Peaches; cherries and 
plums, are also grown on a lesser scale. 

Dairying is gaining a foothold in the county and butter making on 
a commercial scale is engaging the attention of the creamerymen. 

Climate. 

Columbia county enjoys a mild, healthful climate, and one in which 
pure enjoyment may be taken in outdoor life almost the year through. 
The mean temperature of the winter months ranges about the freezing 
point and for July and August, the average is well under seventy de- 
grees. The average rain prcipitation is about twenty-three inches. 
Snow falls in sufficient quantities to make good sleighing for several 
weeks in winter. About one hundred and fifty days in the year are 

cloudless. 

Transportation. 

The heavy grain production of the county has made it an attractive 
field for railroads, and both the Northern Pacific and O. R. & N. sys- 
tems have branches running through the various farming sections and 
reaching Dayton, the county seat. In the course of time the county 
will also be served by electric lines now building into the Inland Em- 
pire country. 

Advantages Offered. 

Columbia county is one of the solid, substantial counties of the 
state. It has no large cities, but within its confines are many well 
improved farms whose owners are independent and instead of paying 
interest on mortgages, are investors and receivers of dividends on their 
own account. The average of per capita of wealth listed for taxation 
purposes is close to one thousand dollars, a record excelled by only 
three counties in the state. 

Good wagon roads are being built through the county, bringing the 
farmers in touch with each other and contributing to the comfort and 
enjoyment of rural life. 
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Schools. 

The school system is among the best in the state. In 1906 there 
were 2,02S children of school age in the county, of whom 1966 were in 
actual attendance in the public schools, an exceptionally high percent- 
age. Seventy teachers were employed and their salaries totaled $27,- 
110.29. The number of school houses is forty-eight. 

Farm lands may still be had at reasonable prices and instances 
where the full cost price of farms has been paid from crops of two sea- 
sons are many. To those who may not wish to engage in agricultural 
pursuits there are many opportunities for entering manufacturing, 
commercial and other lines. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Dayton, the county seat, is located near the center of the county 
and is a junction point on the O. R. & N. and Northern Pacific rail- 
ways. The estimated population is 3,000. The town is the distributing 
center of a splendid agricultural section and as such is enjoying a 
steady growth. Flour and feed mills and lumbering are important in- 
dustries and there is room for more similar enterprises, such as a 
woolen mill, beet sugar factory, etc. There is an abundance of water 
power near by. There are ten churches, several school houses, includ- 
ing $50,000 high, school, volunteer fire department, electric lighting sys- 
tem, gravity water system and in fact all the advantages of a pros- 
perous community. Three newspapers are published. Andrew Nillson 
is the mayor, Jess Matzger is the city clerk and S. B. Moritz is secre- 
tary of the local commercial club. 

Star buck, in the northern part of the county, is an important ship- 
ping point on the O. R. & N. railroad, having a population of about 
600, It Is the next largest town in the county to Dayton, eighteen miles 
distant. It is on Tukannon creek, a stream having good water power 
capable of being harnessed and being made to do much service with 
its inherent force. A weekly paper is published. The town is situated 
in the midst of choice grazing and farming lands. Its chief shipments 
are wheat and wool. 

COWLITZ COUNTY, 

Cowlitz county occupies a portion of the southwestern corner of the 
state. The Columbia river forms a part of its southern and western 
boundary lines ; Wahkiakum county lies to the westward; Lewis county 
to the northward; Skamania county to the east and Clarke county to 
the south. The area of this county is 1,100 square miles. 

This county represents a variety of topographical conditions, vary- 
ing from low and level reaches in the southern and western valleys to 
rnore broken and rugged formations in the eastern and northern sec- 
tions where the county extends well up into the foothills of the Cascade 
mountains. 
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Drainage. 

There are four important streams which drain this county, three 
of them haying their sources in the Cascade mountains and flowing in 
a generally westerly direction. The Kalama river drains the southern 
section of the county and empties into the Columbia river not far from 
the town of Kalama. The Coweman river drains the central portion 
of the county and the Toutle river runs in a winding course through 
its northern part. Both of these latter empty into the Cowlitz river. 
a navigable stream which enters the county near the western end of 
its southern boundary, and flows south into the Columbia river. 

Resources. 

Like the other sections of Western Washington, Cowlitz county was 
formerly an immense forest and the bulk of this timber wealth still 
remains undeveloped. It is estimated that an area of seven hundred 
square miles or about two-thirds of the entire area of the county is still 
covered with merchantable timber. The total timber wealth of the 
county when sawed into lumber will produce not less than two billion 
feet of lumber, board measure. As a natural consequence of these con- 
ditions lumbering, logging and kindred industries form an important 
portion of the pursuits in which the people of this county are engaged. 
There are nearly forty saw mills and shingle mills in the county, hav- 
ing a total daily capacity of four hundred thousand feet of lumber and 
one million, three hundred and twenty thousand cedar shingles. 

In addition to its timber resources, Cowlitz county has also much 
valuable natural wealth in its coal fields. It has been known for a 
great many years that a good grade of coal exists in the county, but it 
has only been in comparatively recent times that development on any 
considerable scale has been in progress. At the present time, a coal 
mine located not far from the town of Ostrander is being worked on a 
merchantable scale. This mine as well as other coal properties in the 
county will in time become an important element in solving the fuel 
problem of the state. 

Agriculture. 

As the forests which formerly lined the streams of the county 
gradually recede before the attacks of the lumbermen, the dairyman, 
fruit grower, truck gardener and general farmer have found it profit- 
able to locate on the logged-ofl valley lands which ofCer all the condi- 
tions requisite to success in the various pursuits mentioned. The soil 
of the valleys is of a rich alluvium and clay and the land when cleared 
is equal in fertility and productiveness to any of the western counties 
of the state. Dairying in particular, is gaining a strong foothold in the 
county. There is a market constantly hungry for all the dairy products 
that are offered for sale, and there is abundant room for hundreds of 
new dairymen to secure a home and a competence from following this 
industry in Cowlitz county. The rain fall, while not excessive, is suflfi- 
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cient to mature all crops without irrigation, and the grasses in par- 
ticular yield abundantly. 

Transportation. 

Cowlitz county is already favorably located with reference to trans- 
portation facilities and new railroads now building to the state will 
greatly increase the advantages it now enjoys in this respect. The 
Northern Pacific railway traverses the county from north to south, 
reaching Kalama where its trains running from Seattle to Portland, 
Oregon, are transported across the Columbia river on an immense 
ferry. From Kalama, a branch of the same system extends south to 
Vancouver. The line of the Northern Pacific through the county will 
be paralleled by the Oregon & Washington, an extension of the Union 
Pacific system now building north from Portland through this state. 
The North Coast system as projected also will extend through the 
county. Both the Columbia and Cowlitz rivers are navigable and the 
steamers plying on these streams afford an additional advantage to the 
county from a transportation point of view. 

Opportunities for Newcomers. 

By reason of the fact that the resources of the county are as yet 
largely undeveloped, many opportunities await the newcomer who is 
equipped to grapple with the problems which always present them- 
selves in connection with the work of opening a new country. There 
are unlimited chances to engage in the various lines of lumbering, 
logging, shingle making and the manufacture of the different classes of 
wood products. There is much good land awaiting the farmer, and this 
land may be cleared and placed under cultivation at an expense that 
is not excessive when its capacity for crop production is considered. 

There are new coal lands to be taken up and developed and the 
great growth of the cities and towns of the state has created a^ tre- 
mendous demand for this kind of fuel. For the days he may wish to 
devote to recreation, the newcomer will find in the forests and hills 
all manner of fur and feathered game, and in the streams a great va- 
riety of fish offer him both opportunity for amusement and a substan- 
tial contribution to his bill-of-fare. 

The climate of the county is pleasant and invigorating, and the 
scenery is grand and imposing, and will appeal strongly to the family 
whose former abode has been in one of the prairie states. 

The matter of public highway building has received considerable 
attention in the county and the more settled communities are already 
connected by an excellent system of public roads. The aid of the state 
has been enlisted in this work and at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, the necessary surveys were authorized for a state road to extend 
from the village of Woodland along the north fork of the Lewis river 
into Skamania county. The schools of the county are maintained on 
an effective basis. There are nearly seventy school districts in the 
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county, and almost an equal number of school houses. Nearly one hun- 
drerl school teachers are employed. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Kalama, the county seat, is located on the line of the Northern Pa- 
cific railway, and also on the bank of the Columbia river. Pishing, 
logging and the manufacture of lumber are the chief industries. There 
are four churches, good public school, a volunteer fire department and 
a public lighting and gravity water system. The electric power plant 
in use is capable of generating 3,000 horse-power. There are openings 
in the town for saw mills, factories of all kinds and excellent clay for 
the manufacture of brick and tile is available. A. L. Watson is the 
mayor, E. N. Howe is town clerk and secretary of the local cominercial 
club. 

Kelso is a town of about 1,800 inhabitants, located on the line of 
the Northern Pacific railway and will also be reached by the Oregon & 
Washington road now in course of construction. The chief industries 
of the town are smelt and salmon fishing, lumbering and logging, the 
manufacture of shingles and other wood products. The town is grow- 
ing rapidly and offers good opportunities in all of the above lines for 
enterprising newcomers. There are specially good openings for a sash 
and door factory and creamery. There are five churches in the town, 
good schools, electric light plant, gravity water system, and two news- 
papers, one issued twice a week and the other weekly. There is a fine 
body of timber adjacent to the town and an abundance of logged-off 
lands which may be secured at prices ranging from $10 to $20 per 
acre. These lands are particularly suited for dairying and fruit grow- 
ing. A. E. Cagwin is the mayor, B. L. Hubbell is the town clerk and 
O. Ockerman is secretary of the local chamber of commerce. 

Ostrander is a village of about 300 population, located in the fertile 
valley of the Cowlitz river and on the line of the Northern Pacific 
railway. There are three logging camps, two saw mills and a shingle 
mill in the vicinity and there are broad areas of fine grazing and farm- 
ing lands to be had at cheap prices. In addition to the railroad, trans- 
portation facilities are furnished by steamers plying on the Cowlitz 
river. Coal deposits have been discovered in the vicinity. George L. 
Marsh is the postmaster. 

Carrol ton is a village located on the Columbia river, and having 
also railroad transportation. It is surrounded by a logging and farming 
community and offers many opportunities to newcomers who may be 
interested in those industries. On some of the nearby ranches the 
finest of fruits are produced. C. C. Rulifson is the postmaster. 

Cat II n is located in the southern part of the county a few miles 
west of Kelso, the nearest railroad station. The valley lands surround- 
ing the town are extremely fertile and produce fine crops of vegetables, 
berries and other fruits. Dairying is becoming a considerable industry 
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and there is an opening for a creamery in the village. Minnie Spooner 
is the postmistress. 

Ariel is a village of about 200 people, located on the Lewis river 
and enjoying steamer transportation facilities. Logging and lumbering 
are the chief industries. There are a few vacant homesteads and tim- 
ber claims available for location. There is some stock raising in the 
district. Laura A. Entsminger is the postmistress. 

Lexington is a community of about 300 people located on the Cow- 
litz river, a few miles from Ostrander, the nearest railroad point. 
Steamers running on the river afford the principal means of transpor- 
tation. Logging, lumbering and farming are the chief industries. 
S. J. Beck is the postmaster. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY, 

Douglas county occupies a large portion of that section of the state 
generally spoken of as the Big Bend country. The county embraces 
an area of 4,500 square miles and it is possible to travel 100 miles in a 
straight line without leaving its confines. Eight different counties 
reach the border lines of Douglas, which is more than four times as 
large as the state of Rhode Island, more than twice as large as Dela- 
ware, and almost equal in area to the State of Connecticut. 

In point of settlement and development it is one of the younger 
counties of the state and for this reason and by virtue of its natural 
advantages, it offers manifold opportunities to the newcomer who is 
hardy enough to seek the frontier for a new home location. 

The Columbia river winds about the borders of the county a dis- 
tance of nearly 200 miles, constituting an important element in the so- 
lution of the county's transportation problem and at the same time 
furnishing the necessary water supply for numerous irrigated farms 
which are situated in favorable localities along its banks. 

Topography. 

Generally speaking, the county consists of an immense plain, ele- 
vated above the bed of the Columbia river, at a height averaging well 
over 1,500 feet. On this account the traveler is quite apt to gain an 
unfavorable impression of the county as he views it from the steamer's 
deck. Occasionally where the valley widens out, there appear in view 
the pleasant habitations of the farmers and fruit growers who have 
seized the fertile low land locations along the river banks. But for a 
large part, precipitous cliffs, with jagged rocks protruding from their 
sides, confront the eye of the traveler. When one leaves the river, 
however, and ascends to the plateau above, an entirely different scene 
is unfolded. Here the great unbroken plain of the wheat fields rolls 
away as far as the eye can see, until, when the stalks are young, the 
green of the wheat and the blue of the distant horizon apparently 
mingle and become absorbed in each other. In places the generally 
level nature of the uplands Is broken by depressions or coulees, two of 
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which, the Grand and Moses coulees, extend for miles across the north- 
eastern and central sections of the county respectively. 

Soiis. 

The variety of the county's topographical conditions involves a like 
difference in soils. In the irrigated sections along the banks of the 
Columbia, is a sandy loam which in response to the application of 
water, yields magnificient returns of all hianner of fruits, grasses and 
vegetables. 

The soil of the uplands is of the volcanic ash composition, common 
to a large portion of Eastern Washington. In some sections, notably 
the northern part of the county, the soil is deeper and more compact 
than elsewhere and hence, is better fitted for the retention of moisture. 
Actual experience is demonstrating, however, that the great bulk of 
the uplands outside of the limited sections which are of a broken, 
stony formation, are well suited to the raising of wheat without the aid 
of artificial irrigation. 

Products and Industries. 

Whitman and Walla Walla counties alone exceed Douglas in the 
amount of their wheat yield, and the former county only surpasses it 
in the production of oats. For the year 1906 Douglas was credited with 
a crop of 3,750,000 bushels of wheat, and 600,000 bushels of oats. Bar- 
ley to the extent of 135,000 bushels was also harvested. 

In much of the elevated section of the county, particularly in the 
northern portion, a variety of small fruits, including strawberries, 
blackberries, currants, etc., are grown, while tree fruits such as apples, 
cherries, plums and pears mature readily, independent of irrigation. 
This happy condition enables the wheat growers to add immensely to 
the beauty and attractiveness of their homes which are thus relieved 
of the rolling monotony of the plains. During the year 1906, more than 
ten thousand fruit trees were planted in the county. 

In addition to its important position among the grain producing J 
counties of the state, Douglas county hold's a leading place in the rais- 
ing of live stock. While the grain acreage is immense and yearly in- 
creasing, there are broad areas still given over largely to grazing. In 
the southern and central sections, huge bands of sheep are wintered 
each year. In these districts the snow fall is not heavy and the nu- 
tritous grasses beneath enable the sheep to come through the winter 
in splendid condition with very little extra feeding. In 1906 the number 
of sheep reported for assessment purposes in the county was 47,524. 
Yakima and Klickitat counties were the only ones that exceeded this 
showing. 

In the number of its horses and cattle Douglas county also holds a 
leading place, and added attention is being given each year to the rais- 
ing of dairy cows. In fact, dairying should become in time one of the 
most important industries of the county. There is no limit to the de- 
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mand for dairy products, and the conditions in many sections of the 

county are exceptionally favorable for the successful conduct of this 

industry. 

Transportation Facilities. 

Considering its large area and the increasing amount and value of 
its annual products, Douglas county is as yet poorly provided for in the 
way of transportation facilities. 

The main line of the Great Northern railway traverses the county 
from east to west in its central portion. The Washington Central, a 
branch of the Northern Pacific, runs in a northeasterly direction from 
Adrian, a junction point on the Great Northern, tapping an important 
wheat growing and stock raising section. A spur track reaches Coulee 
City, one of the oldest cattle trading points in the state. 

A large portion of that section of the county bordering along the 
Columbia river has access to the steamers which ply on that stream, 
and there are numerous grain warehouses located on the river banks. 
The growers haul their products, often from points twenty miles distant 
for shipment on the river boats. The railways now in operation In the 
county haye a combined trackage slightly In excess of 112 miles. 

The foregoing includes all the transportation facilities at present 
available in the county. The Great Northern has projected a branch 
line which will run from a connection on the main line of the road, 
northerly through the county, paralleling the Columbia river at an 
average distance of about fifteen miles from that stream. This line 
will penetrate the finest wheat belt in the county and will prove an 
inestimable boon to the farmers along its route. The same system has 
also under consideration the construction of a line from Wenatchee 
north along the west bank of the Columbia, through Chelan and Okano- 
gan counties, and this road also will be available to many Douglas 
county grain growers. The right-of-way of the Milwaukee system runs 
through the extreme southern portion of the county. The completion 
of these various lines will serve to place Douglas county on a fairly 
competitive basis with the other agricultural districts of the state and 
the development of its resources will in consequence be greatly stimu- 
lated. 

Schools. 

Notwithstanding its scattered population, the county maintains a 
high standard in its public school system. The school census for 1906 
showed a total of 3,896 children of school age, 84 per cent of whom 
were in regular attendance at the public schools. There are 123 school 
districts in the county, 99 school houses and 126 teachers are employed. 
The total value of all school property approximates $100,000 and more 
than $66,000 was expended for school maintenance during the year 1906. 

Principal Cities and Townd. 

Waterville is the county seat and is situated on a high plateau in 
the northwestern portion of the county about seven miles east of the 

—8 
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Columbia river. Around it are vast stretches of rolling wheat plains. 
Waterville is the seat of one of the seven general United States land 
offices in the state. The town is well supplied with churches and 
schools, one graded school employing nine teachers. There are flour 
and feed mills, a bank, brick yard, good general stores, a system of 
water supply, and electric light plant, both owned by the city. A 
splendid view of the Cascade mountains is afforded from the elevated 
location of the town. Waterville is supported by the farming industry, 
and large quantities of grain are annually shipped by boat on the Co- 
lumbia river. Stages and freight wagons connect the town with the 
river. Two weekly papers are published. 

Wilson Creek is a town of about 500 inhabitants, located In the east- 
ern section of the county on the main line of the Great Northern 
railway. It is a wheat and stock shipping point and has a consider- 
able trade with the surrounding district. This is one of the sections 
of the state that has developed slowly and hence priced for lands and 
town properties are still cheap. There is a vast amount of land near 
the town suitable to the raising of hay and dairying should become 
a profitable industry. There are openings in the town for a brick 
kiln, livery stable and creamery, and a public water system is needed 
and should prove a good investment. There are two churches, a good 
school, and public lighting system. R. H. Lee is the mayor, T. B. 
Southard is the town clerk and M. E. Brewer is secretary of the local 
commercial club. 

Bridgeport is a town of about 400 inhabitants, located on the Col- 
umbia river a few miles east of its confluence with the Okanogan. 
It has regular steamboat communication with Wenatchee, connecting 
there with the main line of the Great Northern. Stage lines afford 
connection with Waterville, the county seat, and other interior towns. 
Bridgeport has a tank, a number of general stores, flour mill and other 
enterprises. A laundry, brick kiln and barber shop are wanted by 
the community. A high pressure water system is In operation. The 
surrounding country is devoted largely to farming and fruit growing. 

Ephrata is a village of about 200 people located on the main line 
of the Great Northern railway, and almost in the center of the county. 
It is the center of a farming and stock raising district and was the 
objective point of the last great round-up of range horses held in the 
state. There is a large amount of state and railroad land in the 
vicinity to be purchased or leased on easy terms. An abundance of 
water may be secured a few feet from the surface and irrigation by 
pumping is one of the possibilities of the near future. I. N. McGrath 
is the postmaster. 

Quincy is located in the central western portion of the state on 
the main line of the Great Northern railway. It is a comparatively 
new town and has enjoyed a surprising growth during the past two 
years. The population at present is in the neighborhood of 500. There 
are three churches, good schools, a weekly newspaper and a variety 
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of mercantile establishments, hotels, etc. Quincy Is surrounded by a 
large tributary grain producing country. There are openings for a 
grist mill and steam laundry. C. H. Stewart is the postmaster. 

Moses Lake is located in the northern part of the county, 33 miles 
from the Great Northern railway, and 20 miles from the line of the 
Milwaukee road now in course of construction. It is surrounded 
by a vast stock raising and farming country, and owing to its present 
inaccessibility, lands are to be had at very low prices, or there are 
opportunities to lease large tracts if desired. There is a great deal 
of railroad land in this vicinity which may be secured on advantage- 
ous terms. Miss Jessie McDonald is the postmistress. 

Soap Lake is located on the lake of the same name a few miles 
from the main line of the Great Northern railway. The waters of 
the lake possess important curative qualities and many persons 
trouble with rheumatism and various chronic diseases go there for 
treatment. A hotel is conducted for the accommodation of patients 
and other guests. The surrounding country is devoted largely to wheat 
growing and stock raising. Julius S. Stuart is the postmaster. 

Douglas is a small village located a few miles east of the county 
seat and on the line of a proposed branch of the Great Northern rail- 
way. It is in the* center of a great wheat growing district and will 
be an important shipping point when transportation facilities are pro- 
vided. There is an opening for a good general store. J. W. Woolver- 
ton is the postmaster. 

Buckingham is a postoffice and trading station located in the north- 
west portion of the county, a few miles distant from the route of a 
branch line of the Washington and Great Northern railway. It is 
located in the great wheat belt of the state and wheat growing and 
general farming are the chief industries. D. C. Cavadini is the post- 
master. 

Hart line is a town of about 350 inhabitants located in the northeast 
section of the county on the line of the Washington Central railway. 
It is a wheat shipping point and this business with the manufacture 
of flour and feed are the chief industries. There is a church, good 
school, weekly paper and a number of stores. E. O. Whitney is the 
mayor, and H. T. Jones is the town clerk. 

FERRY COUNTY. 

Ferry county is one of the tier of counties lying in the northern 
portion of the state, their northern borders being formed by the in- 
ternational boundary line between Canada and the United States. 
East of Ferry county is Stevens county; Lincoln county lies to the 
south and Okanogan county to the west. The Columbia and Kettle rivers 
mark a large part of the county's boundaries, separating it from 
Lincoln and Stevens counties. The area is about 2,200 square miles. 

Grenerally speaking, the county is mountainous, although the ranges 
for the most part are low and interspersed with numerous valleys 
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whose slopes furnish splendid range lands for cattle. In addition to 
being watered by the rivers above mentioned there are numerous 
smaller streams flowing into them from the hills. The San Poll river 
is also an important stream which drains the bulk of the ^w^estem 
part of the county, flowing south until it reaches the Columbia river. 
There is an abundance of good timber in this county consisting of 
white pine, tamarack, cedar and fir. It is estimated that the standing 
timber when sawed will produce not less than three and one half 
billion feet of lumber, board measure. 

Climate. 

The climate of the county is not materially different from that of 
the other counties north of the Columbia river. In winter a good 
deal of snow covers the ground for a couple of months, furnishing good 
sleighing, but the temperature is not severe enough to interfere with 
outdoor labors and the winter season is enjoyed for its diversions 
as much as any other portion of the year. The spring and fall are de- 
lightful and the summer is not sultry. Vegetation begins in April 
and the hills are green till the frosts of October begin to fit them for 

their winter coat. 

Resources. 

In resources Ferry county has been well supplied by nature, but 
the county being only in its infancy has hardly opened its eyes to the 
value of its stored up treasures. Its mountains and foothills are 
destined to be productive of vast wealth from the precious metals 
beneath; from the timber upon the surface, as well as from the forage 
upon their grass covered slopes. 

The valleys are possessed of an alluvial soil rich in' all the ele- 
ments for the production of cereals, fruits and vegetables, and only 
await the energy and labor of intelligence to make them teem with a 
wealth of these productions. 

Transportation. 

In transportation facilities the county is as yet poorly supplied. 
Two railroads have come into the county from its northern boundary, 
terminating at Republic, in order to carry the ores and metlils from 
the mines to the smelter and the freight incidental to the mining 
development. This gives the northwestern corner of the county good 
connection with the outside world through the Great Northern and 
the Canadian Pacific railroads. The Columbia river, on the eastern 
boundary, is navigable. 

industries. 

The chief industries of the county are mining, stock raising, gen- 
eral agriculture, fruit growing and some lumbering. The chief center 
of population and industry is in the northern part, where the mineral 
veins of gold ores are being extensively worked. There are also num- 
erous mining prospects being opened upon the San Poll and Kettle 
rivers and in several other places in the county. Along the banks of 
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the Columbia river a good many farms have been opened up and 
fruit raising and stock raising are securing a foothold. It is probable 
that in time this part of the county will produce large quantities of 
apples, pears, plums and all orchard fruits and small fruits in great 
abundance. 

A large acreage in the county is open for settlement under the 
homestead, timber and other government acts, and opportunities for 
acquiring farm, orchard and grazing lands are excellent. 

Republic, the county seat, is a town of about 1,500 inhabitants, and 
is located at the terminus of the Washington & Great Northern rail- 
way and also the Spokane & British Columbia railway. It includes a 
square mile of land within its limits. Farming and mining are the 
chief industries of the surrounding district. The Belcher, Gold Creek, 
and Nespilem mining districts are tributary to Republic and procure 
most of their supplies here. The town has a well constructed city hall, 
two churches, excellent schools, a volunteer fire department of forty 
men, public lighting and water systems, and the usual variety of mer- 
cantile establishments. John Stack is the mayor, J. E. Ritter is the 
town clerk and L. H. Mason secretary of the local chamber of com- 
merce. 

Curlew is a village of about 100 people and having access both to 
the Washington & Great Northern and to the Spokane & British Co- 
lumbia railways. The surrounding country is broken and mountainous 
and is largely devoted to lumbering and stock raising. There are still 
a number of desirable timber locations and homesteads in the vicinity. 
Guy S. Hilphrey is the postmaster. 

Ferry is a small railroad point and U. S. customs station, located 
on the Great Northern and Canadian Pacific railways, and close to the 
international boundary line. There is an excellent farming and stock 
raising district surrounding the village. A. S. Soule is the postmaster. 

Boyds is a small station located on the line of the W. & G. N. rail- 
road. It is an ore shipping point and is in the center of a heavily tim- 
bered district. H. E. Boyd is postmaster. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Franklin county represents one of the examples of the remarkable 
development that has taken place in the State of Washington during 
the past decade. In the year 1900, the county was considered little 
better than a barren waste, suitable for nothing but range purposes and 
given over largely to jack rabbits and coyotes, in that year, the 
United States government estimated the wheat yield of the county at 
4,040 bushels. In 1906 the county produced 1,500,000 bushels of wheat, 
ranking seventh in the list of Washington's wheat growing counties. 
For 1907 a tremendous crop has been harvested, estimated at close to 
4,000,000 bushels. 
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Location and Topography. 

The county is located In the southern portion of the eastern section 
of the state and is bounded on three sides by the Columbia and Snake 
rivers. Adams county lies directly to the north. 

Cenerally speaking, Franklin county consists of a series of benches 
or tables, beginning in the southern section at an elevation of slightly 
over 300 feet above sea level and gradually rising until an elevation 
close to 1,000 feet is attained in the northern portion. It is in this 
latter section that the best wheat lands occur, and it is not uncommon 
for several thousands of acres to be tilled under one ownership. The 
soil is composed of the volcanic ash deposit characteristic of the east 
side counties, but is somewhat heavier and more capable of retaining 
moisture in the northern portion than elsewhere. ' 

Irrigation. 

In the basins of the Columbia and Snake rivers there are thousands 
of acres of land that are susceptible of irrigation and when so watered 
splendid results are attained. Many farmers owning lands along these 
rivers have their own irrigation plants in operation and are producing 
remarkable crops of fruits, berries and vegetables. The season here 
is several weeks in advance of other portions of the state, and in conse- 
quence of this fact the farmers receive fancy prices for their products. 

Regarding the soil conditions of the. southern section, the United 
States engineer in charge of reclamation work in the state, has made 
in part the following report: 

"Two grades of soil are most common, first, a sand soil, common to 
the lands around Pasco, the breaks .of the benches and the pot-hole 
country; and, second, a fine grained sandy loam, approaching the text- 
ure of the silt loam so characteristic of the wheat lands on the high 
benches and hills in the vicinity. 

"These two types of soil are both fertile and in the climate of Pasco 
are adapted to a large variety of crops and agricultural industries.^ 

"Examination was made for alkali salts, but none but traces were 
seen. There are no evidences to show the presence of alkali in any 
quantity, and it is thought no trouble from this source will be had. 

"Hardpan does not occur in harmful degree under any of the lands 
examined. There will be no trouble from this source. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"In wells around Pasco either gravel or sand is found invariably, 
and wells at the Northern Pacific bridge show this material to be found 
to the water's edge, though the immediate bottom along the Columbia 
has on it a deposit of silt loam ten to twelve feet thick. Along the 
Snake river the same condition prevails to the Washington & Columbia 
river bridge, and from that point up the river the banks show volcanic 
ash, fine sand and silt materials such as are encountered in borings on 
the higher benches. 

"From the observations made it appears that the underlying sand 
and gravel strata, which seem continuous, are exposed at the river's 
edge and under the channel. Water percolating through this would, 
therefore, enter the river channel and do no harm by rising under the 
land." 

Other industries. 

Sheep raising is another industry that is rapidly growing in import- 
ance in the county and one which is proving very remunerative. Ac- 
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cording to the report of the State Board of Equalization, there are only 

six counties in the state that exceed Franklin in the number of sheep. 

Much attention is also being paid to the raising of blooded horses. 

The old-time "cayuse" has outlived his usefulness to a large extent, 

and a general movement for the betterment of stock is in progress 

throughout the county. 

Transportation. 

In respect to transportation facilities, the county is well favored. 
The main line of the Northern Pacific railway bisects the county from 
north to south through its full length. A branch line of the O. R. & N. 
company penetrates the great wheat district of the north section and 
reaches a junction with the Northern Pacific at Connell. There is also 
direct railroad communication between Pasco and Walla Walla. 

The North Coast railroad, now in course of construction, traverses 

the county in a general southwesterly direction, while the Portland & 

Seattle, also now building, follows the course of the Snake river 

through the county and. will afford transportation facilities to a large 

section. When the roads now building are completed, few counties in 

the state will be better equipped from a transportation standpoint than 

Franklin. 

Lands. 

There are still some p:overnment lands open to settlement in the 
county, but these have been pretty well pickd over, and the man who 
is in a position to select hiu land and pay for it will be better off in 
the long run than if he located on a homestead. 

A few acres of land along the river bottoms will support a family, 
and the rapid enhancement in values that is bound to come within the 
next few years will give added profit to the homemaker's efforts. There 
is much raw land that is suitable for wheat growing or stock raising, 
still to be had at low prices, and a position of independence awaits 
many newcomers who wish to take hold of and develop these lands. 

Pasco, the county seat, is a town of about 1,200 inhabitants, located 
on the north bank of the Columbia river at the point where that stream 
is crossed by the main line of the Northern Pacific railway and also 
near the confluence of the Columbia with the Snake river. Pasco is 
the northern terminal of the Washington & Columbia river railway and 
will also be reached by the. Portland & Seattle or North Bank road, 
which is now in course of construction. The Northern Pacific has ex- 
tensive holding here and as a railroad center Pasco is one of the most 
important points in the state. The country surrounding Pasco is 
largely arid but is gradually being brought under irrigation and when 
so treated the most abundant yields of fruits, vegetables and hay are 
produced. Pasco has grown rapidly in the last two years, its popula- 
tion having practically doubled during that time. There are several 
churches, ^ood schools, and a number of business buildings, including 
several brick blocks. When irrigation projects now in contemplation 
are completed Pasco should become one of the big commercial centers 
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of the Inland country. Jas. Mclntsrre is the mayor, Kenneth Romney 
is the town clerk and Roy Collins is secretary of the local chamber of 
commerce. 

GARFIELD COUNTY. 

Garfield county is the central one of the group of three counties oc- 
cup3ring the extreme southeastern corner of the state. Its northern 
boundary, somewhat sen%l-circular in shape, is formed by the winding, 
twisting course of the Snake river. Asotin county lies to the east and 
Columbia county to the west. The Oregon state line bounds it on the 
south. The area of the county is 627 square miles. 

Topography. 

In respect to its general topography and other natural conditions, 
Garfield county conforms largely to its sister counties immediately 
adjoining. Its southern section is mountainous and wooded, and in this 
district, the Pataha river, the principal stream of the county, finds its 
source, flowing north and west through the county to its confluence 
with the Snake river. 

The southern portion of the county consists of a narrow strip of 
territory ranging from six to twelve miles in width. In the northern 
section it broadens into a wide reach of rolling plains, originally cov- 
ered by a thick growth of bunch grass, but .which at the present time 
constitutes one of the important agricultural sections of the state. 

Resources. 

In its timber wealth and richness of soil, the county has its most 
valuable assets. There is timber enough to supply all the wants of 
the county for an indefinite period. The soil of the northern grain 
growing section is of a volcanic ash heavily mixed with clay. It is of 
great strength and fertility and sufficient moisture is precipitated dur- 
ing the year to insure the maturing of crops without irrigation. 

Products. 

Barley, wheat and oats are all grown in great quantities, the first 
named being the leading crop, although wheat ranks a close second. 
For 1906 the barley yield of the county amounted to 1,300,000 bushels, 
wheat 1,000,000 bushels, and oats 300,000 bushels. These figures taken 
from estimates of the State Grain Inspector's office place Garfield 
county first in the list of barley producing counties of the state. 

Stock raising is an important industry and particularly in the south- 
ern section large quantities of beef and mutton are annually exported. 

In proportion to its population, Garfield is one of the wealthiest 
counties of the state. The average of per capita realty and personal 
holdings returned for taxation purposes is nearly $1,000, an amount ex- 
ceeded by only a few counties of the state. 

There is a good system of public schools maintained throughout the 
county, the people looking carefully after the educational interests of 
their children/ 
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The rails of the O. R. & N. system reach the county, terminating at 
Pomeroy, the county seat. This line supplies the chief means of trans- 
portation thus far afforded in the county. Electric roads are also pro- 
jected which ultimately will tap the rich agricultural sections and give 
the county badly needed additional transportation facilities. 

Principal Towns. 

Po mercy, the county seat, is located in the central section of the 
county and on the line of the O. R. & N. railway. Its population is 
about 1,800. Pomeroy is the business center of the county and as such 
enjoys a thriving trade with the surrounding district, which is one of 
the finest agricultural sections in the state. Vast quantities of wheat, 
barley and fruits are marketed here annually and trading in live stock 
is another important industry. There are seven churches, a splendid 
school system, including a fine high school building, volunteer fire de- 
partment of 16 mien, electric lighting and water plants, a weekly news- 
paper and all the various enterprises that go to make up a large and 
prosperous agricultural town. H. C. Krause is the mayor, H. G. Cos- 
grove is the town clerk. 

Rata ha City is a small town of about 200 population located on the 
line of the O. R. & N. railway in the central section of the county. 
General farming and stock raising are the chief industries of the dis- 
trict of which Pataha City is the center. There is a town hall, public 
library, good school, and several stores. There is an opening in the 
town for a farm implement store which should do a good business. 
P. A. Sartain is the mayor and Chas. Ward is the town clerk. 

ISLAND COUNTY. 

Island county is composed of two islands of considerable area, and 
several smaller ones, all lying in Puget Sound, opposite the counties of 
Snohomish and Skagit. Whidby island is the largest of the group and 
the next in size is Camano island. The area of the county is 227 
square miles and the population is in the neighborhood of 3,000. 

Resources. 

The resources of the islands consist in their lumber wealth and in 
the agricultural possibilities that are offered by excellent soil, drainage 
and climatic conditions. On Whidby island much of ^he best timber 
has already been removed. The lands thus cleared, however, have 
been secured by farmers, gardeners, dairymen and fruit growers and 
much headway along the line of developing the agricultural and horti- 
cultural possibilities of the Island has been made. This is particu- 
larly true of the northern section. 

Soils and Products. 

Here large crops of wheat, oats and potatoes are raised. These clay 
soils are very fertile and the exceptional yield of grain and vegetables 
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make the lands worth from $75 to $100 or more per acre when im- 
proved. These islands are free from mountains and consist of undu- 
lating land elevated about one hundred feet above tide water.' Being 
entirely surrounded by salt water, the temperature of the islands is re- 
markably uniform. In the southern portion of Whidby island the soils 
are generally gravelly with shot clays upon the uplands and alluvial 
in the low lands. There are no means of transportation save over the 
salt water, which is daily traversed up and down past the islands by 
a great number of steamers and other craft. The chief resources of 
the islands, as already indicated, are its agricultural products and 
lumber. Fish abound in season in all the surrounding waters, the 
bulk of which when caught are, however, marketed in the towns of 
other counties. Among the agricultural products shipped .out are hay, 
potatoes, wheat, oats, fruits, poultry, eggs and butter. Island county has 
eighteen school districts employing twenty-four teachers, and has 1,026 
children of school age. The county expended last year $12,485 for 
school purposes. 

Island county is credited with an annual yield of over 100,000 
bushels of oats and upwards of 20,000 bushels of apples. The asses- 
sor's returns for 1907 show that the total value of real and personal 
property amounted to $1,098,315. There are in the county 2,702 cattle, 
2,130 sheep, and 764 horses. 

Principal Towns and Viiiages. 

Coupeville, the county seat, is a village of about four hundred 
people on a bay in the north end of Whidby island amidst the choicest 
part of the agricultural lands of the county. It is the distributing 
point for the purchases and sales of the farming community for a 
large distance around it. It supports a weekly paper, "The Times." 
There is a saw mill, shingle mill, fruit drying establishment, stores, 
churches and schools. Nearby is Ft. Casey, one of the most modern 
and strongest fortresses in America. 

Oak Harbor is located on Whidby island and has a large farming 
and logging district immediately adjacent. Two creameries are in 
operation and there is an abundance of good farming lands to be had 
at moderate prices. Two steamers each day to Seattle and Everett 
furnish transportation facilities for the marketing of farm produce. 
Oak Harbor has four churches and a good schooL J. R. Maylor is the 
postmaster. 

Langley, Utsaladdy, Clinton, Camano and San de Fuca are each 
bueautiful little seaside villages. San de Fuca and West Beach, near 
by, are fast becoming popular summer resorts. West Beach has the 
only ocean surf on Puget Sound, and San de Fuca is noted for its 
bright, sunny weather. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Jefferson county extends from the west shore of Hoods canal and 
Puget sound through a rich mineral and timbered country to the shores 
of the Pacific ocean and is bounded on the north by Clallam county and 
the Straits of San Juan de Fuca. The promontories occupied by Forts 
Worden and Flagler, which command the entrance to Puget sound, are 
on the northern border where it touches the Straits and Admiralty in- 
let. It has an area of 2,000 square miles and a population, in 1907, of 

10,400. 

Resources and Products. 

The county's resources are many and varied. The soil of Eastern 
Jefferson is very fertile and is equally well adapted to the raising of 
grain, grasses, vegetables and fruits, both large and small. They are 
produced in the greatest abundance and perfection. A yield of clover 
hay of from four to nine tons is not unusual and when planted to fruit 
these lands will yield as large a percentage of profit as irrigated lands 
of Eastern Washington. Jefferson county has gained a very wide repu- 
tation for the excellence of its products and especially for its fine 
cherries, apples and pears. 

Cherries, especially, grown in Eastern Jefferson are absolutely per- 
fect in form and flavor and larger in si^e than can be grown in any 
other part of the Northwest. The uplands are as well adapted to the 
raising of potatoes as any soils west of the Cascade mountains; 
their productiveness is such that they are an exceedingly profitable 
crop, yielding from six to ten tons per acre of potatoes, the quality of 
which cannot be excelled. 

Nature has provided a most equable climate and conditions of 
moisture especially adapted to the raising of grasses and fodder prod- 
ucts; a single crop of oats and vetch for silo, harvested in 1907 six tons 
to the acre, while oats grown in an adjoining field threshed 121 bushels 
per acre. 

It is an established fact that grasses grown in Jefferson county 
afford one and a half more butter fat than is to be found in the average 
fodder crop. This fact, and favorable climatic conditions, which per- 
mit the grazing of stock almost the entire year, explain the very rapid 
growth of dairying Interests in Eastern Jeffeison during the past few 
years. Butter from this county has gained first prize at our state 
fairs, and It was butter from one of the dairies of this county which re- 
ceived the award of first prize at the St. Louis exposition in competi- 
tion with butter from all parts of the country. The butter product for 
1907 will aggregate one million (1,000,000) pounds and the cheese prod- 
ucts will be fully one-third of that amount. 

To illustrate the profitableness of the dairy business in Jefferson 
county, with its favorable conditions, a well known authority states 
that the average cow on a dairy farm will produce $5.00 per month net 
in addition to furnishing food to fatten two hundred and fifty pounds of 
pork per annum. 
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The natural dairying advantages have already attracted consider- 
able capital to this industry from other states. One company alone 
has an investment in grazing lands, machinery and blooded stock of 
upwards of $150,000.00. Three of the finest herds of Jersey cows to be 
found in the State of Washington are owned in this county in addition 
to which there are several other fine herds of Holstein cattle. 

Prom thirty to seventy tons of cabbage, thirty to eighty tons of 
mangel-wurzel, six to ten tons of onions, according to the amount of 
care used in the preparation of the soil and cultivation, may be grown 
on one acre of Jefferson county land. These statements are made up 
from records of crops kept by practical farmers who are ma'king a 
success of reclaiming the logged-off lands of Eastern Jefferson, county. 

Poultry. 

Because of the unusually light rain fall of Eastern Jefferson county 
it is more admirably adapted to the raising of poultry than any other 
place west of the Cascade range and many profitable poultry yards 
have been established. One of these yards has a national reputation 
and has been the subject of bulletins issued by the United States 
Agricultural Department because of the excellence of the product, and 
the showing of revenue per average hen. The average hen, properly 
handled and cared for, in Eastern Jefferson will produce a net profit of 
$3.00 per annum, and under absolutely perfect treatment will do con- 
siderably better. Green foods can be taken from the ground during 
every month in the twelve and runs are open to them during the same 
period without incurring danger of losses through disease or sudden 
change in temperature. There is a demand for poultry products which 
is much greater than the supply, even though the output should be in- 
creased many hundred per cent. With very little labor logged-off 
lands may be prepared for chicken raising and will pay handsome re- 
turns on the investment of money and labor in addition to affording 
health and happiness to those who have been unable, because of 
environments to find either in their present location. 

Timber Lands. 

Jefferson county is divided into two parts by a natural barrier, the 
Olympic mountains. A considerable portion of the east side of the 
county and nearly all of the west side including the mountain slopes 
is heavily timbered. The present estimate of standing merchantable 
timber is twenty billion feet (20,000,000,000). In the last few years the 
logging industries, working constantly, have removed the merchantable 
timber from a very great body of most excellent agricultural land 
which has thus become available for dairying and farming purposes. 
The advent of steam donkey engines in the logging industry has de- 
veloped the fact that logged-off lands can be prepared for crops at a 
cost not to exceed $50.00 per acre, and many acres of logged-off land 
which has heretofore been considered useless, because of the expense 
of improving, have, during the past year, been cleared and placed in 
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crop, thus adding permanent wealth to the conununity. Much of the 
mountain timber in this county has been placed within the Federal 
Forest Reserve and this becomes a permanent resource through the 
logging industry to be established under government control. Through 
this reserve will be built public roads for the proper fire protection of 
the magnificent bodies of timber and these roads will be of inestimable 
benefit to the settlers. 

This forest reserve formerly included several thousand acres of 
line agricultural land on the Pacific side of the county, but these lands 
have since been reclaimed and are being rapidly taken up by home 
seekers. 

The mineral resources of Jefferson county have as yet been scarcely 
prospected, and the opportunities of wealth in this direction are there- 
for almost an unknown quantity. Not quite, however, for there is one 
property in the foot hills of the Olympics of Eastern Jefferson on which 
has been expended in development work over fifty thousand dollars 
and from which has been taken, from well defined veins of a width 
which assures permjanency, valuable ores which show on working test 
$100.00 per ton, copper in addition to gold and silver which of itself 
would be sufficient to pay of the working. There is a forty-foot ledge 
of Manganese iron running fifty-five per cent. This property therefore 
is past the "prospect" stage. There is every possibility that this is 
but one of many similar deposits which require but the tictive in- 
genuity of man to discover and turn to his uses and which may yet 
result in developing a mining industry which shall not be second to 
that of Montana. 

There are deposits of coal known and prospected but none have 
been so far developed as to determine their full commercial value. 

The Irondale Purance on Port Townsend bay is turning out about 
sixty tons per day of most excellent quality of pig iron. The product 
of this plant has borne a high reputation and has been largely used in 
the construction of the battleships and cruisers which have been built 
on the Pacific coast. 

This furnace represents an investment of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars and gives employment to nearly 200 men. 

Climate. 

The climate of Jefferson county is so varied that it would require 
to be described in detail for each particular section. That of the east 
side is perhaps most equable and the rain fall is less than at any 
other place west of the Cascades. For the past ten years the average 
annual rain fall has been but 19.75 inches. (Extract from government 
report.) This is the lowest average in the state, in sections where 
irrigation is not required. During the rainy season the rains are of 
such nature that out of door work is carried on without loss of time. 
As to temperature, it is less cold in winter and less hot in summer 
than any other place in the state. At Port Townsend, where the 
United States hydrographic office is located, the warmest day ever 
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recorded was 87 degrees Fahrenheit, coldest ten degrees above zero. 
Even these are the records of extremes and in the past few years the 
temperature has seldom reached 80 degrees. The coldest month in the 
year is January, with a mean maximum temperature of 45 degrees, 
mean temperature 37.3 degrees. There are no sudden changes. Nature 
has been especially prolific in her blessings to this locality, the grass 
is green and flowers bloom In the open every month throughout the 
whole year. As a result of these climatic conditions epidemics, such 
as are occasionally known elsewhere in our United States, are here 
unknown, and malaria is a negative quantity. 

Fishing. 

Fishing has always been an important factor among the numerous 
industries of the county. Food fish Of all kinds are found and taken in 
abundance. The bays and inlets of Puget sound teem with the true 
sardine, and the Puget sound crab and shrimp, which excel in size 
those obtained in other waters of the United States. Clams are ob- 
tained from the beaches in abundance. The taking and packing of the 
finny tribe and crustaceans forms a very profitable industry in which 
there is yet ample room for the employment of more capital. The fish- 
ing for, and packing of salmon affords employment to a great number 
of people. There is in operation, during the salmion season, in Port 
Townsend; a complete salmon cannery with a capacity of 200,000 cases. 
Smelt are taken in large quantities for shipment to the markets of 

Puget sound. 

Schools. 

Jefferson county has thirty-two school districts, a number of which 
maintain graded schools. There are thirty-one school houses with 
quite a large attendance. All school supplies, including text book^, are 
furnished by the district without cost to the pupils. 

The total value of school property in the county is $228,690.00. 

Principal Towns. 

Port Townsend, the county seat, is situated on the Quimper penin- 
sula at the entrance to Puget sound. It has a population of about six 
thousand, there having been a marked increase in the past two years. 
It is most picturesquely located. There is a long narrow water front 
where all wholesale and most of the retail business is transacted. The 
residence portion of the city is built upon the uplands or heights above 
the business portion. It abounds in wide avenues lined with shade 
trees and contains many beautiful homes. It has been often likened 
in appearance to ancient Quebec, and this likeness is especially 
marked by the traveler who approaches the city by water. The like- 
ness, however, disappears as you enter the city streets, for Port Town- 
send is strictly modern with many handsome buildings of brick and 
stone. It was settled in 1848, and was for many years the most con- 
siderable settlement in the Puget sound country, being headquarters, 
and the place where all vessels obtained their supplies and crews. It 
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has lacked transcontinental railway connections, which have long since 
been afforded its more fortunate neighbors on the east side of the 
sound, but, notwithstanding this fact, it has grown steadily and will 
always be a place of importance with reference to this great region. 

It is headquarters for many government institutions, including the 
United States customs service. United States revenue cutter service. 
United States marine hospital service, United States hydrographlc serv- 
ice. United States artillery for Puget sound district and United States 
quarantine service. All vessels arriving on Puget sound are here sub- 
jected to quarantine inspection as a protection to the remainder of the 
state. 

The three great forts, Worden, Flagler and Casey, forming a trian- 
gular defense to the entrance to Puget Sound, are here located. Fort 
Worden, the boundaries of which join the city on two sides, is head- 
quarters for Puget sound artillery district. The garrison force is at 
present about 2,000, and when work, which is at present contemplated, 
is completed, there will be a garrison of several thousand coast artil- 
lerymen. 

1 ne scenery from Port Townsend is unexcelled by that of any other 
part of the world. To the east and across to the south is the Cascade 
range, the .majestic peaks of Mounts Rainier and Baker, with many 
lesser peaks, lifting their heads among the clouds to where the eternal 
snow covers their seamed and rocky sides. To the west are the beau- 
tiful Olympics, than which the Alps do not present a more splendid 
appearance, and in the foreground beautiful water scenes complete the 
grandeur of the picture. 

The beautiful scenery and splendid climate with its health restoring 
qualities has attracted to Port Townsend many people of wealth and re- 
finement who have retired from active business and desire a comfort- 
able home city, in which, with their families, to spend the balance of 
their days. The healthfulness of Port Townsend's climate has already 
led to the establishment of a thoroughly modern and well appointed 
sanitarium with over 200 rooms to care for the large numbers who 
come from all parts of the United States in search of health and rest. 

The business interests of the city are varied. There are two salmon 
canneries of considerable size in the city of Port Townsend, and one 
establishment has found it profitable to can sardines, which find a 
ready market. 

A boiler works has established a reputation for the excellent 
work which it turns out and has many Alaska contracts which have 
been awarded in competition with other Pacific coast bidders. There 
is also in operation a machine shop for the construction of electric 
and gasoline engines and a ship yard for the construction of small 
craft. A sash and door and inside finishing factory is constantly 
employed. 

There are three large lumber mills in the county, two of which are 
on Port Townsend bay. These mills employ about 650 men and saw 
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lumber for home consumption and for cargo shipments to southern 
ports, Australia and the Far East. 

There is also, on Port Townsend bay, a by-product plant in connec- 
tion with one of the saw mills which produces wood alcohol, turpen- 
tine, etc., and is operating successfully. 

There are a dozen shingle mills all doing a profitable business. The 
main timber supply is yet to be reached through the completion of belt 
line railways, connected with transcontinental systems around the en- 
tire peninsula. When these are completed, and it is now certain that 
they will be in the very near future, the city and county will come into 
an era of prosperity unprecedented in its previous history. 

In 1891 the Union Pacific interests made a report after surveys, 
tnat by following the north bank of the Columbia river, from the con- 
fluence of that river and the Snake to Vancouver, thence northward 
to Port Townsend harbor, they secured a down grade, with but few 
compensations of less than one-half of one per cent. 

Wheat shipments can be made on such line without fear of compe- 
tition from roads which are obliged to climb mountains, and it was 
then predicted that the harbor of Port Townsend, with its magnificent 
anchorage and facilities for the merchant marine would eventually 
come in for a large portion of this business. 

Port Townsend harbor, with its twenty-five miles of water front, 
and uniform depth of from nine to eighteen fathoms, and entire free- 
dom from obstructions of any kind, furnishes an ideal port for the 
largest amount of sea going traffic. With transcontinental railway con- 
nections with two or more roads, as has been planned to^be executed 
in the near future. Port Townsend will be advantageously located for 
the handling of the traffic. 

In anticipation of future greatness, the county and city buildings 
and business blocks in Port Townsend, with all their modern conveni- 
ences, were built on a more elaborate scale than is usual with cities 
of 6000 inhabitants. The city has gas and electric lighting, an ade- 
quately paid fire department with steam fire engines, handsome 
churches, many fraternal buildings, splendid schools, and a high school 
ranking with the best in the state. The crowning glory of the city, 
however, is its possession of a gravity water system which brings 
from the heart of the Olympic mountains, twenty-six miles distant 
pure, sparkling mountain water from a source which can never be 
contaminated, as its intake is located within the boundaries of the 
United States government forest reserve. From this the city supplies 
the towns of Irondale and Hadlock and the great forts, Worden and 
Flagler, with all the water they need in addition to caring for tlie in- 
habitants of the city. The storage reservoir is located on the liigest 
point in the city and has a capacity of two million gallons (2,000,000). 
There is at least a million gallons daily overflow and this overflow is 
piped through Chetzemoka, one of the city's beautiful water front 
parks, by open water ways, and finding outlet in an artificisii lake, 
thence by an artistically arranged brook to the bluff, from which it 
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(1) U. S. Army Post near Port Townsend. 

(2) 8tr««t 8c«ne, Port Townsond. 

(3) Jefferson County Logging Scene. 


(1) A Jefferson County Country Hom«. 

(2) A Logging Railroad. 

(3) Prize Products, Jefferaon County. 
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cascades over rocks to the beach below to join the waters of Puget 
sound. 

Port Ludiow is a small shipping point having steamer connection 
with Port Townsend and other sound cities. The adjacent territory is 
rolling and generally covered with a heavy timber growth. When 
cleared this land is splendidly adapted to poultry raising, fruit grow- 
ing and general farming. The beach on the main land and nearby 
islands are favorite resorts for summer camping parties. H. C. Saw- 
yer is the postmaster. 

Fort Flagier is a United States military post located a few miles 
from Port Townsend. There is regular steamer communication with 
Port ^Townsend, Seattle and other sound points. There is much good 
farming land surrounding the military reservation, and the fort ofCers 
an excelleAt produce market. A rural free delivery service for the 
surrounding district is maintained. 

Duckabush is a small shipping point located on Hood canal and at 
the mouth of the Duckabush river. Logging is the chief industry of 
the surrounding country, but farming and fruit raising are carried on 
to some extent. There is daily steamer communication with Puget 
sound ports. George Solwold is the postmaster. 

Bogachiel is a community of a few families located in the north- 
western portion of the county. The surroundkig c<nHitry ofters op- 
portunities for cattle and sheep raising and these industries engage 
the attention of most of the people. Wagon roads give access to out- 
side points. A. Christenses is the postmaster. 

Port Discovery is a village located near the line of the Port Town- 
send Southern railway, and has a population of slightly more than 
100. Farming, logging and the manufacture of shingles are the prin- 
cipal industries which engage the attention of the people. Wm. 
Delanty is the j)ostmaster. 

Quilcene is the present terminal of the Port Townsend Southern 
railway. It has a population estimated at 500, and ranching, hog raid- 
ing and the manufacture of shingles are the chief industries. Mrs. 
Belle B. Gale is the postmistress. 

Chimacum is a small village located a few miles from the steamer 
landing at Port Hadlock. Logging and farming are the chief indus- 
tries. Alfred A. Bishop is the postmaster. 

—9 
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KING COUNTY. 

Iiting county is located in the center of the tier of counties, the 
western borders of which are formed by the eastern shores of Puget 
sound and which extend eastward to the summits of the Cascade 
mountains. To the north lies Snohomish county and Pierce county is 
directly south. 

King county contains within its borders nearly one-third of the 
population and the taxable wealth of the state. The total assessed 
Taluation of all property as returned by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion for 1907 is $573,070,528. Of this amount $177,617,642 is credited 
to King county. 

By virtue of its resources, location, topography, harbor facilities, 
rivers and other natural conditions, King county is well equipped for 
the pre-eminent position its occupies as the seat of the commercial 
and industrial metropolis of the state. 

Like all of the Puget sound district it was once covered by an im- 
mense forest growth, beginning at its salt water line and extending up 
into the summits of the Cascade mountains. 

The possibilities of gleaning wealth from the manufacture of lumber 
and lumber products from its vast timber resources, constituted the 
original attraction which induced the early settlers to locate on the 
tide waters of King county. Added to this was the firm conviction 
that the splendid harborage afforded and the accessibility of the 
county to rail transportation would ultimately furnish the conditions 
necessary for the founding of a great city. 

Little by little as the pioneers penetrated into the forests and the 

« 

natural endowments of the county became more fully understood, this 
conviction was increased and strengthened until with the passing of 
half a century, the early prophecies have more than reached full frui- 
tion. 

Lakes and Rivers. 

Several large streams, including the Snoqualmie, Cedar and White 
rivers, all having their sources in the mountains, flow through the 
eounty, watering its fertile valleys and supplying a tremendous store 
of natural power for the operation of car lines and manufacturing 
plants and for lighting purposes. The falls of the Snoqualmie river 
which in a sheer drop measure nearly 300 feet, have been harnessed 
by private capital and their stored up energy in the form of electricity 
is distributed for a large variety of purposes in the different cities and 
towns within reach. 

The city of Seattle owns a large portion of the district tlirough 
which the Cedar river flows and also controls much of the water shed 
of that stream. The water from, this pure, crystal river, flowing out 
of the eternal snows of the mountains, is dxK?tributed to practically 
every home in Seattle through the city's own system of mains. The 
supply is inexhaustible and the source is so well protected that pos- 
sibility of contamination is forever eliminated. 
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At Cedar Falls the city has installed an immense power generating 
plant which supplies the streets and homes of Seattle with electric 
lights, although only a small portion of the available power has thus 
far been developed. 

In addition to its rivers there are in the county a number of lakes, 
including Lake Washington, Lake Union, Green lake. Lake Samman- 
ish. Cedar lake and others. The first named is a body of water more 
than twenty miles in length and its western shore line forms the east- 
ern limits of Seattle. Lake Union and Green lake are entirely within 
the boundaries of that city. These lakes and rivers form a portion 
of the beautiful scenic attractions for which the county is noted. The 
lakes within and near Seattle are surrounded by beautiful homes. The 
shores of those more distant are the abodes of prosperous farmers, 
fruit growers and dairymen who find in Seattle a market always clam- 
oring for their products. 

Coal Mines. 

Within the limits of the county are immense deposits of coal which 
are being developed on a large scale and which are taxed to the utmost 
to meet the demands upon them for fuel for domestic, manufacturing 
and shipping purposes. The mines are located for the most part in 
the southern part of the central section of the county. The principal 
coal mining centers are Black Diamond, ^ew Castle, Franklin, Renton, 
Wilkeson and Issaquah. Smaller mines now operating and others in 
an early stage of development are located elsewhere in the county. 

iPor the year 1906 a total of 1,356,877 tons of coal .was mined in the 
county, an amount exceeded by only one county in the state. 

Agriculture. 

The valley lands of the county and much of the bench lands, when 
cleared' of the timber growth, are of great fertility and the yield of 
all manner of temperate zone fruits and vegetables is remarkable. 
Truck gardeners occupying the rich alluvial lands of the river bottoms 
are growing wealthy from the sale of their pi;oducts to city consumers. 
Vegetables, such as potatoes, turnips, cabbage, beets, lettuce, radishes, 
squashes, rutabagas, spinach, beans, peas and many others are pro- 
duced in great quantities, and the acreage yield where the conditions 
are right and the proper methods are pursued. is something enormous. 
The fruit grower, poultry fancier and dairyman have not been behind 
in seizing the advantageous opportunities presented to them, and their 
products command top prices in the city. 

A daily market accessible to every farmer is conducted in Seattle, 
under municipal supervision. This market is one of the features of 
the city. In the early morning hours, farm wagons by the score pour 
Into the market place, where thousands of housewives buy their daily 
supply of vegetables, fruits, butter, eggs, etc., directly from the pro- 
ducer, who is thus enabled to sell at a cheaper rate and still realize a 
greater profit than when he was forced to deal through a middleman. 
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The public market on Saturdays presents many of the features of the 

old-time county fairs. 

Transportation. 

As would naturally be anticipated from the foregoing description 
of its resources and development, King county is well provided with 
transportation facilities. The Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
systems traverse the county, and the latter in particular, has numerous 
branches extending to the coal mining, lumbering and agricultural 
centers. The steam railways are well supplemented by electric lines 
which are rapidly being extended in a networl(, radiating from Seattle to 
the various populated districts of the county. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road and the Union Pacific system are both building through 
the county and will have large depots and adequate freight handling 
facilities at Seattle. Of almost equal importance to its railway busi- 
ness is the water shipping of the county. Regular lines of ocean going 
ships are engaged in the Oriental, California and Alaska trade, while 
sailing vessels and tramp steamers load at the docks with lumber, 
wheat and other products destined for the world's markets. Many 
small steamers are engaged in caring for local traffic both on the 

sound and on the lakes. 

Industries. 

The industries of the county cover a wide range, and are annually 
growing in number and importance. Lumbering, logging, the manu- 
facture of wood products, coal and metal mining, brick and terra cotta 
works, and a great variety of miscellaneous manufacturing Industries 
are included in the list. These will be treated more in detail in the 
appended articles dealing with the various cities and towns of the 

county. 

Schoois. 

The schools of the county are maintained on a high grade of effi- 
ciency, commensurate with the wealth and large population. Reports 
for 1906 show a total of 137 school districts, 225 school buildings, 31 
high schools, 853 teachers employed and a total of $1,302,579.38 ex- 
pended for educational purposes. The rapid growth in population has 
made the school problem a difficult one, but the many obstacles pre- 
sented have been overcome in a manner that reflects much credit upon 
those in charge of the public school interests. 

Principai Cities and Towns. 

Seattle, county seat of King county and metropolis of the state, 
with a population (September, 1907) of 242,000, is one of the most 
rapidly growing cities in the west. During the past two years it has 
annexed a number of suburbs, including Ballard, Columbia City, Ra- 
venna, South Park. South Seattle, Southeast Seattle, West Seattle, and 
others, increasing its area to seventy-eight square miles, fifty of 
which are land and twenty-eight water. Its railway terminals and 
factories stand largely on ground that has been made by filling in the 
tide flats with dirt from the hills cut down to make room for high 
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buildings and wide streets in the expanding business district. Hills 
which are almost mountains are being moved in Seattle, and the re- 
grade projects already accomplished, under way, and about to be 
undertaken, involve the handling of more dirt than any other modern 
enterprise aside from the Panama canal. 

Rising from the shores of Elliott bay, on the west, the city covers 
numerous hills, embraces Lake Union and Green lake within its bord- 
ers, and reaches on the east to Lake Washington, a beautiful body of 
fresh water twenty-two miles long and from one to three miles wide. 
To connect Lakes Washington and Union with Puget sound by means 
of a canal capable of floating the largest ships, King county has voted 
a bond issue of $500,000, and the citizens are planning to raise an addi- 
tional million dollars by levying a tax on a specially created assess- 
ment district authorized by the last session of the Legislature. The 
canal, which will give Seattle a fresh water harbor unexcelled, will be 
built in accordance with plans made by the government. 

Piers for the handling of ocean and land traffic now liner the front 
of Elliott bay. The commerce of the port has advanced with astonish- 
ing rapidity. The bulk of the Alaskan trade passes through Seattle. 
Several lines of steamships, including one of the largest freight cargo 
carriers in the world, ply regularly between Seattle and the Orient, 
and other parts of the world, particularly to the countries bordering 
on the Pacific. The Northern Pacific and Great Northern railways have 
vast terminal facilities in use, while the Union Pacific and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, which have acquired holdings almost equally as 
large, are building to Seattle as rapidly as possible; the Burlington 
and the Canadian Pacific now reach the city by traffic arrangements 
with existing lines. 

' The business district of Seattle is substantially built in the manner 
of a progressive, modern city; the hills are covered with substantial 
homes and attractive cottages; the parks and boulevards are being 
made into a system of rare beauty and extent; and the scenery afforded 
by the combination of lakes, sound and mountains challenges the world 
for comparison. The glacial water of Cedar river and Cedar lake, 
storing' supply sufficient ior a city many times the present size of Se- 
attle, is distributed to consumers through a municipal owned plant; 
the street lights, and electricity for sale to the consumer, are fur- 
nished from a plant belonging to the city and operated by the fall of 
this same Cedar river. Public buildings, prominent among which are 
the library and the new Federal building; schools and educational in- 
stitutions, such as the high schools and the University of Washington; 
houses of worship, with the Catholic cathedral and the new First 
Presbyterian church as conspicuous edifices; good hotels, theaters and 
club houses are numerous. 

The assessed valuation of Greater Seattle for 1907, is $156,531,724. 
The street railway company, operating more than one hundred and , 
fifty miles of lines within the city, carries * daily (July, 1907) 244,838 
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passengers; It la possible to ride nearly fliteen miles for one flTe-cent 
fare The people ol Seattle are noted for their public spirit. In one day 
the; subscribed 1650,000 for the preltmlnarr financing of the Alaska- 
Tnkon-Facl&c eipoBltlon which will be held In 1909. They encourage 
local Industry, as Is well demonstrated each year on "Made-In-Seattle 
Day," when merchants and manufacturem display Seattle made wares 
and the pnbllc eupporta the Idea by confining Its purchasea as far as 
possible to goods produced at home. 

The city Is rapidly becoming a manufacturing center. la 1907 it 
has close to $2S,0(H),000 invested in 1,600 plants employing 17,000 wage- 
earners, receiving (15,000,000 In the course of the year, and turning out 
products valued at $60,000,000. Because of its transportation facilities, 
its position as a distributing point for both domestic and foreign 
markets. Its supply of fuel and cheap power, and its raw material for 
countless lines of Industry, Seattle offers unsurpassed Inducements tor 
manufacturers seeking a new location or a new field. The chamber of 
c<Hnmercei C. B. Yandell, secretary, will supply information to the In- 
quirer about Seattle, and will take np In detail the advant^es offered 
for manufacturing enterprises. 

AND COMHERCIAI, DEVELOPUENT OF SEATTLE. 


Names In olt; dlraotorj. . . 


Bank deposltB 

BdIUIos permlta, numbet 
BalldisR psrmltB. value. ■ . 

PoHtomoerBBelpts. 

CDitom boase moelpta.... 
Whe*t eiporu. busliela . . 

Flour ex porU, bamslB 

Cotton Fzporl. bales 

Foreign Imports 

Foretin exports 

Deep Res tons (arriving) . . 

Coat ibiiiments. tuns 

Lnmber ghlpmanta. [aet . . 


Br cent. Increase 


HISS 

„),6I7,8W 

noi,eo<,2u7 


19.613, im 
tM,te» 

t!0.3e» 


26,700 
20,011 

I18,0I» . 

..-.Ol«,000 . 

IU5.920,O21 . 

7.*eb . 

•111,920,488 . 

11,150, (jOO . 

1,042,088 . 

1,489.768 . 

llS.7n',3M '. 

t2i,S4e,;s8 . 

1.442.406 . 

461, «24 . 

fla,9ao,oop . 


a otber all]' In Amerloa bi 


Note.— Bank depoBltB. Aog. 28,1907. were tS9,tB£,429, 12; clearings tor Brst 9 montbs 
of 19CF7, nere 1370,089,901.45. 

BulldlDR permits for first 9 moatbaoC 1907, numbered 7,641, repreaeutlng 19,970,079 
Cotton reports. Sscal jear 1907— 146.605 baits. 

Georsetpwn Is an incorporated city of about 4,000 Inhabitants and 
is located entirely within the limits of the city of Seattle. It !e reached 
by the Northern Pacific railway, the Columbia & Paget Sound rail- 
way, and tlie electric lines of the Seattle Electric company and the in- 
terurban line running between Seattle and Taooma. Georgetown Is an 
Important industrial and manufaoturing center. Chief among Its Indus- 
tries are the car shops and power house of the Seattle Electric com- 
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pany, gas works, foundries, the largest brewery in the state, railroad 
machine shops and round houses, wood working and other factories. 
The town has a good city hall, a fine school system, churches, volunteer 
fire department of seventy-five men, gas, electric lighting and public 
water system, and its prosperity is due largely to fts heavy monthly pay 
roll. Georgetown is splendily located for manufacturing purposes and 
ofTers many inducements in this particular which are well worth in- 
vestigating by those interested. John Mueller is the mayor, John Beak 
is city clerk and F. B. Lippincott is secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Renton is a city If about 3,500 population, located at the foot of 
Lake Washington, a distance of about ten miles from the city of Se- 
attle. It is reached by the Northern Pacific railway, the Columbia ft 
Puget Sound railway and two electric roads giving connection with 
Seattle and Tacoma. Renton is an important industrial and manu- 
facturing center. Two coal mines employing larg^ crews of men are 
in active operation and there is also a car manufacturing plant, glass- 
ware factory, brick and terra cotta works and a factory for the manu- 
facture of twine is soon to be constructed. The town Is well supplied 
with schools, has a well organized fire department, electric lights and 
water system and a monthly pay roll running close to f 6iy;000. Renton 
is a pretty little town, delightfully located and In addition to its fac- 
tory and mining interests is surrounded by a fine agricultural district, 
the products of which find a ready market in Seattle. J. Eldward Jones 
is the ] ayor, A. W. Ticknor is the city clerk and Wm. Tonkin is the 
secretary of the commercial club. 

Kent is an important town located in the heart of the White river 
valley about midway between Seattle and Tacoma. It is the com- 
mercial center of one of the finest agricultural and dairying sections 
in the state. The main line of the. Northern Pacific railway passes 
through the town and the interurban electric line running between Se- 
attle and Tacoma is within easy walking distance. The industries of 
Kent include milk condensing plants, saw mills, shingle mills and a 
large number of concerns engaged in commercial lines. Kent is a 
prosperous place, enjoying a big trade in agricultural and dairy prod- 
ucts, lumber, shingles, etc. There are electric lighting and water sys- 
tems, excellent schools, several churches and all the conveniences and 
comforts of an up-to-date town. A weekly paper. The Journal, is pub- 
lisued. 

Auburn is a city of about 1,000 inhabitants, located in the southern 
section of the county and on the line of the Northern Pacific railway 
and the interurban electric line between Seattle and Tacoma. It is in 
the center of a splendid dairying and gardening district and its chief 
industry is a large milk condensing factory. A brick and pottery 
works is also an important enterprise. There is' a town hall costing 
14,000, several churches, good schools, free public library, electric 
lighting system and a water distributing plant is now being placed in 
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operation. A weekly newspaper is published. A. H. Meade is the 
mayor and I. B. Knickerbocker is the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce. 

l88aquah is a town of about 750 population, on the Northern Pa- 
cific railway. The chief industries are a coal mine, shingle mills, saw 
mills, dairying and general farming. There are good' openings for a 
brick kiln, mflk condensing factory, and wood working plant. There 
are three churches, good public school system, electric lights and water 
plant and a number of mercantile establishments. The town lies in 
one of the most fertile valleys of the state and offers many opportuni- 
ties to industrious newcomers. Two weekly papers are published. 
Dr. W. B, Gibson is the mayor, Frank Day is the town clerk and C. G. 
Garretson is secretary of the local commercial club. 

KIrkland is a town of about 600 inhabitants, located on the east 
shore of Lake Washington and on the line of the Northern Pacific 
railway. The town' is beautifully located opposite the city of Seattle 
with which in addition to the railroad it is connected by ferry. It 
offers a splendid site for surburban homes for those engaged in busi- 
ness in the city and also has several important local industries in- 
cluding a woolen factory and shingle mill. It is well supplied with 
churches and schools and is the objective point of many people who 
desire to combine the comforts of urban life with the pleasures of a 
rural home. R. H. Collins is the mayor. A. T. Churchill is the town 
clerk, and Wm. S. Stevens is secretary of the local commercial club. 

Kennydale is a village of about 200 people located on the shore of 
Lake Washington three miles from the town of Renton. The first set- 
tlement was made about three years ago and the place has enjoyed a 
steady growth ever since. Kennydale has steamboat connection with 
Seattle and' also has access to the Columbia and Puget Sound rail- 
way and to the Northern Pacific belt line. There are several logging 
and shingle mills in the vicinity and a number of people are engaged 
in fruit raising and market gardening. Hannah Arey is the post- 
mistress. 

Vaahon, a town of- 400 people, is located on an island of the same 
name lying midway between Seattle and Tacoma. Regular steamer 
lines connect the village with both cities. Vashon is well supplied with 
churches and school facilities. It is surrounded by a fruit growing 
district, and having a splendid market on both sides offers peculiar 
inducements to those who may wish to engage in that industry. One 
paper is published, the Vashon Weekly News. S. J. Steffenson is 
postmaster. 

Baring is a village located on the line of the Great Northern rail- 
way, in the foothills of the Cascade mountains and near the Snohomish 
county boundary line. There are large deposits of building rock in 
the vicinity and quarrying and the manufacture of shingles are the 
principal induoti^ifu^. . . Gold and copper have been found^ in the moun- 
tains. There is considerable valley land in the district, suitable to 
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general farming and held at reasonable prices. W. T. Harper is the 
postmaster. 

Bothell is located at the head of Lake Washington and on the line 
of the Northern Pacific railway. The chief industries are lumbering, 
the manufacture of shingles and dairy farming. The north boundary 
line of Seattle is only eight miles distant and the city furnishes a 
market for all the produce raised. Logged-oft lands suitable to truck 
gardening are to be had at $50 to $100 per acre. Dorothea K. ^ricksen 
is the postmistress. 

Thomas is located on the line of the Northern Pacific railway mid- 
way between Seattle and Tacoma. The chief industry of the sur- 
rounding district is dairying, there being twenty-five dairy farms in the 
immediate vicinity. Fruit growing and general farming are also car- 
ried on extensively. The people of the town offer a free site adjacent 
to the railroad to anyone who will establish a manufacturing enter- 
prise. Helen Richardson is the postmistress. 

Ravensdale is a coal mining town located on the line of the Co- 
lumbia and Puget Sound railway. The population is about 1,000, prac- 
tically all of who are engaged in the mines. There is a heavily tim- 
bered country surrounding the town. The mining company controls 
most of the industries and there is little encouragement for new enter- 
prises. Mary B. Wiley is the postmistress. 

Chatauqua is a beautiful spot located on Vashon island and ad- 
mirably adapted for summer hotel purposes, and country homes. The 
surrounding district produces fruits, berries and vegetables in abund- 
ance and adequate transportation facilities with Seattle and Tacoma 
are afforded. There is a splendid opening for a new hotel. M. A. 
LeBallister is the postmaster. 

Skykomish is located in the northeastern portion of the county and 
well up in the lower reaches of the Cascade mountains. It is a freight 
division point on the Great Northern railway and has important lumber 
and mining interests. There is a splendid timber growth extending 
up both sides of the valley in which the town is located and much of 
the land when cleared is suited to farming purposes. John Maloney is 
the postmaster. 

Bryn Mawr is a pleasant little community of 200 people located at 
the south end of Lake Washington, a few miles from Seattle. It is 
largely a place of country homes but surrounding the village are num- 
erous gardens which contribute to the produce supply of the city. The 
completion of the Lake Washington canal will make the water frontage 
of Bryn Mawr available for manufacturing purposes. Melissa B, 
Dorflinger is the postmistress. 

Christopher is a village located on the line of the Northern Pacific 
railway and the interurban electric line running from Seattle to Ta- 
coma. It lies a few miles, north of the^ Pierce county line/* Agricul- 
ture, dairying and lumbering make up its chief industries and there 
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is abundant room for thrifty newcomers to secure a foothold in tbis 
vicinity. J. A. ShofT is the postmaster. 

Redmond is a small village located on a branch line of the North- 
em Pacific railway a few miles northeast from Seattle. Lumbering 
and farming engage the attention of the people and there is abundant 
room for additional population to engage in these industries. Henry A. 
Templeton is the postmaster. 

Preston is located on the line of the Northern Pacific railway and 
is a town of about 400 inhabitants. Logging and the manufacture of 
lumber and shingles are the principal industries. The surrounding 
district is rough and hilly but well adapted to stock raising. August 
Lovegreen is the postmaster. 

Kangley is a small village located on a branch line of the Northern 
Pacific railway. It is surrounded by a heavily timbered country and 
lumbering and logging are the chief industries. Opportunities to en- 
gage in farming are offered to those who may desire to secure and 
clear the logged-off lands. John Lavender is the postmaster. 

North Bend is a town of about 400 population and is located at the 
terminus of a branch line of the Northern Pacific railway. Logging 
camps and lumber mills furnish employment to most of the people, 
although there are several mines in process of development in the 
vicinity. Clarence E. Catching is the postmaster. 

Black Diamond is a town of about 1,800 people located in the south- 
ern portion of the county, and on the line of the Columbia & Puget 
Sound railway. It is one of the important coal mining centers of the 
state and that industry furnishes the incentive of all the industries of 
the town. Chas. M. Kinnon is the postmaster. 

Kenmore is a village located on the north shore of Lake Washington 
and on a branch line of the Northern Pacific railway. The population 
is abgut 100 and logging. and milling , are the chief industries of the 
vicinity. There is some good agricultural land in the surrounding dis- 
trict. W. C. McMaster is the postmaster. 

Fall City is a village of about 200 people located on the North 
Bend branch of the Northern Pacific railway. It is in the center of a 
farming, logging and dairying community, and the opportunities for 
engaging in the last mentioned industry are particularly favorable. 
C. W. Bonell is the postmaster. 

Monohan is a small community located on a branch line of the 
Northern Pacific railway. Logging and lumbering are the chief in- 
dustries of the surrounding district. There is much logged-off land 
to be had at cheap prices, which when cleared of the stumps will be 
suitable for general farming. C. S. LaForge is the postmaster. 

Pontiac is a small village located on the shore of Lake Washington 
and on a branch line of the Northern Pacific railway. There is a 
brick and tile factory here and the adjacent district is devoted to 
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small farming. There is a considerable body of standing timber in 
the district. E. F. Lee is the postmaster. 

Black River i^ a small village located on the line of the Northern 
Pacific railway a few miles south of Seattle. It is surrounded by a 
fine dairying and farming district and is an important source of Se- 
attle's produce supply. A shingle mill is also located here. W. E. 
Campbell is the postmaster. 

Maple Valley is a small community located on .the Ck)lumbia & 
Puget Sound railway, and also on the line of the Milwaukee railway 
now in course of construction. The surrounding district is composed 
largely of uplands and is devoted to farming, stock raising and lum- 
bering. W. D. Gibbon is the postmaster. 

Newcastle is a coal mining center having a population of about 750 
people. The townsite belongs to the Pacific Coast company, operating 
the coal mines. Lumbering and ranching are industries of the adja- 
' cent district. Eli Manning is the postmaster. 

Elliott is a small station on the line of the Columbia & Puget Sound 
railway. It is surrounded by a fine farming country and dairying and 
fruit growing are important industries. There is also, much fine tim- 
ber in the vicinity. Peter Mads on is the postmaster. 

To It is a village of about 200 people located in the northern part of 
the county and seven miles from a branch line of the Northern Pacific 
railway. The manufacture of shingles, dairying and general farming 
are. the chief industries. E. B. Cowles is the postmaster. 

Barneston is a small village located on a branch line of the North- 
em Pacific railway. It is surrounded by a lumbering and farming dis- 
trict Albert E. Smith is the postmaster. 

Eagle Gorge is a mill town located on the line of the Northern Pa- 
cific railway. The surrounding country is mountainous and has valu- 
able timber and mineral resources. Ida J. Toung is the postmistress. 

KITSAP COUNTY. 

Kitsap county is a triangular shaped peninsula, its eastern and 
' western borders being formed by the waters of Puget Sound and Hoods 
canal, respectively. Portions of Mason and Pierce counties bound it 
on the south. Its water frontage is extensive and its bays and inlets 
alTord numerous locations for safe anchorage. The area of the county 
Is 392 square miles. 

Resources and Industries. 

The greatest resource of the county is its timber, and at the present 

time some of the greatest lumber mills in the world are located within 

its borders. It is estimated that there are upwards of two hundred 

. thousand acres of standing timber in the county which will produce 

, eleven billion feet of lumber. There are ten saw mills having a daily 

capacity of six hundred thousand feet and a number of shingle mills 
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whose capacity runs well toward a million pieces daily. Ships load 
at the Kitsap county mills for the lumber markets of the world. 

Oyster culture is an industry that is growing: in importance and 
which offers many inducements to those who know how to make it a 
success. 

Along the shore line of the county in various localities, where the 
timber has been removed, will be found numerous villages surrounded 
by well kept ranches, truck gardens and orchards. The proximity of 
the county to th^ markets of Seattle and Tacoma has tended to stimu- 
late these industries, and Kitsap county produce is sought for in both 
cities. The soils of the county are chiefly gravel and shot clay on 
the uplands with alluvial deposits in the valleys. The higher lands 
make choice orchards and the valleys raise good crops of grass, vege- 
tables and small fruits. 

U. 8. Navy Yard. 

One of Uncle Sam's great navy yards is located on Port Orchard 
bay, and the big dry dock there is capable of receiving the larg^est war 
ships of the navy. The government is annually adding to the equip- 
ment and capacity of the yards, where large numbers of mechanics are 
constantly employed and which are th^ scene of great activity. The 
towns of Bremerton and Charleston are mainly supported by the busi- 
ness growing out of their near location to the navy yard. 

Tranapcrtatlcn. 

There are no railroads in the county, but an excellent system of 
v/agon roads has been built, and numerous steamers furnish quick 
transportation to the neighboring cities. There are many summer 
resorts and camping places along the shore line which are liberally 
patronized by city people during the summer months. 

Schools. 

There are 51 school districts in the county, 55 school houses and 91 
teachers are employed. The amount disbursed for school purposes 
during 1906 was $52,747, and the value of all school property^ is $68,264. 
There were 2,585 school children enrolled last year. The assessed 
valuation of all property in the county is $2,652,610. 

Principal Towns and Villages. 

Port Orchard, the county seat, is situated on the bay of the same 
name and about one mile from the government dry dock. The chief 
industries of the town comprise the manufacture of shingles, butter 
making, and a variety of mercantile establishments which supply the 
wants of a large tributary agricultural district. There is regular 
steamboat connection with Seattle, four trips being made each day. 
The town has an excellent water supply and ofTers important advan- 
tages to homeseekers. > Its proximity to" the dry dock is' such that 
many citizens find employment there and at good wages. The county 
surrounding the town is well suited to dairying and general farmhig 
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and has the particular adyantage. of beinR close to the markets of 
Seattle. The town is well supplied with churches and there is a 
good school system maintained. F. D. Newberry is the mayor and 
John Anslom is the town clerk. 

Bremerton is a town of about 2,000 people located near the United 
Sta.tes dry dock and directly opposite the city of Seattle. It is the 
home of many of the government employees and is a prosperous little 
place. All branches of business are fairly represented and the town 
is well supplied with churches and schools. There is a volunteer fire 
department of 50 men, electric lighting and water systems, two news- 
papers and a number of manufacturing enterprises. There are nearly 
1,000 wage earners in the town. T. J. Acton is the mayor, Paul Mehner 
is the city clerk and C. P. Kimball is secretary of the local chamber of 
commerce. 

Port Biakely is an important milling and shipbuilding center, hav- 
ing a population of about 2,000. It is one of the largest lumber pro- 
ducing points in the country, ships coming from all parts of the world 
to load at its wharves. The town is located directly across Puget 
Sound from Seattle, and there is excellent steamer service between 
the two points. Henry T. Price is the postmaster. 

Chico is located on an inlet of Puget Sound and is a shipping point 
for considerable quantities of fruits and farm produce. The nearby 
lands are well adapted to general farming and market gardening, 
while many of the people are engaged in poultry raising and dairying. 
There Is also an abundance of excellent timber, and a saw mill would 
find an unusually good location at Chico. There is daily steamboat 
communication with Seattle. J. F. Dawson is the postmaster. 

Tracyton is a village of about 100 people, located across the Sound 
from Seattle and distant from that city about 22 miles. Farming, 
poultry raising and lumbering are the chief industries of the nearby 
district. Transportation facilities are excellent, steamers bringing the 
farmers' produce to market each morning, reaching Seattle at 9.30 
a. m. Farm lands are to be had at prices ranging from $20 to $150 
per acre, depending on location and character of soil. J. P. Riddell 
is the postmaster. 

Key port is a small village surrounded by a farming country and 
having steamboat connection with Seattle. The steamer service is 
good and the facilities for marketing produce are excellent. The tide- 
water lands adjacent to the village are well adapted to the cultivation 
of oysters and there are splendid opportunities offered for engaging in 
that industry. Alfred Petterson is the postmaster. 

Port Gamble is an important milling center located near the en- 
trance to Hoods canal. It is the starting point for lumber-laden vessels 
which sail to all the world's great ports. Fishing and agricultural pur- 
suits are also carried on. 
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Paulsbo is a Tillage of about 250 people, supported larsrely by the 
lumbering and logging industry, with numerous dairy and i>oultr7 
ranches in the near yicinity. It has good steamer transportatioD 
facilities and enjoys a growing trade with Seattle. One newspaper, 
the "Kitsap County Herald/' is published. E. J. Eliason is the post- 
master. 

Seabeck is located on the east shore of Hood canal and has steam- 
boat connection with the Sound cities. Logging, fishing and farming 
are the chief industries. The soil is fair and the climate enjoyable. 
A. L. Hotchkin is the postmaster. 

Cryatal Springs is a shipping point for a considerable farming dis- 
trict which finds a market for its products at Seattle. A number of 
green houses are conducted, and the early vegetables, fiowers, etc, 
produced are in large demand. Lulu Y. Gazzam is the postmistress. 

Port Madison, formerly an important milling center, is now given 
over largely to the accommodation of summer visitors and tourists. 
It is beautifully located for the latter purpose, and owing to its easy 
accessibility to Seattle is becoming more popular each year. T. Melsh 
is the postmaster. 

Colby is a summer resort and shipping point located on the shore of 
Puget Sound almost directly opposite the city of Seattle. There are 
three saw mills, a sash and door factory and fruit cannery tributary to 
the village. Several lines of steamboats make regular trips two or 
three times each day to Seattle and Tacoma. J. S. Grant is the post- 
master. 

Bangor is a small shipping point located on the Hood canal side of 
the county. There is a good farming country back of the village 
which is rapidly being developed. There is a fine body of timber in 
the vicinity and an opening is presented for a saw mill. A general 
store is also wanted at Bangor. Regular steamer communication is 
maintained with other Puget Sound points. J. H. Stevens is the post- 
master. 

Burby is a small village located about six miles from the steam- 
boat landing at Gig Harbor. There is considerable bottom land in tbe 
vicinity which is exceedingly productive. The manufacture of shingles 
with fruit raising and general farming constitute the chief industries. 
W. H. Packer is the postmaster. • 

Ola I la is located in the southern portion of the county opposite the 
shore of Vashon island. A fertile farming district surrounds the town 
and good crops of potatoes, hay, garden truck and fruit are produced 
Regular steamer service with Seattle and Tacoma is maintained. 
Chas. F. Nelson is the postmaster. 
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KITTITAS COUNTY* 

Location. 

Kittitas county is situated in the geographical center of the state. 
Its area is about 2,400 square miles and its present population about 
20,000. The valuation of the real and personal property within its 
borders, for purposes of taxation, is about $7,000,000. The northern 
and western parts of the county are mountainous and for the most 
part covered with a dense growth of timber — consisting of pine, fir and 
tamarack, furnishing a field for extensive lumbering operations. 

Mining. 

Roslyn, with a population of 4,000 and Cle Elum with a population 
of 1,800, both located in the western part of the county, are the centers 
of a great coal mining industry, carried on by the Northwestern Im- 
provement Company. There are employed about 2,000 men with a 
monthly payroll of over $80,000. The annual output of these mines is 
about 2,000,000 tons. 

Deposits of gold, both placer and quartz, copper, iron and cinnabar 
are to be found in this region. While these have not as yet been ex- 
tensively worked, development of the properties has steadily pro- 
gressed, and there is little doubt that substantial results will be shown 
in the not distant future. 

Agriculture is carried on to a limited extent in this district, but 

because of the dense growth of timber progress along this line is and 

necessarily will be slow. 

Scenery. 

The scenery of this part of the county is fine beyond description; 
lofty mountains with summits perpetually covered with snow, deep 
gorges down which course swift streams of purest water, cascades 
innumerable and forest encircled lakes, teeming with fish, make this 
locality an ideal one for the sportsman and lover of nature in her 
grandest and most beautiful forms. The gems of the region, lakes 
Kachees, Kitchelos and Cle Elum, a trinity of beauty, are the sources 
of the Yakima river, the famous stream whose waters render fertile 
the Otherwise desert plains of central Washington. 

The Kittitas Valiey. 

The central portion of the county is made up entirely of the great 
Kittitas valley, the first considerable body of agricultural lands lying 
along the Northern Pacific railway east of the summit of the Cascades. 
The valley is oval in form and is surrounded on all sides by the foot- 
hills of the Cascades, save where the Yakima river enters and leaves it 
through deep, precipitous canyons. 

The valley contains 250,000 acres of land, between 60.000 and 70,000 
of which are under artificial irrigation. The climate is dry, the annual 
precipitation including both rain and melted snow, averaging less than 
ten inches. Rain and snow fall on an average of one day per week 
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throughout the year. Bright, sunny wieather is invariably the rule 
throughout harvest time and the danger of damage to crops by wet 
weather is reduced to a minimum. The mean average temperature at 
Ellens burg is 48 degrees. The salubrity of the climate is shown by 
the fact that the death rate in 1904 was only a fraction above seven to 
the thousand. The dryness of the atmosphere may be wondered at 
when one remembers that the region just across the Cascades, and dis- 
tant but seventy miles from Ellensburg, is noted for its heavy rainfalls. 
The contact of the moisture laden breezes from off the Pacific, with 
the cold summits of the lofty Cascades, results in the condensation of 
the vapors and their fall in the shape of rain or snow. The air cur- 
rents then continue on eastward^, as thoroughly dry as they had been 
wet. Hence the necessity for artificial irrigation in the Kittitas valley 
and in the lands further east. The valley lands are moistened by 
water taken from the channel of the Yakima river through a number 
of canals of considerable size and from the many creeks and brooks 
tributary to the river, through a multitude of small ditches. Most of 
the valley land is in meadow and Kittitas hay Is famous all over the 
Pacific slope, the islands of the ocean and the Orient. Dairying is 
extensively carried on and Ellens burg butter is regarded as standard, 
lue conditions of climate, water, pasture and feed are ideal for the 
business and many of the farmers have become wealthy in its prose- 
cution. 

Fruit Raising. 

Fruits of all kinds grow to good size and are of fine color and 
flavor. Especially i^ this so of winter apples and they are, in addi- 
tion, splendid keepers. The trees are uniform and healthy. The 
codlin moth has never invaded the valley and wormy apples are a 
rarity. Vegetables of all kinds, including potatoes, are grown suc- 
cessfully, the latter on a commercial scale. Sheep and cattle are 
extensively raised and both branches of the live stock industry have 
made no inconsiderable fortunes for those who have engaged in them 
with intelligence and perseverance. 

Transportation. 

The Northern Pacific railroad traverses the county, following the 
line of the Yakima river valley. All of the chief towns of the county 
are located on this railroad — Ellensburg, Roslyn, and Cle Blum. This 
being the main line of the railroad, splendid service is given to all the 
towns within reach of the line. 

Good -roads cross the valley in all directions and nearly every 
farm house has its mail delivered daily at the door. Telephone sys- 
tems cover a large part of the valley, connecting with the central sta- 
tion and long distance wires at Ellensburg. LArge and commodious 
farm houses abound, fitted up with all modem conveniences, including 
electric lights. 
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Principal Towns. 

• 

Eilen^sburg is the county seat, and is situated on a level plateau 
near the Takima river and on the Northern Pacific railroad. It is 
a town of about 5,200 people. Having once suffered from a great 
fire, it is now substantially built of brick and stone. It has many 
beautiful homes, tree-shaded lawns, excellent public schools, and good 
church buildings. It has creameries, flour mills, saw mills, fine system 
of water works and electric lights, banks, breweries and three news- 
papers, "The Dawn," "Capital," and "Localizer." One of the state 
normal schools is located here. It ^has a large enrollment of students 
and is an important factor in the public educational ,system of the 
state. An immense amount of the products of the farms of the county 
comes into Ellensburg for shipment to the coast cities. Of these, 
grain, hay, live stock, butter and cream are the 'chief ones. Ellens- 
burg is a division point of the railroad also, which assists In creating 
its business. The town is prosperous and has a bright future as 
opportunity exists for multiplying the population of the county many 
times. 

Rosiyn is an important coal mining town located in the western 
part of the county on the line of the Northern Pacific railway. The 
population is about 4,000, of whom 1,500 are employed la the coal 
mines. The monthly wages of the coal miners average about $100,000. 
The town is lighted by electricity and water is supplied from a plant 
owned by the municipality. There are five churches, a weekly news- 
paper, and a variety of stores and office buildings. Rosiyn is a thriv- 
ing, prosperous town. A. Patrick is the mayor; Thos. Ray is the town 
clerk. 

Cle Elum is one of the important towns in Kittitas county, and is 
situated on the Northern Pacific railroad and the Yakima river, in the 
foothills of the mountains. Its population is about eighteen hundred. 
A weekly paper, "The Echo," is published. The town has a bank, good 
stores, churches and schools, saw mill and coal mines, the last named 
being its principal industry. It is the distributing point for supplies for 
a wide district of mining industries on both sides of the railroad. The 
town has made considerable growth during late years and the prosper- 
ous character of the mining development in the vicinity is likely to 
make it a much more important place in the future. 

Thorp is a village of about 300 inhabitants located on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway and also will be reached by the Milwaukee 
road now in course of construction. Fruit, hay, lumber and dairy 
products are largely produced in the surrounding district. Sarah B. 
Gordon is the postmistress. 

Gaiena is a village of slightly over 100 inhabitants. It is located 
well up toward the mountains and is the center of some mining ac- 
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tivity. Farming is ^Iso carried on to some extent. It is off the main 
lines of travel and kas connection with the outside world by means of 
stages. Curtis Homan is the postmaster. 

KLICKITAT COUNTY. 

Klickitat county consists of a narrow strip of country extending 
about eighty miles along the Columbia river in the central section of 
the southern part of the state. A portion of what is now Benton 
county was formerly included within its borders. Yakima county lies 
to the north, Benton county to the east and Skamania county bounds it 
on the west. 

With the exception of the west end of the county, which reaches 
up into the foothills of the Cascade mountains, it consists mainly of 
rolling plains well suited to range and grain growing ' purposes, and 
much of its area is already utilized. There is considerable timber in 
the western portion of the county which it is estimated by experts 
will produce not less than two and one half billion feet of sawed lum- 
ber. There are sixteen lumber mills and several shingle mills in the 
county, capable of turning out 288,000 feet of lumber and 120,000 
shingles per day. 

Climate. 

There is quite a variation in climate between the mountainous 
region of the west and the lower plains of the ejastern part, which is 
semi-arid in character, the soil becoming a sandy volcanic ash and the 
summers being very warm and dry. Nevertheless, upon the higher 
portions of the eastern plateau, wheat raising is successful without 
irrigation, the winters' snows and rains supplying enough moisture for 
this purpose, but not suflacient for the best results from some other 
crops. In this region, however, some experiments in driving wells for 
artesian water nave been successful, and it is believed that in time 
much of this land will be made prolific in its production of all cereals, 
fruits and vegetables b5^ water from irrigating wells. 

Industries. 

The leading industi^y of the county is the raising of sheep and cat- 
tle. The grasses which flourish in the uplands supply forage for large 
flocks and herds and the annual shipments from the county of beef, 
mutton and wool are constantly increasing. Wheat growing is re 
ceiving greater attention and considerable crops of rye, oats and barley 
are also raised. For the season of 1907 it is estimated that 75,000 
acres of land were placed in wheat and the county's contribution to 
the wheat crop of the state amounted to 1,125,000 bushels. In the 
southwestern portion of the county much attention is being paid to 
fruit raising and particularly to strawberries and other small fruits 
which ripen on the southern slopes some time in advance of the Sound 
districts. Along the Columbia river such fruits as grapes, apricots. 
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and plums yield very fine results. This district bids fair to become un 
important vineyard country. 

Transportation. 

Steamers plying on the Columbia river are important agencies in 
transporting the products of the county, and a railroad connecting 
Goldendale, the county seat, with river ports is also in operation. The 
new North Bank road, owned Jointly by the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railroads will traverse tljie county for its full length and will 
add greatly to its transportation advantages. 

Klickitat county is not thickly settled and it offers many attrac- 
tive opportunities to newcomers. The soil is productive and easily 
tilled, the climate is enjoyable, lands are to be had at reasonable 
prices and the coming of new railroads means the ushering in of a 
new period of growth and development. 

Principal Towns.. 

Goidendale, the county seat, is a city of about 1,200 people, located 
near the center of the couuty. A branch line of the Northern Pacific 
reaches the town, connecting it with Lyle, on the Columbia river. The 
chief industries are flour mills, lumber and planing mills, brick yards 
and commercial concerns engaged in supplying the wants of the sur- 
rounding agricultural district. There are five churches, good school?, 
a paid fire department, electric lighting plant and gravity water sys- 
tem. Two weekly papers are published. Allen Bonebrake is the 
mayor and J. R. Putman is city clerk. 

Columbus is a village of about 150 inhabitants, located on the line 
of the Portland & Seattle railway, and is likely to become an import- 
ant railroad point. It is so located as to be a natural shipping station 
for the products of the Klickitat valley. Fruit growing and general 
farming form the chief industries of the surrounding country. The 
district is noted for the healthfulness and mildness of its climate. 
B. T. Stark is the postmaster. 

Bickelton is located in the northeastern portion of the county in the* 
center of a fine grain growing country. It is as yet remote from trans- 
portation, but is nevertheless a Rowing community. There are 
churches, schools, a bank, good hotel, fiour mill and a number of mer- 
cantile establishments. There are openings for a brick yard, machine 
shop and cabinet maker. One paper, the "News," is published. Good 
lands are to be had at low prices. W. T. Mitty is the postmaster. 

Centerville is located on the line of the Columbia River & Northern 
railway a few miles south of Goldendale, the county seat. It is in the 
center of a grain growing and stock raising district and has a growing 
trade based on those industries. The people believe there are open- 
ings for a drug store, newspaper and grist mill. A physician is also 
wanted. F. H. Vurrk is the postmaster. 
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Gienwood is a village located near the north county boundary and 
surrounded by a fine grazing and timber country. General farming is 
also carried on to some extent. The district is rich in natural resources 
and requires only transportation facilities to enjoy a rapid, prosperous 
growth. Fine fishing and hunting and beautiful scenery are added 
attractions offered. Joseph Parrott is the postmaster. 

Brfstol is a village of about 75 people, and as yet depending upon 
stages for transportation facilities. It is surrounded by a splendid 
fruit growing district that is particularly adapted to the production 
of apples. Geo. W. Caskey is the postmaster. 

LEWIS COUNTY. 
Area and Transportation Facilities. 

Area, 2,593 square miles; estimated population, 38,000; school cen- 
sus June, 1907, 7,778 children. In the western part the main line of 
the Northern Pacific railroad from Portland to Tacoma and Seattle 
serves the following cities and towns: Chehalis, Centralia, Napavine, 
Winlock, Little Falls, Evaline. The South Bend branch of the North- 
ern Pacific, which leaves the main line at Chehalis,, serves the follow- 
ing lively saw mill towns: Littell, Adna, Meskill, Dryad, Doty, Pe Ell, 
McCormick. The Gray's Harbor branch of the Northern Pacific leaves 
the main line at Centralia. Daily, except SiHiday, stage and mail 
service is maintained from Chehalis to Sulphur Springs, 75 miles east- 
ward, and all intervening postofflce^, also from Winlock to Toledo. 
In eastern Lewis county 20 miles of the Tacoma Eastern railroad ter- 
minates at Glenovon. 

Lewis county was the first organized in Washington, dating back 
to July, 1845. Its width north and south is 26 miles and its length 
east and west almost 100 miles. Assessed acreage, 811,423.50. Total 
acreage of improved lands, 32,732. Standing timber, 8,586,262,000 feet. 
Railroad trackage, 76 miles, 26 miles being Northern Pacific main line, 
30 miles branch lines. 

Its Fertile Valleys. 

The Chehalis river has its source in the foothills of the Coast 
Range in southwestern Lewis county. It fiows in a northeasterly 
direction to the city of Chehalis, where it has its confluence with its 
largest tributary, the Newaukum river. Thence the Chehalis river 
flows in a northwesterly direction into the Pacific ocean through Gray's 
Harbor. The Chehalis valley is from one to four miles in width. 

The Cowlitz river has its source in the eternal snows of Mt. Rainier 
and Mt. St. Helens, in eastern Lewis county. The general course of 
the stream is westerly until the central western part of Lewis county 
is reached, when the river's course is to the south and west. It 
empties into the Columbia river, which fiows directly to the ocean. 

The Cowlitz river also has numerous tributaries. These and the 
various tributaries of the Chehalis river make many fertile valleys 
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capable of supporting a much greater population than is at present 
located therein. 

Soil. 

The soil is adapted to the ^raising of wheat, oats, barley, hay, hops, 
flax, potatoes and vegetables of every known variety, and with the 
advantages of fertile land and copious rainfall. Immense crops can be 
and are being raised with less labor than needs to be expended on 
small crops in many other looalities. Fruit of every known variety of 
the Temperate zone grows here in abundance. 

Thousands of acres of land are under cultivation in Lewis county. 
Annually Lewis county farms turn off many thousands of dollars' 
worth of grain, hay, peas, potatoes, hops, and other farm products. 
Stock raising and dairying are associate industries that are very 
profitable. 

Over $100,000 is invested in high bred draft stallions, and the coach 
and other breeds are also well represented. 

Ideal Conditions for Dairying. 

The very mild climate of western Washington; the length of the 
season in which cows may live on pasture; the luxuriant growth of 
clover, timothy, alfalfa, and all root crops; the numerous streams of 
water flowing down from the mountains, all combine to make Lewis 
county the natural home^ of the dairy cow. Creamery butter manu- 
factured here will compare favorably with the butter manufactured in 
the older eastern states. The rivalry existing between creameries 
has been productive of much good in raising the quality of butter to its 
present high standard. 

A great impetus to the milk business as such is the milk condensing 
plant of the Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company, located at Che- 
halis. This factory has ample facilities for handling 200,000 pounds of 
milk daily. Prices for milk range from $1.20 to $1.65 per hundred 
pounds for 4 per cent milk, on a butter fat basis. At present 100 peo- 
ple are employed, the monthly payroll for labor being $8,500. 

Great Natural Resources. 

• 

Lewis county has two very great natural resources, timber and coal. 
The estimate of her standing timber is eight and a half billion feet, 
the county ranking fourth In the state. 

There are fifty saw mills and shingle mills in operation in the 
county, the total anual lumber cut aggregating close to four hundred 
million feet and^ 200,000,000 shingles. 

Among the above are to be found many saw mills that are as well 
equipped as money and brains can equip a plant. No better saw mills 
are to be found in the Northwest than some of those now cutting lum- 
ber in Lewis county. 
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Development of the coal fields in Lewis county is in its infancy. 
From every portion of the county come reports of the discovery of 
coal. This coal varies in quality from lignite to anthracite, which has 
been found in the eastern portion, near Cowlitz pass. A few years 
ago the navy department of our national government conducted a 
series of tests to determine the relative merit of samples from the 
various mines of the state. The investigation was to determine 
whether or not there was coal in Washington that would answer for 
steaniing purposes in the United States *navy. No coal submitted was 
found to answer all the' requirements of the department, yet it stands 
to the credit of Lewis county that coal from a mine near Morton, forty 
miles east of Chehalis, gave the most satisfactory test of any sample 
submitted from any mine in the state. 

At Cinebar, twenty-seven miles east of Chehalis, thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent in developing a coal mine that assays in quality 
within 12 i per cent of the famous Cardiff coal, the standard coal of the 
world, in the amount of heat generated by a given quantity. Cinebar 
and other Lewis county coals coke well, and are valuable for welding 
purposes. The Cinebar vein is bituminous, and from three to twelve 
feet in thickness. 

Near Sulphur Springs, in the extreme eastern part of the county, 
and near Cowlitz pass, in the Cascades, very rich veins of anthracite 
coal have been found. Lignite coal is being daily mined for the 
market at Chehalis, in the heart of the city, in Salzer valley, northeast 
of Chehalis five miles, and near Littell, on the Chehalis & South Bend 
branch, four miles west of Chehalis. At Kopiah, in the Hanaford valley, 
many cars are mined monthly. The Union Pacific is now building a 
branch line of six miles to develop 7,000 acres of coal lands which it 
^owns in the same valley. Other valuable coal properties on Coal creek, 
within three miles of Chehalis, are being opened for development by 
the building of the logging railroad from Brown Bros.' sawmill at Che- 
halis. There is a splendid investment in this particular field now. 

Cheap fuel means cheap power, and cheap power means manufac- 
turing industries, and Chehalis and Lewis county will reap a great 
benefit from the hidden wealth of coal that is to be developed in future 
years. 

Schools and Churches. 

Lewis county has unsurpassed school facilities. The school census 
of June, '07, showed 7,778 children of school age in the county. There 
are 125 school districts and 250 teachers are employed. Chehalis and 
Centralia each maintain creditable high schools, with four-year courses, 
both being on the accredited list of the University of Washington. 

To the religious devotee, Lewis county offers churches of almost 
every known denomination, and in the cities will be found many promi- 
nent and costly church edifices, while in the country, side by side with 
the little red school house, will be found the house of worship. 
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Railroad PossibHities. , 

The Oregon & Washington, the Puget Sound extension of the Union 
Pacific, has most of its right-of-way secured through Lewis county, 
paralleling the Northern Pacific system and giving both Chehalis and 
Centralia early promise of a second transcontinental line. 

Eastern Lewis county has promise of railroad transportation at an 

early date also. The Tacoma Eastern already extends to near Morton. 

The Union Pacific and Northern Pacific have surveys from Chehalis to 

the Cascade mountains and the North Coast's projected tine and that 

of the Milwaukee would indicate that the transportation companies 

look with covetous eye on that great undeveloped section of Lewis 

county — so. vastly rich in agricultural, timber, coal and other mineral 

resources. 

Workers Arc Wanted. 

The industrious laborer will find immediate and steady employment 
in any of the towns of Lewis county. Wages are high and cost of 
living reasonable. Hundreds of laboring men and their families can 
secure work, as there is a great shortage of help in every line, so rapid 
is the development going on. 

Principal Towns. 

• 

Chehalis is the county seat of the county, and one of the leading 
inland cities of Southwestern Washington. It is located midway between 
Portland and Seattle, being ninety miles from each. It is on the main 
line of the Northern Pacific railway, and thus has the benefit of the 
unexcelled passenger service between Portland and the cities of Puget 
Sound. Every one of the many Seattle and Tacoma passenger trains to 
and from Portland make regular stops fit Chehalis, the city being suffi- 
ciently large and important to secure this service. Distances, Chehalis 
to Seattle and Portland, 91 miles; Tacoma 55 miles. 

From Chehalis to South Bend the Northern Pacific has* a branch 
railroad, a great bulk of the business of which is transacted at Che- 
halis. 

Chehalis is today a thriving city of 5,000 people. It is growing 
at a rapid rate. Bids have been called for paving a portion of the 
principal business streets with brick, a $35,000 job. Other street im- 
provements under way will aggregate another $80,000. The city al- 
ready has miles of planked and macadamized streets. The city is 
lignted with electricity and has six miles of sanitary sewer system. 

Chehalis is the trading center of one of the most completely devel- 
oped agricultural sections of Western Washington, insuring a stability 
• to the town at all times. It is the principal banking and business 
center of Lewis county. Chehalis has a number of manufacturing 
plants in successful operation. 

Chehalis has two excellent weekly newspapers, the Bee-Nugget, 
founded in 1883, and the Advocate, founded in 1894. Sample copies 
sent on application. A strong commercial organization, the Citizens* 
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club, maintains permanent headquarters and is ever on the alert in 
the interest of the town. 

Anyone desiring more detailed information regarding opportunities 
for engaging in dairying, breeding of draft horses, general farming, 
the poultry business, fruit growing, etc., or any manufacturer seeking 
a new location is invited to address the secretary of the Citizens' club. 

Centralia is a city of about 6,000 inhabitants, located at the junction 
of the Portland and Grays Harbor branches of the Northern Pacific 
railway. The townsite covers two sections of land. Lumber mills, 
shingle mills, sash and door factories and various wood working estab- 
lishments make up the chief industries. Tnere is a city hall costing 
$5,000, ten churches of various denominations, a splendid school sys- 
tem, volunteer fire department of forty men, two weekly newspapers, 
an excellent water system giving cheap uousehold rates and all the 
varied commercial enterprises that go to make up a bustling western 
town. Frank H. Miller is the mayor, W. I. Bennett is the city clerk. 

Win lock is a town of about 1,200 people, located on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway in the southern section of the county. It is 
surrounded by a lumbering, dairying and farming country. There is a 
large amount of logged-off land in the vicinity that can be bought at 
$6 to $12 per acre. This land when cleared up makes good hay and 
pasture land. There are five churches, good schools, electric lighting 
plant and fine water in abundance. There are 300 wage earners in 
the town and a monthly wage roll of $15,000. C. J. Harkins is the 
mayor, C. E. Leonard is the town clerk and also secretary of ^he local 
commercial body. 

Toledo is a town of about 500 people, located on the Cowlitz river a 
few miles east of the Northerif Pacific railway. Surrounding the town 
is a fine lumbering, dairying and farming district of which Toledo is 
the commercial center. In the town is a large creamery, a furniture 
factory and other enterprises. There are openings for a sash and door 
factory, box factory and fruit cannery. New railroads now building 
are expected to reach Toledo and when this occurs the town will grow 
very rapidly. Grant Arnold is the mayor and G. M. Boyles is the town 
clerk. 

PeEII is a town of about 1,000 inhabitants located on the South Bend 
branch of the Northern Pacific railway. Saw mills and kindred enter- 
prises are the chief industries of the town, while there is a fine farming 
country adjacent. PeEll is also well equipped with commercial con- 
cerns. There are four churches, good schools, water system, hotels, 
etc. The monthly pay roll is estimated at $10,000. August Mayer is 
the mayor and Henry Borgelt is the town clerk. 

McCormick is a town of about 400 people located in the western 
part of the county and on the South Bend branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific railway. It is in the center of an important lumbering district 
and that industry togeth«»r with farming engages the attention of most 
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of the people. A demand for labor in the logging camps and lumber 
mills is reported. H. W. McCormick is the postmaster. 

Littell is a village of about 350 people located on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway, and a few miles from Chehalis, the county 
seat. The valley lands which surround the village are highly product- 
ive, being especially suited to the raising of hops. Dairying is also 
being conducted on a considerable scale and proving highly profit- 
able. There are several large saw mills in the vicinity and a coal, 
mine is in process of development. C. R. Littell is che postmaster. 

Kosmos is a small village located in the southeast portion of the 
. county not far from the line of the North Coast railway now in course 
of construction. It is in the' center of a fine farming and stock raising 
country with plentiful timber available for all building purposes. At 
present a wagon road is the only available means of communication 
with the outside world. Chas. Hopkinson is the postmaster. 

Little Falls is located in the southern portion of the county and on 
the line of the Northern Pacific railway. Logging, lumbering and the 
manufacture of sewer ^ipe and other clay products are the chief in- 
dustries. The logged-ofC lands surrounding the town are rapidly being 
converted into farms, and dairying is becoming an important adjunct to 
farm work. There is an opening for a creamery and for a wood work- 
ing plant. J. C; Cantwell is the postmaster. 

Adna is located in the fertile Chehalis valley and on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway. Lumbering and general farming are the 
principal industries. There are good schools, a church and several 
general stores in the village. Dairying is an important industry and 
there is a good opening for a creamery. A machine shop is also 
wanted. H. O. Fisl^back is the postmaster. 

Dryad is located on the South Bend branch of the Northern Pacific 
railway and in the western part of the county. The population is 
about 400, mostly employed at lumbering and logging. There is ex- 
cellent water power available for manufacturing purposes. Wm. W. 
Benson is the postmaster. 

Doty is a lumbering center located in the western portion of the 
county an4 on the line of the Northern Pacific railway. The surround- 
ing district is being cleared and is rapidly being transformed into a 
farming community. C. A. Doty is the postmaster. 

Koplah is a village located on the Eastern Railway & Lumber com- 
pany's road. It is a coal mining and logging center having about 200 
population. Stock raising is an important industry in the surrounding 
country. Geo. B. Wilson is the postmaster. 
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LINCOLN COUNTY 

Lincoln county is located in the "Big Bend" country, lying east of 
Douglas county and west of Spokane county, while its somewliat 
crooked northern border is marked by the courses. of the Columbia and 
Spokane rivers. Adams county lies directly to the south. The area 
of the county is about 2,300 square miles, the bulk of it consisting of 
wheat lands of great depth of soil and splendid fertility. 

Transportation. 

In respect to tninsportation facilities, Lincoln county is more 
highly favored than the majority of the counties lying each of the Cas- 
cade mountains. 

The Washington Central, a branch line of the Northern Pacific run 
ning from Adrian in Douglas county to Cheney in Spokane county, 
traverses the whole length of the county in its northern part, afford- 
ing an outlet for the immense annual wheat crop of that section. 

The Great Northern enters the county near the center of its eastern 
boundary. It follows a general southwesterly course, reaching thirteen 
different townships before it leaves the county. 

The main line of the Northern Pacific crosses the extreme south- 
eastern corner of the county, furnishing transportation facilities for a 
highly productive section not reached by the other roads. There is 
also a short branch line of the Northern Pacific running from Daven 
port, the county seat, to the town of Dennys, near the eastern border 
of the county. Altogether the county has 170 miles of railrcJad within 
its borders. There are several stage lines in the county connecting 
the more remote settlements with the railway lines. 

Topography. 

The bulk of the county consists of the rolling prairie land charac- 
teristic of the great wheat belt of the state. There are sojne mineral 
lands .in the northern part of the county and here and there will be 
found considerable stretches of timber. In its northern portion the 
county is well watered by the Columbia and Spokane rivers, while in 
the southwestern section and elsewhere numerous small creeks and 

lakes occur. 

Resources and Industries. 

The raising of wheat is naturally the great industry of the county, 
and in 1906 the yield was estimated at 5,000,000 bushels. This record 
was surpassed only by Whitman county, which produced a half million 
bushels more than Lincoln. For the present year, 1907, it is estimated 
that the acreage in wheat will reach 300,000 acres, with an average 
yield of twenty bushels to the acre. Oats and other cereals are also 
extensively grown, while hay is an important annual crop. 

Along the valleys of the Columbia and Spokane rivers are splendid 
friiit lands. Orchard fruits of all kinds, including peaches, are sue- 
cessfuly grown, while strawberries and others of the smaller fruits 
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yield abundantly. The soil In this section is a deep alluvial, capable 
of returning splendid results from ordinary care and attention. 

Stock raising, including cattle, horses and hogs, is a growing in- 
dustry in the county, and each year sees the farmers increasing the 
amount of their stock. Sheep raising, formerly carried on in consider- 
able proportions, is at present of minor importance owing to the de- 
crease in the amount of the available range lands. Compared wit!h the 
other counties of the state, Lincoln as a stock raising county ranks as 
follows: Horses, second place; hogs, second place; cattle, sixth place. 

The manufacture of floi^r from wheat grown in the county is rapidly 
becoming a leading industry. There are flour mills in all the larger 
towns, and in time a considerable portion of the wheat crop will be 
shipped in the form of the manufactured product. 

Schools. 

The county maintains a splendid school system, standing fourth 
place among the counties of the state in its number of school houses. 
For the maintenance of its schools more than $100,000 is expended an- 
nually. In the urban communities, the schools are of particularly high 
grade, comparing favorably with those of the state's largest cities. 

Per Capita Wealth. 

In respect to amount of per capita wealth, both real and personal, 
Lincoln stands at the head of all the counties of the state. The realty 
holdings as reported for assessment purposes average $1,163 and the 
personal property $266. 

The climate of Lincoln county is mild and healthful and the condi- 
tions of life are such as are to be expected in a prosperous agricultural 
district. It is essentially a county of well kept farms and pleasant 
homes and the opportunities presented for securing a share in the mani- 
fold advantages the county enjoys, have by no means been exhausted. 

Principal Citie$ and Towns. 

Davenport, the county seat, is a city of about 2,500 population. It is 
located in the northeast portion of the county on the line of the Cen- 
tral Washington railway, a branch of the Northern Pacific. Davenport 
is' delightfully situated in the midst of a great agricultural section and 
is a city of pleasant homes, fine schools, numerous churches and com- 
modious business buildings, constructed for the most part of brick. 
The farming interests about the city, extending for miles in every di- 
rection, are mainly responsible for the large and growing trade which 
Davenport enjoys. It is also the supply point for the Cedar Creek min- 
ing district. The town is lighted by electricity and water is furnished 
from a plant owned by the municipality. There is a volunteer fire 
brigade maintained, with a membership of sixty men. More than 
1,150,000 bushels of wheat are annually shipped. The county court house 
was constructed at a cost of $80,000. Davenport is developing along 
substantial lines and offers many opportunities for new enterprises. 
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including a power plant, brewery, fruit cannery, starch factory and 
brick yard. E. E. Lucas is the mayor, Lee Odgers is city clerk and 
Geo. M. Ryker secretary of the local commercial club. 

Wilbur is a town of about 1,500 people, located on the Central Wash- 
ington branch of the Northern Pacific railway. Wilbur is an import- 
ant grain shipping point and one of the main industries of the town is 
a large flour mill. There are seven churches, free library, electric 
lighting and water systems, fine city park, new high school building, 
weekly newspaper and numerous commercial concerns. The town i$ 
prosperous and offers many inducements to newcomers. R. J. Reeyes 
is the mayor and F. W. Maxwell is town derk. 

Odessa is a town of about 1,000 people, located on the main line of 
the Great Northern railway. It is surrounded by a great wheat grow- 
ing district which is the source of the town's prosperity. There are 
six churches, good schools, fire department of fifteen, men, -water sys- 
tem and a variety of stores. A lighting plant is badly needed and 
there is a good chance for a brick kiln. Frank J. Cuth is the mayor 
and W. M. Nevins is the town clerk. 

Ajmira, a town of 500 inhabitants, is located in the western portion 
of the county on the line of the Washington Central branch of the 
Northern Pacific railway. Wheat and stock raising are the chief in- 
dustries of the surrounding country and there is an excellent opening 
at Almira for a fiour and feed mill. An Immense amount of wheat is 
annually marketed. There are three churches in the town, good public 
schools and a free library maintained in connection with the school 
Julius C. Johnson is the mayor and R. J. Stephens is this town clerk. 

Harrington is a town of about 1,200 people, located on the mali 
line of the Great Northern railway. The town is well located and has 
a fine trade in addition to being an important manufacturing center. 
There are five churches, good school system, water supply, electric 
lights, etc. The city hall is a brick building costipg $9,000. A. G. 
Mitchum is the mayor and F. A. Hoes is town clerk. 

Creston is a town of about 500 people located on the line of the 
Washington Central railway. The principal industries are lumber 
yards, fiour mills and mercantile establishments engaged in supplying 
the trade of surrounding grain growing districts. There is a good open- 
ing for a hotel. F. A. Duncan is mayor and S. J. Bishop is town clerk. 

Egypt is a small community located about sixteen miles north of 
the county seat and in the center of a grain growing and stock raising 
district. An electric railway is projected to give the town needed trans- 
portation facilities. Some of the big farms are being cut into smaller 
tracts for general farming purposes and fruit growing is engag:ing in- 
creased attention. There is undeveloped water power in the vicinity. 
W. G. Duncan is the postmaster. 

Bluestem is a small village located on the line of the Great North- 
ern railway. It is surrou&ded by a big wheat growing contitry and vast 
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quantities of that cereal are annually harvested and shipped. A flour 
mill, blacksmith shop and livery stable are enterprises needed in the 
town. Olie F. Mangis is the postmaster. 

MASON COUNTY 

Mason county, having an area of about 900 square miles, occupies 
the southeastern portion of the Olympic peninsula and has an exten- 
sive shore line bordering on Puget Sound and along Hood canal. The 
northwestern part of the county is of a mountainous nature, while the 
whole area is largely covered with a dense growth of timber. This is 
the chief characteristic of the county, but there are several fertile 
valleys that are splendidly adapted to agricultural purposes and to fruit 
growing and stock raising. 

Transportation. 

The Elma branch of the Northern Pacific railway reaches the 
southern boundary of the county, but outside of that line the railroads 
thus far constructed are devoted to the hauling of logs. Surveys have 
been made, however, through the county for additional roads and in 
time the splendid timber resources of the county will require more ade- 
quate railroad transportation facilities. , 

The county is well favored with water transportation facilities, both 
through Hood canal and Puget sound. The latter body of water in its 
extreme southern portion divides into a number of narrow bays or in- 
lets which, spreading out somewhat in fan shape, penetrate deeply into 
the wooded areas of Mason county. A regular steamer service is main- 
tained between Shelton, the county seat, and Olympia, connecting 
with steamers for Seattle and Tacoma and with the trains of the North- 
ern Pacific railway. There is also steamer connection between Seattle 
and Union City, the extreme southern point of Hood canal. This service 
affords an outlet for a .considerable portion of the products of that sec- 
tion of the county. There is also a steamer running from the town of 

AUyn to Tacoma. 

Industries. 

Logging is naturally the chief industry of the county. Millions of 
feet of logs are annually cut and marketed, a portion being consumed 
in the local mills but by far the larger part being shipped to mills in 
other counties. The standing timber of the county is estimated at 
about six and one-quarter billion feet, and the annual cut of logs runs 
about one hundred and fifty million feet. The logging camps are among 
the largest in the state and the annual wage rolls run into immense 
sums of money. There are about fifty miles of logging railroads in 
the county, which will indicate something of the proportions already 
reached by the logging industry. 

The oyster industry is one of the important enterprises of the 
county, and gives employment to a large number of men and brings 
large .revenues to the owners of the beds. The famous "Olympia 
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oysters" are produced in large quantities and reach their most perfect 
state in Mason county. 

Farming and stock raising are proving profitable and bid fair to 
assume an important position among the industries of the county. Tbe 
fertile valleys produce vast quantities of hay and the ranges through 
out the county are good. Large bands of cattle roam fat and sleek 
through the summer and require but little feeding in winter. There is 
a good market for all the produce raised, and there are large areas 
of logged-oft lands that may be had at very reasonable prices. The 
winters are mild and conducive of the raising of all kinds of stock, in- 
cluding angora goats, of which there are some good sized herds in the 
county. Small fruits, particularly strawberries, do well. In the east- 
ern portion of the county there are well developed grape and berry 
farms and these fruits are becoming important as articles of export. 

8c hoc is. 

The public schools rank well with those of other counties and the 
people take pride in maintaining them at a high standard. There are 
upwards of 1,000 pupils in the county and the various districts are well 
supplied with good school houses and are well equipped for effectiTe 
educational work. 

Hunting and Fisliing. 

As one of the younger counties of the state in point of development. 
Mason county offers many attractions to the hunter and fisherman. 
Deer and feathered game abound in season while the lakes and streams 
of the county are filled with the finest varieties of trout and other 
game fish. Lake Cushman, which is popular throughout the state as 
an ideal summer outing place, is noted for the unusually large size of 
its finny inhabitants. 

Principal Towns. 

Slielton, the county seat, is a town of about 1,000 inhabitants, and 
is the chief commercial and Industrial center of the county. It has no 
railroad transportation facilities except such as are supplied by logging 
roads but is well equipped with steamer lines which give frequent con- 
nection with Olympia and other cities of Puget Sound. Log^ng, the 
manufacture of shingles, farming and the cultivation of oysters make 
up the principal industries of the town and of the surrounding dis- 
trict. There are openings in all these lines for industrious newcomers, 
but the establishment and operation of small shingle mills probably 
offer the best inducements. There are four churches in the town, ac 
excellent school system, a volunteer fire department of forty men, sev 
eral well stocked stores, one weekly newspaper, electric lighting plant 
and gravity water system, the latter owned by the municipality. Shel- 
ton is the distributing center for a logging district which employs 2,00<) 
men with a pay roll agrregating $120,000 per month. A new town hall 
is soon to be constructed. F. T. Riley is the mayor, P. C. Mathewson 
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is the city clerk and G. C. Angle Is secretary of the local chamber of 
commerce. 

Lake Cushman is a small village located on the shore of the lake of 
the same name. It is reached by stage from Hoodsport where steamer 
connection for Seattle may be made; also by wagon road from Shelton. 
Lake Cushman is famous for its fishing as well as for its scenic beau- 
ties and the principal attraction of the village is for summer visitors. 
Excellent hotels are conducted for the accommodation of guests. 
W. T. Putman is 'the postmaster. 

Allyn, a village of about 100 population, is located at the head of 
navigation on Casey's inlet. It has valuable oyster lands immedi- 
ately adjacent and is the center of a considerable logging industry. 
Two new logging railroads are to be built during the present year and 
a large saw mill is also projected. There is a wide area of good fruit 
and farming lands immediately tributary to the town and the prices 
of lands are still' reasonable. Allyn has several stores, hotels, good 
schools, churches, etc. J. G. P. Eberhart is the postmaster. 

Arcadia is a small shipping point located on the shore line of Puget 
sound. The country adjacent is nearly all heavily timbered but in the 
cleared sections farming and stock raising are carried on with excel- 
lent results. There is regular steamer communication with other 
points. F. W. Edgbert is the postmaster. 

Detroit is located on an inlet of Puget sound in the eastern part of 
the county. The logged-off lands near the village produce the finest of 
fruits, grapes being a crop of which the growers are particularly 
proud. Steamboats afford adequate transpprtation facilities to the 
Sound markets. Thos. W. Malaney is the postmaster. 

Matlock is a logging center, surrounded by a fine timbered coun* 
try. A logging railroad connects it with the county seat. On nearby 
logged-off lands, farming is carried on to some extent. Carl Jacobs on 
is the postmaster. 

OKANOGAN COUNTY. 

Okanogan county, one of the largest in point of area and one of the 
youngest in respect to development, lies In the northern tier of counties 
midway between the eastern and western boundaries. The area of the 
county is about 4,500 square miles and the population now numbers in 
the neighborhood of 13,000. 

Natural Resources and Climate. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the county is endowed with an abund- 
ance of valuable natural resources and a delightful climate, its de- 
velopment has been slow, owing to the lack of transportation facilities. 
The surface of the county, to a large extent is of a rolling character, 
mountainous in places but with numerous fertile and highly productive 
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valleys which in time will provide comfortable homes for a large popu 
lation. In the Cascade mountains which form the western boundary 
of the county, there is valuable mineral wealth and the same is true 
of the northeast section. Gold, silver and copper have been found, 
while iron ore of commercial value is a more recent discovery. 

The slopes and foothills of the mountains are covered v^ith a heavy 
forest growth while the rolling Jtiills afford a splendid range for cattle. 
The opportunities offered in this latter connection are now being real- 
ized and rapidly improved. In the northeastern portion of the county 
is a splendid grazing district which gives promise of becoming an 
important contributor to the beef and mutton supply of the state. 

Industries. 

Lumbering, fruit growing, stock raising, dairying and mining are 
the principal industries. Fruit raised in Okanogan county is rapidly 
achieving a high reputation both for size and quality. Much fruit is 
raised without irrigation, but where artificial means of supplying 
moisture are available the results are all that could be desired. Along 
the banks of the Okanogan river, from Brewster north, there are num- 
erous fruit ranches, taking water directly from the river for irrigation 
purposes. 

The comparatively high altitude of the county has been a favorable 
factor in the fruit industry, the late frosts doing less damage than in 
the valley fruit lands in other portions of the state. 

Transportation. 

As indicated above, the lack of transportation facilities has proven 
a decided hindrance to the development of the county. Steamers ply 
ing on the Okanogan and Columbia rivers have furnished the outlet 
for the products of the district thus far, and the farmers living in the 
interior sections depend upon wagon roads to reach the steamboat 
landings. 

At the present time, however, the Great Northern railway has in 
contemplation a. branch line running north from Wenatchee to the Ca 
nadian border and ultimately finding a connection with the Spokane 
Falls & Northern. This line when completed will give the producers o: 
Okanogan county access to the markets both of eastei^n and western 
Washington. Several branches of this railroad are also projected, 
notably one to run from Pateros up the valley of the Methow river. 

irrigation. 

The United States reclamation service is now placing under irriga 
tion & large section known as Pogue prairie, consisting of about 10,000 
acres of land. This land possesses a deep volcanic ash, soil, and under 
the quickening influence of an adequate and steady water supply, wir 
give remarkable results. Individual holdings under this irrijgation sys^ 
tem are limited to forty acres, but most men, unless they desire to 
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employ considerable help, will find plenty to do and will be able to 
earn a splendid living for their families on one-fourth of that amount 
of land. 

There are other irrigation projects under way in the county which 
will have an important bearing upon its future growth. 

Colville Reservation. 

Another important influence that will contribute to the development 
of the county, is the decision of the federal government to open the 
south half of the Colville Indian reservation to settlement. This large 
and splendidly endowed district lies north of the Columbia river and 
includes within its borders some of the best lands in the state. 

xhe work of surveying the district is now in progress and it is be- 
lieved that all the .preliminaries will be completed this year. 

It will thus be seen that Okanogan county with the advent of rail- 
road transportation, the development of big irrigation projects and the 
opening of the Indian lands to settlement is now in a position to ad- 
vance very rapidly n the highway of prosperity. 

The Methow Valley. 

In the Methow valley there are still a number of homestead loca- 
tions, open to settlement, each containing from forty to sixty acres of 
fine land. As a rule these lands are sub-irrigated or are susceptible of 
irrigation from springs rising in the nearby hills. It is estimated that 
there is available land in the valley capable of providing a comfortable 
living for 1,000 additional families. At present there are about 500 
homes in the district. 

The lands are good for general farming, some being more suitable 
for one kind of a crop and some for another, varying with the climate 
as one ascends from 780 feet altitude at the mouth of the Methow to 
1,800 feet about Winthrop or to 2,500 feet for higher points in the foot- 
hills. The valley broadens, to its widest and most fertile fields at 
Winthrop which is forty-three miles from Pateros. For ten or twelve 
miles around Winthrop may be found good agricultural lands and there 
is also much good land inside the federal forest reserve. 

Crops vary from peaches and early strawberries at Pateros to the 
hardier apples and similar fruits at Winthrop. Near the latter point 
one company has an orchard of 2,000 apple trees under cultivation. 
Butter, alfalfa hay, corn and potatoes are also staple products in the 
valley. Beef cattle have been a large source of income to the farmers 
in the past but this industry is now falling behind others. 

There is considerable mining in the district and there is a bright 
outlook for several mines now being developed. TJiis industry, how- 
ever, will not reach large proportions until better transportation facili- 
ties are provided. At present, communication is maintained by a 
wagon road leading to the steamboat landing at Pateros. The state is 
rapidly Improving this road and in time it will become a splendid high- 
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way. It is believed that a branch railroad will be built up the valley 
from Pateros within a few years. 

The climate is enjoyable in every way; the mountainous character 
of the valley makes it in places very beauitful, and it offers many ad- 
vantages for a permanent home. 

Principal Towns and Viiiages. 

Conconuiiy, the county seat, is a town of about 20p inhabitants, 
which will be rapidly increased when adequate transportation facili- 
ties have been provided. It is located about midway between Brewster 
and Oroville» and has stage connection with both. Farming, stock rais- 
ing and mining are the chief industries of the locality. ConconuUy 
is within one mile of the dam which the federal government is to 
construct for the purpose of irrigating the district. Samuel T. Nelson 
is the postmaster. 

Okanogan, formerly known as Pogue, is located on the Okanogan 
river some distance above the town of Brewster. During the summer 
months it has direct steamer connection with Wenatchee. Communi- 
cation is maintained the balance of the year by stage and freight 
teams. The government irrigation project on Pogue flat covers all the 
land surrounding the town, and in anticipation of that great improve- 
ment, values have already materially appreciated. Fruit growing, stock 
raising and dairying are the chief industries of the locality. B. H. 
Richards is the postmaster. 

Brewter is a town of something over 200 inhabitants and is located 
near the junction of the Columbia and Okanogan rivers. It is an im- 
portant fruit shipping point and enjoys excellent transportation facili- 
ties, having daily steamer connection with Wenatchee. It is also on 
the line of the proposed branch of the Great Northern railway running 
up through Okanogan county. There is a large amount of wheat pro- 
duced in the vicinity and the people believe an opening is presented 
for a flour mill. One newspaper, the Herald, is published. Daniel L. 
Gillespie is the postmaster. 

Oroviiie is a town of about 500 inhabitants and is located at the 
terminus of the Washington & Great Northern railway. Surrounding 
the town is a district of about 25,000 acres of excellent fruit land, 
much of which, however, is as yet without water. Openings are pre- 
sented for a steain laundry, a bakery and a dentist. With the recent 
advent of transportation facilities, the town bids fair to enjoy a rapid 
growth. J. F. Samson is the postmaster. 

Methow is a village of flfty people and is located on the river of the 
same name. It has steamer connection with points on the Columbia 
river and through them with the Great Northern railway at Wenatchee. 
Methow is surrounded by a country devoted to stock raising, fruit 
growing and mining. Residents of the village believe it offers an ex- 
cellent opening for a doctor and a drug store. There is an excellent 
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opportunity for the development of Irrigation projects around Methow. 
W. A. Bolinger is the postmaster. 

Beck is a small community located in the center of a fruit growing 
and grain raising district. The country nearby is developing rapidly 
and many opportunities are presented to enterprising newcomers 
either to engage in some line of mercantile industry or to enter some 
branch of agriculture. Wage earners are well paid and always in de- 
mand. I. F. Vandiver is the postmaster. 

Pateros is a village having steamboat connection with Wenatchee. 
The surrounding district is largely undeveloped but has splendid pros- 
pects for the future, owing to a projected irrigation system and to con- 
templated railroad construction. The land is well suited to fruit grow- 
ing and that industry is already assuming important proportions. U. J. 
Robinson is the postmaster. 

Bonaparte is located in an agricultural district sixteen miles from 
the nearest railway point at Molson. The community requires better 
transportation facilities before any great development is to be expected. 
The people believe -that a flour mill and saw mill would be profitable 
industries. 

Ahglln is a postal station located in the midst of a farming, stock 
raising and lumbering district. There is some unocpupied government 
land in the vicinity and relinquishments may be secured at reasonable 
figures. T. S. Anglin is the postmaster. 

Bodie is a small village located in the northeastern part of the 
county. It is surrounded by a farming and mining country and there 
is a large extent of good range land in the vicinity. There is splendid 
hunting and fishing in the district. The country about Bodie is -well 
supplied with good wagon roads. Harry H. Fisher is the postmaster. 

Cheaaw is a community of about 250 inhabitants located in the 
northern part of the county near the international boundary line. It fs 
surrounded by a mining and agricultural country and there is also much 
fine timber in the vicinity. One newspaper, The Times, is published. 
Belle Richter is the postmistress. 

Nespelem is located in the southern portion of the Colville Indian 
reservation. The district is sparsely settled and will be until the reser- 
vation is thrown open to settlers. The surrounding country is splend- 
idly adapted to stock raising and general farming. Stage lines afCord 
Nespelem communication with the outside world. C. H. Capping is the 
pustmaster. 
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PAanC COUNTY. 

Pacific county lies in the southwestern section of the state, having 
an extended water frontage on the Pacific ocean and along Willapa 
harbor, one of its important indentations. To the north is Chehalis 
county; Lewis county lies to the eastward and Wahkiakum county 
and the Columbia river bound it on the south. The area of the county 
is 900 square miles. 

Topography. 

The most important natural characteristic of the county is the 
splendid harbor, mentioned above, which is formed by a long but nar- 
row neck of land beginning in the southern section of the county 
and extending due north, a distance of nearly 25 miles. The waters 
lying between this peninsula and the main coast line afford abundant 
and safe anchorage for an unlimited amount of shipping. From 
Ilwaco north is a splendid ocean beach, which is lined with summer 
resorts heavily patronized in summer by the people of Portland, Ore- 
gon and other coast cities. The bulk of the county consists of heavily 
timbered lands, broken by numerous streams, most of which empty 
into the waters of Willapa harbor. The valley lands are of great fer- 
tility, and as rapidly as they are cleared off are being occupied and 
developed by farmers, fruit growers and dairymen. 

Resources and industries. 

Undoubtedly the greatest asset of the county is in its timber 
wealth, only a small portion of which has as yet been developed. It 
is estimated by experts that not less than 445,000 acres of virgin tim- 
ber land still remain in the county. Reduced to board measure, this 
timber will cut no less than 11,000,000,000 feet of lumber. There are 
fourteen saw mills in the county with a combined daily capacity of 770,- 
000 feet of sawed lumber. There are also a number of shingle mills, 
with a daily output of about 1,000,000 shingles. The lumber business 
is the foundation of most of the trade and commerce of the county. 

Pacific county has another important resource in its fisheries and 
oyster beds. Native oysters of splendid fiavor are propagated here 
in abundance, and large quantities of young eastern oysters are annu- 
ally imported and planted in the waters of the harbor district. These 
oysters thrive and mature readily and are a much sought for delicacy 
in all the coast cities. Clams, crabs and shrimps are also taken in 
abundance, and in the waters of the streams the finest of trout 
abound. 

The agricultural interests of the county are annually growing in 
extent and importance. Conditions for success in the dairying indus- 
try are particularly favorable and this industry is receiving increased 
attention. Truck gardening and fruit growing are also claiming notice 
and the milling towns offer a market for all such products that can be 
raised. 
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Transportation. 

Considering its undeveloped character, the county is well equipped 
in respect to transportation facilities. Numerous steam and sailing 
craft load at the Wlllapa harbor towns with lumber for distant mar- 
kets, while passenger steamers maintain constant communication 
between the different ports of the county. The Northern Pacific rail- 
way crosses the county from east to west, reaching the harbor towns 
and affording an outlet for a large share of the timber products. 

8c hoc is. 

The public schools of the county are maintained on the same scale 
of efficiency that is characteristic of the balance of the state. For the 
year 1906 there were 2,237 children of school age in the county, of 
whom 1,815 were enrolled in the schools. Eighty-five teachers are 
employed, and upwards of $30,000 is expended annually for school 
purposes. There are 47 school houses in the county and the value of 
all school property is $85,854. 

Development. 

Pacific county has developed very rapidly during the past few 
years. The population has greatly increased and new towns of im- 
portancSe have sprung up and are enjoying a flourishing growth. In 
the year 1900 the realty assessments of the county amounted to $1,- 
836,373, which were increased In 1906 to $4,274,321. The valuation of 
personal property has also shown a marked increase. The average 
of per capita wealth in realty is $557 and in personal property $62. 

Newcomers will find many attractive opportunities awaiting them 

in Pacific county. 

Principal Towns. 

South Bend is the county seat and is situated on the Wlllapa river 
near its mouth, which is about one thousand feet wide and thirty feet 
deep. The channel from South Bend to the ocean through Willapa 
harbor is from twenty to thirty feet deep at low tide. The harbor is 
well protected from storms and has a good, safe anchorage. It is the 
terminus of a branch of the Northern Pacific railway from Chehalls 
and is rapidly growing, and on account of the large timber area tribu- 
tary to it and its nearness to the ocean, is destined to become an Im- 
portant sea port. The town has a population close to 2,700 and is in- 
corporated. The place is lighted by electricity, has a system of water 
works, good hotel, schools and churches, a bank, three saw mills, plan- 
ing mill, sash and door factory, fish cannery, two weekly papers, "The 
Journal" and "Pilot," a machine shop and all the conveniences and 
business of a modern city. Its exports are chiefly lumber, fish and 
oysters, though a large agricultural district lies back of it, increasing 
as the timber disappears and producing fruits and vegetables, but 
little grain. 

Raymond is a comparatively new town, but one which has shown 
remarkable growth. It has a population of about 2,000 people and is 
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located not far from the county seat. It is a manufacturing center of 
great importance and numbers among its industries some of the lar- 
gest lumbering enterprises of the state. It is reached by the Northern 
Pacific railway and also by sailing and steam craft. A vast amount of 
the finest kind of timber is accessible to the town and there is also 
much land in the vicinity that is well adapted to agricultural purposes. 
The town has electric lights, good water supply, schools maintained in 
a first class manner, excellent hotel accommodations, num,erous busi- 
ness buildings and all the varied enterprises common to a thriving 
western community. 

Ilwaco is an incorporated town located on a bay at the mouth 
of the Columbia river. It is about forty miles from South Bend and 
has about nine hundred inhabitants. Its chief industry is fishing and 
oyster shipping. There is one weekly paper published, "The Journal." 
Ilwaco is an attractive summer resort. More fruit and produce are 
raised in the vicinity than the local market demands and the surplus 
is shipped out. The town is one of the termini of the I. R. & N. 
railway. ' 

Chinook is a considerable town located near the mouth of the 
Colum,bia river. It has regular steamboat connection with Astoria, 
Oregon, and a stage line runs to Ilwaco. There is a good farming and 
logging country surrounding the town, while fishing gives employment 
to many people. One newspaper, the Chinook "Observer," is pub- 
lished. E. T. Barrows is the postmaster. 

Bay Center, located on an arm of Wlllapa harbor is an important 
oyster raising and fishing point. Both the native and eastern oysters 
are successfully cultivated in large quantities. A fish and oyster can- 
nery would find a profitable opening at Bay Center. A logging and 
farming country surrounds the town. N. E. Compton is the post- 
master. 

Frankfort is located on the Columbia river in the southern part of 
the county. It has steamer connection with Astoria, Oregon, and de- 
pends largely on the salmon fishing and lumbering industries for its 
support. Openings are presented for a cannery and a saw mill. There 
is good farming land in the vicinity. Florence Hansen is the post- 
mistress. 

Knappton is located in the southern part of the county near the 
mouth of the Columbia river. Lumbering and fishing are the chief 
industries, while dairying is rapidly gaining a foothold. Good land 
for sale at cheap prices is to be had in abundance. Knappton has 
regular steamboat connection with Astoria, Oregon. H. B. Settem is 
the postmaster. 

Lebam is a village located on the line of the Northern Pacific rail- 
way. A fine lumbering, farming and stock raising district surrounds 
the town, which is ejoying continued growth. There is much fertile 
farm land in the nearby valleys which may be purchased at prices 
varying from $20 to $50 per acre. C. C. Dodge is the postmaster. 
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Nahcotta is a summer resort and oyster producing point located 
on the ocean beach. It has steamer and rail connection with Port- 
land, Oregon, and attracts many summer visitors from that and other 
cities. H. J. Brown is the postmaster. 

PIERCE COUNTY. 

Area and Transportation. 

Pierce county has an area of 1,800 square miles, and is growing 
rapidly with the extension of established railroads and building of new 
lines. The Northern Pacific, with its various branches, has a total 
mileage in Pierce county approximating 150 miles, while the Tacoma 
Eastern railroad, which taps the rich country around Mount Rainier, 
has built 76 miles of track, 60 of which are in this county. Electric 
lines traverse the country in all directions and others which are build- 
ing will put Tacoma in close and quick touch with every important 
city or town within .100 miles. At present the assessed valuation of 
railroad right of way in the county equals $2,447,564. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Union Pacific railroads, 
which are building to Tacoma, have done considerable grading and are 
ready to lay rails up to the city. Other roads that have engineering 
parties out selecting a right of way are soon to begin similar work. 
This will give the county a network of electric and steam lines with 
which to develop its wonderful resources. 

Resources. 

Pierce has a greater variety of altitude than any other county in 
the United States. Starting from Tacoma, on the west, at sea level, 
there is a gradual rise to 14,528 feet, the top of Mount Rainier, at the 
eastern extremity. Much of this country is covered with magnificent 
forests of great trees — fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock, etc. Up to the 
limits of the Rainier Forest Reserve of 2,225,000 acres, which sur- 
rounds the mountain, loggers are at work getting out timber for more 
than 100 saw and shingle mills, and woodworking plants in Pierce 
county, mostly in Tacoma and along the Tacoma Eastern railroad. 
While immense quantities of great timbers, lumber and shingles are 
being cut, there is enough raw material to last for many years to come. 

As fast as the timber is logged off, the land is cleared for cultiva- 
tion. The soil is rich and suitable for gardening, berry, fruit and hop 
growing, as well as for grazing. As a rule small areas are taken up, 
the product from these being sufficient for a competence. Thousands 
of acres of these- logged-off lands, accessible to Tacoma, are still to be 
had at a comparatively small price. 

Natural Power. 

The streams from Mount Rainier in their descent from the clouds 
to sea level form numerous waterfalls, affording water power equaling 
that at Niagara Palls. At Electron, on the Tacoma Eastern railroad, 
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is one plant generating 20»000 electrical horse power from the waters 
of the Puyallup river with an ultimate capacity of 40,000 horsepower. 
This gives power for the numerous urban and suburban lines and the 
industries of the county with light for the cities. Many other streams 
are in course of development or are being developed. 

Industries. 

Poultry raising and dairying, because of the immense demand for 
products of these branches of husbandry, from Alaska and the cities 
of Western Washington, are successfully carried on. Considerable 
attention is also being given to the breeding of the best strains of 
dairy cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, poultry and other live stock. 

In the rich valleys of the Puyallup river the soil is so fertile that 
five acres will yield a fine income in the growing of small fruits, 
vegetables, hops, etc. During 1906 the hop crop of the valley amounted 
to 14,000 bales, valued at $300,000, while 150,000 crates of raspberries 
and blackberries were sold through berry associations for |200,000. In 
addition, canneries at Puyallup and Sumner put up vegetables and 
fruits approximating more than $100,000 In value. 

South of Tacoma are vast prairies of black soil underlaid with 
gravel. Irrigation applied to this region is bringing wonderful results 
in the raising of fruits and vegetables. Being near Tacoma, with good 
roads, a valuable market is had right at hand. 

Minerals. 

In the foothills and along the range of the Cascade mountains are 
vast deposits of rich minerals — coal, gold, silver and copper. Coal is 
the only mineral that is being mined to any extent, and according to 
the geological survey these coal fields are of the richest in the whole 
country. Coal is being taken out in large quantities at South Prairie, 
Pittsburg, Wilkeson, Tremont, Carbonado, Melmont and Fairfax. This 
coal is extensively used by the railroads, manufacturing industries and 
by ocean-going steamers for fuel, ijreat electric bunkers at Tacoma 
conveying the product from the cars to the ships direct. At Wilkeson, 
Fairfax and Montezuma are coke ovens that turn out thousands of 
tons annually for the Tacoma smelter and other industries. 

At the beginning of 1907 the assessed valuation of all property in 
Pierce county aggregated $50,580,550, this being about 50 per cent of 
its real value. As indicating the increase from year to year of the 
transfers of property, the auditor's annual report shows receipts of 
fees for 1906 of $30,683, compared with $12,750 for 1902. 

Roads. 

The opening of new roads in the county is being carried on exten- 
sively, until some 1,000 miles of roadways are now in use. For this 
work and the building of bridges and wharves, with salaries and other 
expenses for inspectors and laborers, the county paid out $337,086 
during 1906. One road, leading from Tacoma to Longmire Springs, at 
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the base of Mount Rainier, some 60 miles has Iseen completed by the 
Pierce county commissioners, and it is becoming popular with automo- 
bi lists and horsemen because of its wonderful beauty and scenic 
effects. Beginning at Tacoma, the combination of marine, prairie, 
forest and mountain scenery through which the road passes is de- 
clared by globe trotters to be unexcelled. During the season Just 
closed thousands of persons, including many tourists, made the trip 
over this roadway In automobiles, carriages and other conveyances to 
the "Wonderland of the Cascades," amid the snow and ice of the gla- 
ciers and the beautiful parks, with their myriads of wild flowers, 
streams and water falls. This is becoming one of the great points of 
interest sought by tourists and nature lovers generally. 

Schools. 

Pierce county is divided into 104 school districts, including twenty- 
four cities and towns outside Tacoma, with school property valued at 
$1,786,440, affording fine educational advantages. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Tacoma, the county seat of Pierce, is on Commencement bay, where 
it is most advantageously located for the health and comfort of its 
residents, and for the handling of the vast amount of raw material 
from the forests and mines, as well as the products of the soil and 
the water. From a population of 37,000 in 1900, Tacoma has grown to 
90,000, and this number is being increased by the thousands of new- 
comers brought to the Northwest by reports of unlimited opportunities. 

Mayor George P. Wright, at the head of municipal affairs, is serv- 
ing his second term. Mr. L. W. Roys is the city clerk. A paid fire 
department of ten companies and seventy men, with the latest of fire 
fighting apparatus, is most efficient in controlling fires and diminish- 
ing risks to a minimum. Electrical current, generated cheaply by the 
numerous mountain torrents, affords power and light, at the rate of 
6 cents per kilowatt. • Gas for lighting, cooking and heating is fur- 
nished at $1.35 per 1,000 feet. Wells and springs supply pure water 
for all purposes at a minimum charge of 85 cents per consumer. 

Three daily newspapers and eleven weekly publications are cred- 
ited to Tacoma. 

Eleven banks belong to the Tacoma clearing house. The clearings 
show an increase from $27,083,966 in 1896 to $204,265,737 in 1906, with 
the clearings for the first six months of 1907 more than $119,741,818. 
This was an increase of $24,000,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1906. 

More than one hundred churches and religious societies of all 
denominations find a home in Tacoma. Several of these, among them 
the First Congregational and the First Christian churches, are erect- 
ing new and handsome places of \<rorship. Gray Tenino sandstone is 
the material used in each. 
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Most important in the advance of the public interests of Tacoma 
is the chamber of commerce and the board of trade, composed of more 
than five hundred of the principal business and professional men of the 
city. 

Thirty square miles is the area of Tacoma, which, during the past 
two years, has been improved with about thirty miles of paved streets; 
by the extension and cultivation of her parks, aggregating some 1,400 
acres, and the erection of hundreds of public buildings, business blocks 
and residences. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, 2,046 
permits for buildings to cost $3,558,425 were issued. 

Notable among Tacoma's fine buildings is the city hall, of pressed 
brick, which cost $200,000. Its tower is surmounted with a clock and 
chimes, given by a patriotic citizen. Architecturally the Pierce county 
court house, built of gray Tenino sandstone. Is one of the most beauti- 
ful public buildings on the coast. It represents a cost of $500,000 and 
stands on an elevation overlooking the city and the Sound. 

Tacoma's educational advantages are second to none, the standard 
of her public schools being well up to that of cities of greater age 
and rank and much higher than those of similar size: The high school, 
on which has been expended half a million dollars, is one of the finest 
and most complete in the west. It has fifty teachers and accommo- 
dations for 2,000 students. Twenty-nine grammar school buildings com- 
plete the public educational cQuipment. The teachers in all branches, 
numbering 282, are graduates of some of the best educational institu- 
tions in the United States. 

Annie Wright Seminary, Whltworth College, University of Puget 
Sound, DeKoven Hall, St. Edward's Hall, Academy of Visitation, Ac- 
quinas Academy, Lutheran Academy and Business College and the 
Talmud Thora, with the parochial schools of the Catholic and Luth- 
eran cjhurches, a training school for nurses, the Y. M. C. A. Evening 
Institute and several business colleges make up a list of institutions 
that witai the public schools give Tacoma exceptional educational 
advantages. Students from all the western sta^tes and Alaska, as well 
as British Columbia, are enrolled in Tacoma's schools and colleges, a 
testimony of their worth and standing. 

An unlimited supply of raw materials, cheap fuel and power, thous- 
ands of acres of level land for building sites, splendid transportation 
facilities and access to the markets of the world give Tacoma promi- 
nence as an industrial center. More than 400 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with a capital aggregating $20,000,000 and 15,000 employees, 
having a monthly payroll of nearly, $1,000,000, go to make Tacoma's 
industrial assets. 

Tacoma's principal industry comes from the vast forests that sur- 
round it on every side. Some forty establishments that manufacture 

■ 

lumber, shingles, boxes, sash and doors, furniture, caskets, etc., employ 
more than 5,000 men, whose wages aggregate nearly $300,000 a month. 
These mills have a daily capacity of about 2,000,000 feet of lumber and 
the same number of shingles, the yearly output being valued at ap- 
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proximately $10,000,000. Twenty-five lumber and shingle mills are 
tributary to Tacoma 04 the Tacoma Eastern, their output passing 
through this market. 

Next in importance is flour milling, seven mills, turning out high- 
grade flour, cereal products and feed for the domestic and foreign 
trade. Three of the largest of these mills, each with a capacity of 
more than 2,000 barrels per day, are having new machinery installed 
that will double the output, this being made necessary by the increased 
demand from the Orient, Africa, South America and Alaska for these 
products. 

The Tacoma smelter, Tacoma's greatest single industry, reduces 
more ores than any other smelter west of the Rocky mountains. 

Another important industry is deep-sea fishing, thousands of pounds 
of salmon, halibut, cod and other varieties of food fish being caught by 
Tacoma fishing boats and packed here for shipment to all parts of the 
country, including New England. 

Vast fields of coking coal, said by experts to be even better than 
that which made Pittsburg the great manufacturing city that it is, 
lie close to Tacoma. Coke made from this coal has been in use for 
some time by the Tacoma smelter, where thousands of tons are con- 
sumed annually, as well as by metal working and other industrial 
plants of the city and -vicinity. This one item promises to be a large 
asset in the development of the industries of Tacoma. The immense 
plant of the Dupont Powder Company, just south of the city, located 
on 3,000 acres at the mouth of the Nisqually river, is in course of con- 
struction. The great and growing demand for explosives, used in 
clearing logged-off lands and in mining operations in the Northwest 
and Alaska, has made such a source of accessible supply necessary. 

While Tacoma manufactures practically everything necessary for 
the well-being of its citizens and to supply the trade of the Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska and the Orient, there is still room on its wide tide 
flats and level prairies for any number of new industries. New saw 
mills and wood working establishments, plants for the manufacture of 
by-products from the waste of the forests and the sea, for metal and 
glass manufacture, and leather, woolen clothing, chemical and paint 
factories, as well as numerous other industrial enterprises, will find a 
market for their wares. 

"Tacoma has the facilities," said James J. Hill, in answer to an 
inquiry as to why Tacoma handled so large a share of the rail and 
ocean traffic of the Pacific Northwest. 

Tacoma's railroad and steamship terminals are valued at $20,000,- 
000, and within a few years at least as much more will be expended to 
perfect accommodations for the new rail and steamship lines that are 
building or scheduled to come here. At present the Northern Pacific, 
which has its western headquarters here, and the Tacoma Eastern 
railroad, are the only lines operating from Tacoma, but by next year 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific railroads promise to have their trains running in and out of 
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the city on a regular schedule. In addition, steamship lines will be 
put in operation by each. 

The Tacoma Eastern railroad, a Tacoma enterprise that reaches 
exclusively into the wonderful scenic region around Mount Rainier, 
has had much to do with the development of this region southeast of 
Tacoma, rich in timber and mineral resources. This line extends 55 
miles to Ashford, on the east, and to Glenavon, 60 miles south and east 
of Tacoma, in the Big Bottom country, noted for its valuable forests of 
fir and cedar, its mines of copper, gold and other metals, and fertile 
farms and orchards. 

Up to the present time the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has pur- 
chased llO acres on the tide flats and 19 blocks in the business section 
of the city, for which they paid not far from 12,000,000. The Harriman 
lines, at a cost approximating $800,000, have secured 34 acres on the 
tide flats, and for its right of way being condemned through the heart 
of the city from the south is expending hundred of thousands more. 
In addition, both these transcontinental lines have announced their 
intention of spending millions for the erection of car shops, ware- 
houses, depots and steamship terminals. 

The Northern Pacific, which is building another entrance into the 
city for the accommodation of its own and the lines of the Great 
Northern, has completed plans for a $500,000 union station, to be fin- 
ished by 1909. The increased terminals will cost another big sum. 
Several other lines are making every effort to reach Tacoma. 

Official figures showing the number of cars of pay freight con- 
signed to or originating in Tacoma during the past four years have 
been compiled as follows: 1903, 69,008; 1904, 71,697; 1905, 73,624; 1906, 
83,415; total, 297.744. 

For twelve months ending June 30, 1907, the total ocean commerce 
of Tacoma aggregated $44,664,070, of which exports amounted to $27,- 
796,722. One thousand vessels, steam and sail, carried this commerce. 

The principal articles exported from Tacoma are fiour and lumber, 
wheat, live stock, oats, berley, copper and the manufactures thereof, 
raw cotton, cotton cloth, canned salmon, fruit, hay and feed, iron and 
steel products, leather, paper, meat products, dairy products and eggs, 
malt liquors and cigarettes. 

The steamers of regular lines ply between Tacoma and many 
principal ports of the world, while sailing vessels and tramp steam- 
ships carry cargoes from here. 

For the accommodation of these, Tacoma has a superb deep water 
harbor giving ships of thirty feet draft invariable entry. Tacoma has 
an extensive deep water front, lined with immense warehouses and 
wharves, on which the tea, silk, matting and other Oriental freight is 
unloaded from big ships, or the fiour, wheat, lumber, etc., are received 
from the producer and transhipped to all parts of the world. 

One warehouse, used exclusively for handling wheat from the 
inland empire, is 2,360 feet long. The receipts of grain handled 
here for one year aggregated 13,000,000 bushels. At the height of the 
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shipping season a score of square-rigged sailing vessels or steamers 
from the ports of every continent are tied up loading grain or waiting 
in the offing for a berth. 

Puyallup is a city of about 7,000 people located on the Northern 
Pacific railway and having connection with Tacoma by electric car 
line. It is the marketing point for a great fruit and hop growing dis- 
trict, its shipments of these products annually reaching $175,000. 
There are five saw mills, a box factory, porch column factory, fruit 
cannery, hop press, malleable iron plant, and stove factory, in addition 
to many mercantile concerns housed in substantial brick buildings. 
There are ten churches, up-to-date school system, electric lighting and 
water supply, and two weekly newspapers. The monthly wage roll is 
$45,000. C. C. McMillan is the mayor, W. P. Wasson is city clerk and 
John Mills is secretary of the chamber of commerce. 

Buckley is a town of about 2,000 inhabitants located in the central 
part of the northern section of the county and on the Northern Pacific 
railway. The chief industries are lumber and shingle mills, boot and 
shoe factory, creamery and berry and hop growing. There is good coal 
near the town and excellent clay for brick and tile manufacture. 
There are six churches, good schools, free public library, electric light- 
ing and water systems and a variety of stores. There is fine water 
power in the vicinity i Dr. John B. Frost is the mayor and W. B. 
Osbourn is town clerk. 

Orting is .a town of about 800 people located on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway. An electric line from Tacoma is now 
building. The town is well situated in a fertile valley and is a market 
for dairy, garden and orchferd products. A creamery is located here. 
There are openings for a saw mill, laundry and fruit cannery. The 
state soldiers' home is located near the town. There are electric 
lights and a water system. J. C. Taylor is the mayor and C. W. Van 
Scoyoc is town cl«rk. 

Sumner is a substantial town at the junction of the Puyallup and 
Stuck rivers and on the Northern Pacific railway twelve miles from 
Tacoma. It is incorporated. Its population is about 900. One paper, 
"The Index," is published. Sumner, like Puyallup, is surrounded by 
fine farm lands and truck gardens, the land being immensely pro- 
ductive. The town has a creamery, fruit evaporator, good stores and 
churches and an academic educational institution. The town is an im- 
portant shipping point for small fruit, poultry, eggs, cream, milk and 
butter. 

Steilacoom is a small incorporated town of about 500 people, twelve 
miles southwest from Tacoma on the shores of Puget Sound, delight- 
fully located and having a magnificent view of the islands of the Sound 
and the Olympic mountains. Its chief importance lies in the situation 
of the Western Washington Insane Asylum, which is close by. There 
are here two churches, good public schools, medical springs, with a 
large sanitarium and sea baching institution. The asylum is one of the 
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largest of the state institutions requiring the expenditure of large sums 
annually for its maintenance. 

Gig Harbor is a town of about 400 people with a highly developed 
and productive country around it. Steamers making three round trips 
daily to Tacoma furnish excellent transportation facilities. Boat 
building, brick making, fishing, poultry raising and fruit growing are 
the chief industries of the village and of the surrounding district. One 
newspaper, the "Country Home," is published. Splendid harbor facili 
ties are offered and there is no pleasanter summer outing place on the 
Sound. C. D. Fuller is the postmaster. 

Rosedale is a village located on the shore line of Puget Sound and 
within easy shipping distance of Tacoma. There is a fine agricultural 
and fruit growing country surrounding the place, for which industries 
the soil and climatic conditions are excellent. Rosedale has a good 
harbor and a new wharf has recently been constructed in response to 
the shipping demands of the community. J. F. Lord is the postmaster. 

Spanaway is a village located a few miles south of Tacoma and 
having communication with the latter by trolley car. Dairying, gen- 
eral farming and poultry raising are the principal industries, and a 
ready market is offered in Tacoma for all the produce raised. A 
creamery securing its milk supply from nearby dairymen is located 
here. There is an opening for a good meat market. W. C. Shrlner is 
the postmaster. 

Electron is located on the line of the Tacoma Eastern . railway and 
on the Puyallup river. The power plant for the operation of the street 
car systems of Seattle and Tacoma and also the interurban line be- 
tween the two cities is located here. The suirounding country is moun- 
tainous and heavily timbered. It would be a good location for lumber 
and shingle mills. Charles A. Sears is the postmaster. 

Elbe is a village of about 300 people located on the line of the 
Tacoma Eastern railway near the southern bountlary line of the 
county. It is surrounded by a heavily timbered district and there are 
three saw mills, a shingle mill and several logging camps in the 
vicinity. The logged off lands are particularly adapted to stock rais- 
ing. There are two churches and a good school. Adam Sachs is the 
postmaster. 

Meridian is a small community, of which logging is the chief indus- 
try. In its immediate vicinity are splendid deposits of clay suitable for 
the manufacture of drain tiles and sewer pipes. A general store is 
wanted by the people. Meridian has steamboat connection with Ta- 
eoma. J. E. Floyd is the postmaster. 

Alderton is a slnall village and shipping station .located on the 
Orting branch of the Northern Pacific railway a short distance from 
its Junction with the main line at Meeker. Farming and logging are 
the chief industries of the surrounding country. Andrew Perfleld is 
ttiB postmaster. 
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Kapowsin is a small town located on the line of the Tacoma East- 
ern railway not far from Electron. The surrounding country is heavily 
timbered and the manufacture of lumber and shingles are the chief 
industries. There are some bottom lands nearby which are well suited 
for farming purposes. C. A. Fix is the postmaster. 

Elgin is a logging and fishing village of about 100 inhabitants. 
Fruit and poultry are raised in the vicinity and find a ready market in 
Tacoma, with which there is daily steamboat connection. Good land 
is to be had at reasonable figures. -Mrs. Lola A. Moss is the post- 
mistress. 

Long branch is a village of 200 people located in the extreme west- 
ern portion of the county on an inlet of Puget Sound. There is a fine 
agricultural district surrounding the village and regular steamer ser- 
vice gives the farmers access to the Tacoma markets. H. V. Meyer 
is the postmaster. 

Bianchard is a smnli post-office and shipping point having steam- 
boat, connection with Tacoma. The soil and other natural conditions 
of the sarrouiiding country are well adapted to the raising of berries 
and fruits, and many opportunities in this connection are presented. 
H. W. Campen is the postmaster. 

Wilkeson is a coal mining point located on the line of the Northern 
Pacific railway. It has a population of about 1,000, mostly in the 
employ of the coal mining company. There are stone quarries and a 
vast amount of timber in the immediate vicinity. Edward E. Brehm 
is the postmaster. 

McMillin is a village located on the Orting branch of the Northern 
Pacific. It has two churches, a good school, and is a shipping point 
for considerable produce, being in the center of a farming district. 
D. B. Hale is the postmaster. 

Benston is in the center of a farming conmiunity with an abundance 
of good timber land in the near vicinity. There is much good cedar 
timber easily available and a shingle mill should prove a profitable 
enterprise. Hans P. Sorenson is the postmaster. 

South Prairie is a town of about 500 inhabitants, located in the coal 
belt of Pierce county. Mining and lumbering are the chief industries, 
but there is also considerable good farming land in the vicinity. Lizzie 
Hodder is the postmistress. 

Bee is a village of some 60 families and is surrounded by a consid- 
erable farming community. It has connection with the city of Tacoma 
by daily steamers. Margareth N. Gulseth is the postmistress. ^ 

Carbonado is a coal mining point having a population of about 
1,000. The townsite and all the important interests of the town are 
controlled by the mining company. W. W. Askren is the postmaster. 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY, 

Location. 

San Juan county consists entirely of a group of islands lying be- 
tween the Straits of Fuca on the south, the Georgia straits on the 
north, while westward is Vancouver island and eastward the shores 
of Skagit and Whatcom counties. The large islands are San Juan, 
Orcas and Lopez. The smaller ones are Stewart, Johns, Decatur and a 
number of still smaller ones. It has about 200 square miles of terri- 
tory. The climate is remarkably salubrious, the difference being only 
25.6 degrees between the average temperatures of the warmest and 
coldest months, while the yearly average is 49.5 degrees. The average 
annual rainfall is only 32.8 inches, and a five-year record shows 255 
fair to 110 cloudy days each year. The islands are of volcanic creation, 
and from the steamer's deck appear rough, rocky, and barren; but 
within the pale of the uninviting shores, valleys of the most fertile 
loam with clay sub-soil and peat marshes, known as beaver and alder 
bottom lands, and excellent hillsides for orchards greet the visitor. 
Land has been and in many places now is, heavily timbered. Large 
deposits of limestone are found, and traces of mineral wealth. 

Industries. 

The people are engaged primarily in agriculture, grazing and fruit 
raising, fishing and manufacturing. Oats, wheat, barley, rye, pota- 
toes, timothy and clover grow in perfection and yield large crops. It is 
not unusual that a yield of from three to five tons per acre of hay is 
realized. Dairying is profitable and, owing to mild winters, cows give 
the most milk in the fall, winter and spring. Farmers who have turned 
their attention to dairying have been very successful. Large quanti- 
ties of poultry and eggs are shipped out of the islands. Apples, pears, 
cherries, plums, prunes and all small fruit grow in perfection and pro- 
fusion. Fine grazing ranges are found in this county and large inter- 
ests are engaged in sheep and stock raising, especially in the two 
larger islands. There are more sheep in this county than in any other 
county in the state west of the Cascade mountains. Game abounds and 
the hunting of deer, pheasants, ducks, grouse and quail is excellent, and 
there is fine fishing in the lakes on the islands. 

San Juan Island. 

San Juan island, after which this county takes its name, is recog- 
nized as being the largest and having the greatest population and 
wealth. Its main dependence is upon agriculture, stock raising, salmon 
fishing and lime manufacturing. Friday Harbor, the county seat, is 
located here, which makes it the center of the county's political and 
commercial activity. Roche Harbor and Argyle are also thriving busi- 
ness points. A first class telephone system connects all parts of the 
island. In the San Juan valley are found most desirable farming com- 
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mdnities and sheep and cattle ranges, the lowlands being adapted to 
cultivation and the higher ground to grazing. 

Orcas Island. 

Orcas Island is second only to San Juan in population and develop- 
ment It is the leading fruit raising section of the county. Its or- 
chards produce large quantities of apples, prunes, plums, pears and 
cherries. The island is also well adapted to stock raising and dairying, 
being the best watered of any of the islands in the county. ESast Sound, 
ne^r the center of the island and near the westeni base, of Mount Con- 
stitution, is the leading settlement, and is one of the most picturesque 
places in the county, a noted summer resort and the center of the fruit 
industries of the county. 

Lopez Island. 

Lopez Island has an area of forty square miles, exclusive of gov- 
ernment reserve, and has the largest proportion of tillable soil of any 
of the islands of the county. The valleys of this island are of the most 
fertile land under the sun and charm and delight the eye with their 
beautiful fields and well kept, attractive orchards. The island is com- 
paratively level and there are no waste lands of any coniiequence. 
Most excellent roads cover it in all directions. From north to south it 
is one grand valley and were it all cleared up the view would be of one 
immense garden. 

Fishing. 

The county offers the most advantageous opportunities for salmon 
fishing. Fish are caught here which are not only shipped to the can- 
neries on the main land at Seattle, Bellingham, Anacortes a«id 
elsewhere, but also to packing companies in British Columbia. Five 
hundred thousand salmon have been sold in a single year from 
this county to foreign markets. In the fishing industry the first catch 
is the spring salmon, which are very largely shipped fresh to the city 
markets; then come the sockeye salmon, which have the bright red 
meat so largely sought for in canning. Then follow the silver salmon, 
the steelhead, the cohoe and others. There is a canning and packing 
factory at Friday Harbor, at Richardson, on Orcas island and at Zeig- 
ler's. Salmon are also dried and smoked by many of the people as an 
industry. Friday Harbor alone, in one year, put up more than fifty 
thousand cases. The lakes on Orcas island have been stocked with 
different varieties of fish. Considering its area and the advantages 
offered, San Juan county is in the front rank in development, although 
only about one-tenth of the assessed acreage is under cultivation. 
Tracts of land suitable for diversified farming, dairying, stock raising, 
fruit growing, etc., can be obtained in desirable localities on very rea- 
sonable terms. There is no district in the state more beautiful, none 
more healthful and none that offers greater advantages to homeseekers 
of moderate means. 

—12 
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Principal Towns and Viiiages. 

Friday Harbor, a town of about 600 people, is located on San Juan 
island and is the county seat. The island is essentially an agricultural 
and fruit growing district and the commercial and shipping business of 
Friday Harbor is founded on those industries. The town has regular 
steamboat cdhnection with Seattle and other Puget Sound points and 
annually marlci^ts a vast amount of produce, fruits, etc. As a home 
community, Friday Harbor and San Juan island are unsurpassed. Two 
newspapers are published, the Islander and the Journal. Fred E. 
Kirby is the postmaster. 

West Sound is a small village having steamboat connection with 
the large cities of Puget Sound. The manufacture of lumber and 
shingles are the chief industries of the village, while the surrounding 
district is well adapted for fruit growing. A fruit cannery is a recent 
addition to the industries of West Sound. C. W. Rasch is the post- 
master. . 

Lopez is a village located in the northern part of the island of the 
same name. It is the center of a farming, dairying and fruit growing 
district and there is a cannery and creamery located there. Two lines 
of steamers give regular service to other ports of Puget Sound. There 
are Several churches and excellent school facilities. C. E. Hartmon 
is the postmaster. 

Decatur is a shipping point for fruit, general farm products and 
mutton which are annually marketed in considerable quantities from 
the surrounding .district. It has steamboat connection with the Sound 
cities. Cheap ]l|ai)d in abundance is to be had in the vicinity. John T. 
Jones is the postmaster. 

Orcas is a'postoffice and shipping point located on the island of the 
same name. It has regular steamer connection with Seattle and Bel- 
lingham and annually markets large quantities of fruits and farm pro- 
ducts. Sheep raising has recently become an important industry of 
the surrounding district. W. E. Sutherland is the postmaster. 

Deer HaY*bor is a summer resort and shipping point for a splendid 
farming and fruit growing district. It is one of the most beautiful 
spots in San Jtian county and offers splendid opportunities for the de- 
velopment' of the summer hotel business. There are large deposits of 
lime rock in the vicinity. J. T. Stroud is the postmaster. 
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SKAGIT COUNTY. 

Skagit county is loested in the northwestern section of the state, 
being bounded on the north by Whatcom county, on the east by the 
summits of the Cascade range of mountains, and on the south by Sno- 
homish county. Its western border is formed by the waters of Rosario 
strait, which separates a number of islands included within the bound- 
aries of Skagit county from the San Juan group. The area of the 
county is about 1,800 square miles. 

Topography. 
The county presents a wide variety of topographical conditions, 
ranging from the broad areas of "flats" which occur around the delta 
of the Skagit river, to the broken, precipitous buttresses of the Cas- 
cade mountains. The valleys of the Skagit river and of its tributary 
streams are justly famed for the richness and fertility of their soil, 
their capacity for the production of all classes of temperate zone pro- 
ducts being little short of marvelous. Much of the county is still cov- 
ered by a virgin timber growth, but in those places where the lumber- 
men have completed their work, well kept farms, orchards and dairy 
ranches are rapidly being established. 

Resources. 
The resources of the county consist principally in the productive- 
ness of its soil, the extensive reaches of its timber growth, the mineral 
wealth that is contained in its mountains, the fisheries which have been 
a source of wealth to many and In the delightful character of its cli- 
mate, which is mild and equable, conforming largely to the balance of 
the Puget Sound district. In the mountainous sections, of course, the 
winters are cold and heavy snowfalls are common. The populatk>n, 
however. Is confined mainly to the valleys, the climate of which is 
usually spoken of as being the climate of the county. 

Agriculture. 

In its variety of agricultural products, the county is second to none 
in the important list collectively known as. the Puget Sound group of 
counties. Oats and hay are staple crops, the former yielding as high 
as 150 bushels to the acre on the rich lands of the "flat" district. 
Naturally all the temperate zonie vegetables flourish, and fruit growing 
is rapidly developing into a leading industry. It is estimated that there 
are 1,100 improved farms In the county and orchards containing sot 
less than 65,000 fruit trees. There are two fruit canneries which take 
care of the surplus orchard products. 

The following table indicates the yield of the different products 
mentioned for a single year: 

Oats... 1,650,604 boshels 

Barley 18,828 bushels 

Hops 124,400 lbs 

Hay 28,818 tons 

Fruit 89,000 basbels 
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Dairying, owing to the great demand for butter and milk in the 
cities and to the added impetus given by two large milk condensing 
plants is a fiourishing industry, and one which is proving highly lucra- 
tive. In the centers of the various dairying sections creameries are 
located and the amount of butter marketed is annually increasing. 
The grasses and roots suitable for feeding yield extraordinary crops, 
a fact most imi>ortant in calculating the dairjrman's chances for suc- 
cess. That the business is a profitable one is indicated by continual 
increases to existing herds and by the fact that newcomers are con- 
stantly coming to the county for the purpose of engaging in dairying. 

» 

Lumbering. 

Logging, lumbering and the manufacture of shingles and various 
kinds of wood products hold a leading place in the list of the county's 
industries, and will continue to do so for an indefinite number of years. 
It is estimated that there are still more than 350,000 acres of timbered 
lands in the county, carrying a stand of timber that will supply more 
than 13,000,000,000 feet of lumber, board measure. Scattered about 
the county in different localities are twenty-two lumber mills and fifty- 
one shingle mills, having a combined capacity of 1,100,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 3,000,000 shingles per day. The activity of the lumbermen is 
an \ually bringing large areas of logged-off lands on the market which 
are well adapted to agricultural, dairying and fruit growing purposes. 
These lands are to be had at prices that are reasonable. 

Mining. 

The development of the mineral resources of the county is still in 
its infancy, but work along this line progresses steadily and with 
promise of reaching large proportions. It is known that in the moun- 
tains are deposits of ores carrying the precious metals, iron and lead. 
Extensive coal fields have also been located and worked to some ex- 
tent. Marble and lime stone and an inexhaustible supply of building 
stone and the various elements that enter into the manufacture of 
Portland cement exist and are being , developed on a marketable scale. 
At the new town of Concrete on Baker river is an immense cement 
making plant, representing an investment of $500,000 and giving con- 
st9,nt employment to several hundred men. Another large enterprise 
of a similar nature is in process of construction. The product turned 
out has been subjected to the severest kinds of tests and is declared 
to be superior to the imported cement. 

Fisheries. 

The fishing interests contribute materially to thw prosperity of the 
county and give employment to a great many men. Thv"*re are six big 
canneries in the county in addition to several plants which manufac- 
ture a variety of by-products including fertilizers, glue, etc. At Ana- 
cortes is a plant for the curing of cod fish. 
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Roads. 

Skagit county has an extensive systenji of scientifically built gravel 
roads. There are 168 miles of first class trunk line wagon roads in 
the county, the longest of which extends from Anacortes, Fidalgo 
island, to Baker, on Baker river, forty-two miles. Another extends 
from the Snohomish county line through Mt. Vernon to the Whatcom 
county line at Lake Samish, twenty-five miles. 

Transportation. 

The county is well provided with both rail and water transportation. 
Both the Northern Pacific and Great Northern railways cross the west 
end of the county, while a branch of the latter reaches the coast at 
Anacortes and runs up the valley of the river about sixty miles. These 
two railroads and the steamboats give the county splendid facilities 
for cheaply moving its products, and easy and quick connection with all 
parts of the great inland sea of Puget Sound as well as the Pacific 
ocean beyond. A system of electric roads running north to Bellingham 
and south to Seattle is under consideration. 

Schools. 

Some idea of the educational facilities afforded by the county may 
be gleaned from the following table compiled from reports for the 
year ending June 30, 1906: 

No- children of school age 6, 120 

No. oi^anized districts 76 

No. School rooms or departments 158 

No. of graded schools 21 

No. of high schools 9 

No. districts having libraries 57 

Valuation of school properties |228,027 

No. of teachers 167 

Average No. months of school . 8.6 

No. districts having free text hooks 84 

Average monthly salary, male teachers $79 02 

Average monthly salary, female teachers |38 70 

School houses ; brick 2, frame 73, log 1 76 

. Opportunities. 

Skagit county in common with the balance of the Puget Sound dis- 
trict offers many inducements which should appeal to energetic, enter- 
prising persons who are looking for a new home location. There are 
thousands of acres of lands waiting to be improved and turned into 
farms, orchards and dairy ranches and the question of a market for 
what he has to sell will never be a source of worry to the producer. 
New factories are wanted and needed, and numerous opportunities will 
be found for various classes of business enterprises. The county is rich 
and its wealth has practically all come from the soil, the water and the 
forests. What the pioneers have accomplished may be duplicated by 
newcomers who have the necessary energy and perseverance, and par- 
ticularly when these qualities are b<' ked with some capital, success is 
almost a certainty. 
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Prfncipal Towns. 

Mt. Vernon, the county seat. Is a city of about 3,000 inhabitants, and 
is located on the line of the Great Northern railway. Steamers also 
giTe the city direct communication with the chief cities of Puget Sound. 
It ts surrounded by an extremely rich farming country, and dairying 
and general produce raising are among the chief industries. There is 
alfio much good timber in the vicinity and Important lumbering enter- 
prises are carried on. A milk condensing plant located in the town 
provides an unlimited market for the dairymen's product. Mt. Vernon 
has numerous well built business structures, electric lighting system 
and a good water supply. There are eight churches, good school sys- 
tem, two weekly newspapers, and various manufacturing concerns are 
finding favorable openings here. The right-of-way for an electric line 
running south to Everett and north to Bellingham is being surveyed 
and when the road is in operation the business of the community will 
be greatly stimulated. Cleared farming lands may be purchased at 
$200 per acre. Such lands will raise from four to six tons of hay per ' 
acre and from 100 to 150 bushels of oats per acre. There are open- 
ings in Mt. Vernon for a saw mill, box factory and other similar enter- 
prises. Fred E. Pape is the mayor, C. C. Johnson is the city clerk and 
J. W. McCreary is secretary of the local chamber of commerce. 

Anacortes is the largest town and principal sea port of the county, 
situated on Fidalgo island, on its northwestern shore. Its population 
is estimated to be 4,000. The town is incorporated. A weekly news- 
paper is published, the "American." Anacortes is a growing city de- 
voted at the present time chiefly to lumbering and fishing. It is ad- 
mirably located for the latter industry, vast quantities of salmon being 
captured in the nearby waters and halibut and cod being brought in 
from the banks further north and salted, dried, canned or kept in cold 
storage here until put upon the market elsewhere. The city has a 
long, deep water front protected from severe storms by the islands 
lying north and west of it, and making practically a land-locked harbor. 
The city has numerous fish canneries, drying and salting plants, a 
fertilizer establishment, an oil factory, cold storage plants, saw mills 
and shingle mills. It is directly in the path of the steamers which ply 
up and down the western coast of the state and is an important stop- 
ping point for most of them, while from its docks smaller craft go out 
and in, to and from the other islands of the sound and straits. It has a 
good system of water, is lighted by electricity, has banks, schools and 
churches. 

Sedro-Woolley is a city of about 3,000 population and is located on 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern railways. It has five daily 
passenger trains to Seattle. The chief industries are lumbering, fruit 
and vegetable canning, dairying and general farming. Dairying is 
rapidly taking a front place in the list of industries, the country sur- 
rounding the town being specially adapted to that purpose. Logged-ofT 
lands well suited to dairying purposes are to be had at very cheap 
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prices. Opportunities are presented in the town for a wood working 
factory, milk condenser, furniture factory and brick kiln. There are 
six religious denominations represented in the town which also main- 
tains a splendid system of public schools. The town is lighted by 
electricity and has a good water distributing system. In the town and 
tributary thereto there are 2,000 wage earners regularly employed 
with a monthly pay roll of $125,000. Two weekly papers are pub- 
lished. Emerson Hammer is the mayor, T. J. Morrow is the city clerk 
and C. J. Wicker is secretary of the local commercial (^ganization. 

Burlington is a town of about 1,200 people, located on the line of 
the Great Northern railway a few miles north of the county seat. The 
chief industries are shingle and lumber manufacturing, box factory, 
wood turning and a plant for the manufacture of concrete blocks. 
There are openings in the town for a fruit and vegetable cannery, ma- 
chine shop, milk condensing plant and other enterprises. There are 
four churches, well maintained school system, public library, electric 
lighting plant and two weekly papers. Bonuses to parties who will 
establish manufacturing plants are offered. J. J. Howe is the mayor, 
and D. Bennett the city clerk. 

La Conner is a town having a population of about 1,000 people and 
is located in the center of the hay and oats producing districts of the 
state. The Swinomish flats which are tributary to the town are noted 
for their tremendous yields of the above products. The location of the 
town on tide water at the mouth of the Skagit river gives^ it excellent 
transportation advantages, regular steamer service being maintained 
between La Conner and other ports of Puget Sound. The town is 
lighted by electricity, and is well supplied with business houses, 
schools, churches, etc. It is a growing and prosperous community. 

I 

Hamilton is an incorporated town of about 500 people at the head 
of navigation on the Skagit river and also on a branch of the Great 
Northern railway. It is in a heavily timbered country and at the be- 
ginning of the mineral belt of the county. The people are chiefly en- 
gaged in lumbering, mining and agriculture. ' One paper is published, 
"The Herald." Many locations for iron, coal, asbestos and gold and 
silver and other metals. have been made, and prospecting and mining 
are given considerable attention by the inhabitants. 

Bay View is a village loc&,ted on the Puget Sound shore line and 
three miles distant from the Great Northern railway, the town of 
Whitney being the nearest railroad point. It is a milling and farming 
center and there is a large amount of logged-off lands in the vicinity 
that may be bought at $15 to $20 per acre. This land is good for many 
purposes and will raise from three to four tons of hay to the acre. 
South of the village is a flat district highly improved and extremely 
productive. Such lands command a higher price. W. J. McKenna is 
the postmaster. 

Samlsii is located in the northwest portion of the county and on the 
line of the Great Northern railway. It is surrounded by a farming 
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istrict and fruit growing and poultry raising are the chief industries, 
he population is small and there is room for many additional people 
) engage in the- various lines of agriculture. Mary F. Perley is the 
ostmistress. 

Baker is a town of about 400 people .located on a branch line of the 
reat Northern railway. The chief industries are the manufacture of 
)ment, the cultivation of logged-off lands and lumbering. Favorable 
)portunities are offered for people to engage in the lumbering in- 
istry or to farm, the nearby lands which yield abundantly. Magnus 
filer is the postmaster. 

M inkier fs a milling center having access to the Great Northern 
ilway for transportation of its products. The surrounding valley has 
2eptionally good soil while nearby is an immense stand of cedar, fir 
i hemlock of the finest quality. John E. Minkler is the postmaster. 

Bellevllte Is a postofiice and small railroad station located on the 
5 of the Great Northern railway.. Surrounding it is splendid farm- 
country which is rapidly being developed. Splendid openings in 
way of dairy farming are offered. J. S. Elmon is the postmaster. 

Prairie is a small village located in the northwestern portion of the 

aty and on the line of the Northern Pacific railway. It is in the 

er of a farming and dairying community and there is a large tim- 

d district in the vicinity. There are several shingle mills nearby 

room for others. Michael Canavan is the postmaster. 

ir Is a small community located on the 'shore line of the Great 
hern railway. It is in the center of a fine agricultural district 
is noted for its production of oats and hay. Lands in the vicinity 
be had at reasonable prices and there is abundant room for many 
settlers. C. F. Treat is the postmaster. 

rdsview is a shipping point for timber arid farming products, hav- 
ransportation facilities both by rail and water. There is much 
farming land to be had at reasonable prices. David Russell is 
)stmaster. 


Snoliomlsh County Views. 
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SKARIANIA COUNTY. 

Skamania county is located in the southwestern section of the 
state, its southern boundary being formed by the Columbia river. 
Lewis county lies to the north, Yakima and Klickitat counties to the 
east and Clarke and Cowlitz counties to the west. With the exception 
of Che portion lying along the Columbia river, the county is mountain- 
ous and the bulk of its area of 1,636 square miles is included within 
Che Rainier Forest Reserve. One of the grand natural features of the 
county is Mount St. Helens, located in the northwestern part, whose 
snow-white peak is a landmark for scores of miles in all directions. 

The ruggedness of the county is relieved by several beautiful val- 
leys, each of which has its stream of pure mountain water watering 
its lands and finally mingling their waters with those of the Columbia 
river. Among these streams are the Washougal, Big and Little Sal- 
mon and Wind rivers. 

Resources. 

The timber and mineral resources of this county are both assets 
of great value, although as yet they are largely undeveloped. The 
timbered area is estimated at 138,000 acres carrying a stand of nearly 
7,000,000,000 feet board measure. There are six saw mills in the county 
having a combined capacity of 120,000 feet of lumber each day. 

The soil of the valleys is of great fertility and capable of produc- 
ing large crops of fruits and vegetables. The traveler who journeys 
up the river on the boats obtains but a faint conception of the extent 
and value of the county's tillable^ area, although he cannot help but be 
impressed with the grandeur of the scenery. Away from the river and 
scattered among the valleys are many fine farms and orchard:, while 
the foothills afford pasturage for large numbers of stock. 

Fishing is carried on to a considerable extent along the river and 
this industry is an important contributor to the prosperity of the 
comity. 

Transportation. 

Several lines of steamers plying on the Columbia river furnish 
transportation facilities, and within a short time the North Bank 
railroad will be in operation, giving the county the added benefit of 
rail transportation. The nearness of the settled sections of the county 
to the market afforded in the city of Portland, Oregon, is an important 
consideration to the farmers and fruit growers. 

on mate. 

The climate of the county is pleasant and healthful and in the 
coldest weather the thermometer rarely falls below the zero mark. 
There are several mineral springs whose waters are rapidly becoming 
known for their healing qualities. 
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Schools. 

Q the county 533 children of school age, and for their 
teachers are employed. The annual dishursem,ent for 
i is 17,500. There are 16 school districts and 17 school 
.ssessed valuation of all property in the county is ap- 
,000,000. 

Development. 

ounty has developed slowly and the bulk of its natural 
practically untouched. Its minerals, well known to be 
ttracting the attention of prospectors, while the forests, 
irming lands will furnish a competence to hundreds of 
lies. The scenery, combined with the fishing and hunt- 
e additional attractions that will prove alluring to many 

Principal Towns. 

he county seat, is a town of about 300 inhabitants. It 
tie Columbia river and will also be an important point 
^he Portland & Seattle railway, which is now in course 
Tributary to Stevenson there is a considerable farm- 
ing and dairying country, while fruit growing is also 
a foothold. In the mountainous districts to the north 
valuable timber and mineral deposits. One newspaper, 
s published. J. P. Gillette is the postmaster. 

village of about 100 people located a few miles north 
I river and a short distance from the Portland & Seattle 
1 course of construction. General farming, fruit grow- 
ing are the chief industries. Conditions for fruit grow- 
ilarly advantageous. Drouth or crop failures are un- 
Smith is the postmaster. 

:own of about 300 people located on the Columbia river 
d of the Portland & Seattle railway, now in course of 
Steamers plying the Columbia call at the landing for 
d timber* products of the adjacent district. Good farm 
3 had at reasonable prices and there is room for new 
factories for the manufacture of wood products. W. 
Dstmaster. 

s a small river station with a considerable farming and 
r adjacent to it. It has steamer connection with Port- 
md is on the line of the Portland & Seattle railway, 
of construction. D. McPherson is the postmaster. 

>ant is a considerable settlement on the river and has a 
district surrounding it. It markets butter, prunes, 
atoes. 

lies back of Mount Pleasant in the valley of the Wash- 
small, though lively farming community. 
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SNOHOMISH COUNTY. 

Snohomish county is an empire in itself, thirty-six miles wide, 
seventy miles long, and contains 2,500 sQuare miles. It is two and 
one-half times the size of Rhode Island and one and one-half times the 
size of Delaware; is one of the largest and richest counties in Wash- 
ington; varied resources and an unequalled location have made Sno- 
homish one of the leading industrial and manufacturing, as well as 
agricultural, counties of the Pacific coast. 

There has been a great development in the past few years, hut it 
does not approach what the future must surely bring. Its location 
has unsurpassed facilities for marketing its lumber, also one of the 
first in the state in the value of its lumber products. The inhabitants 
are largely from the middle west, making the citizenship strong and 
representative. 

Minerals. 

• 

An extensive mineral belt crosses the county from north to south 
and extends east and west a distance of' thirty miles. This territory 
includes the well known Monte Cristo, Goat Lake, Silverton, Silver 
Creek, Darington, Troublesome, Sultan, Stillaguamish, Index and North 
Fork districts. • 

The ores carrying gold, silver, copper, lead, nickel, and arsenic are 
mostly treated at the Everett plant of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company. This pl4nt has a capacity of 350 tons per day. 
Railroad rates on ore range from 11.25 to 12.50 to Everett. At Tacoma 
and Everett smelters the average treatment charge on ore is from 
$2.50 to 16.00, and on many classes of ore somewhat less, thus making 
possible the handling of low-grade ores. 

At the present time the Wayside, Rainey, Philo, Justice, Apex and 
Berlin mining companies are shipping to the smelters. 

The Monte Cristo, Copper-Independent, Ethel and Copper-Bell mines 
have concentrators. 

Many other properties are shipping at the present or will in the 
near future, they having the most development work done. The Monte 
Cristo, Penn Mining Co., "45" Consolidated, Haber, Copper-Independent, 
Ethel, Sunset, Nonpareil, Wilbur, Packard, Bonanza, Bonanza Queen, 
Vandalia, Copper-Bell, Silver Creek, Index, Independent, Blue-Bird, and 
others. 

Development shows large veins of low grade ores exist, thus assur- 
ing tonnage for years to come. Besides the precious metal and copper 
mines, properties are being developed for zinc, large deposits of build- 
ing stone, limestone and fine brick, and pottery clay, and excellent 
prospects in iron and coal. 

There are inexhaustible supplies of excellent soft coal In the county, 
much of it is suitable for coke, all of which furnishes excellent cheap 
fuel for manufacturing and commercial purposes. According to the 
U. S. Geological Survey report of 1903, this county is third in the 
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action of gold and silver, and first in copper. Index ores 
i highest awards for copper values wherever shown. 

Agriculture. 

is particularly for the eastern farmer, who is looking for 
1 a good climate, a locality where he can build a perma- 
id lay by some savings each year. 

some knowledge of the struggles of the average eastern 
^e believe if he will put in the same time and effort on a 
farm that he does in the east he will make himself com- 
off. We state without fear of contradiction that this 
Ithout an equal in the United States *for dairying, gar- 
es, poultry, hay, oats, potatoes, fruit, all root crops and 
Ing on small areas, and that it will pay to buy land out- 
purpose. 
QO need of irrigation in this section, as there are no 

many towns in this section, all of them prosperous and 

1 growth. This 'is on account of the immense lumbering, 

?, manufacturing and shipping operations. This makes a 

the highest prices prevail. Eggs average 35 cents per 

i5 to 35 cents per pound, poultry 25 cents per pound, milk 

; for $1.00 the year around, and other products in propor- 

II farmer certainly has a chance to make money. 

of a mild climate you do not have to spend all you lay 

aer to keep warm in the winter. The water is specially 

iful. 

difficulty in clearing the land, but since machinery has 
ito use it has been overcome. Unimproved land can be 
\M to $50.00 per acre, according to location and prox- 
ms. 

)re, land is hard to clear, having the stumps and tree 
as the loggers left them. When you have this land 
ve something good. An acre is worth many acres in 
ley making value. 

any acres of good land in the valleys in this county. 

farmed on intensive principles will support twelve to 

d the cost of butter fat need not exceed two cents a 

act in fruit and berries, under good cultivation, should 
acre. Poultry farming offers excellent inducements 

agement. Special crops like celery, rhubarb, onions, 

er fine chances for profit. 

3, logged-off lands furnish excellent opportunities for 
in large as well as small tracts (see article in this 

ject), on account of excellent transportation facilities 

p. Any market may be reached, and if produce is of 

1 packed, the producer will be reimbursed with good 
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profits. Many thousands of dollars' worth of produce and fruit is 
annually shipped into this county, the home supply being insufficient. 
The same can be said of other counties on the Sound, this being true, 
also, of early garden products. Thousands of dollars' worth of berries 
are annually shipped into this county, and yet there is no locality 
more favorable for their production. Some of the largest raspberry 
farms in the world have been established here during the past two 
years, with estimated investments of $65,000. 

The soil is so fertile that the Spencer Seedless Apple Company, 
which purchased the- right to propagate and sell the trees of this re- 
markable fruit in Washington and Oregon, have located their nursery 
in this county near Everett and Snohomish. Ebey Island, in the delta 
of the Snohomish river, and adjoining the city of Everett, about to be 
reclaimed, restores for use thousands of acres of the most fertile land 

in the world. 

Climate. 

The climate of Snohomish county is identical with that of the 
favored sections of the east shore of Puget Sound. It is one of the 
most agreeable and healthful in the world; no extreme heat and cold. 
The ozone from the evergreen forests and the salt air from the sea con- 
tribute a delightful freshness and coolness which makes the summers 
perfect. When the seasons, both summer £^nd winter, are considered 
in comparison with the east, where the extremes are so general, the 
splendors of the seasons, together with the charms of the majestic 
mountains and the many pleasures connected with the island-dotted 
Sound, become more generally known in the east, this county will 
become one of the principal resorts for the tourist and the health 
seeker. 

Snohomish county is favored with long seasons, free from frosts, 

mild winters, and not excessive precipitation, very seldom thunder 

storms and lightning, no blizzards, no wind storms to compare with 

those of the east. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Everett is the county seat and metropolis of the county, a leading 
manufacturing point of the Pacific Northwest. Everett astonished 
President Roosevelt in 1903. He would be more than astonished in 
1907. 

Everett is situated on Puget Sound and has a splendid harbor. In 
1891 the site of the city was an uninhabited tract of timber. In 1902 
she had a population of 20,217. The population at this date is 30,000. 
Kverett is the largest lumber town in the commonwealth. Says the 
Seattle Times: 

"No city in the Northwest has enjoyed so large an increase in 
population and business as has Everett, and there are no signs of 
stopping. 

Says the Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 

"Everett's harbor is so situated that the largest vessels that sail 
can anchor at the wharves in front of the city. War vessels can come 
into port and find good anchorage." 
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lat her harbor stands as one of the best on 
earners arrive and depart from her wharves. 
y arrived in the harbor in front of the city 
e, remaining for an indefinite period. In 
inchor at any point between Everett and 

^ed, can market its manufactured products, 

creosote, timber and lumber, throughout 

d the Orient, and in many instances trans- 

t-built vessels. Everett's lumber, shingles, 

tarts of the United States, as well as foreign 

)r of one of the gold, silver, lead and copper 

st, and is surrounded by the most produc- 

Itry and garden truck districts in the state; 

1 the Northwest, for vast quantities of the 

d hemlock, stilt standing, and will be for 

ibutary by rail and water, as the Snohom- 

mie and minor streams make their way 

the logs in these streams to the booming 

o the mills. 

of the principal industries of Everett, to- 
len employed for the year of 1906 and the 
ws conclusively that Everett is entitled to 
5ks:" 

Monthly 
BER MILLS. Men Payroll 

210 $14,000 

200 15,000 

150 9,000 

150 8,000 

226 12,000 

90 7,500 

INGLE MILLS 

60 5,000 

30 3,000 

28 2,000 

27 2,300 

86 1,800 

16 900 

83 2,300 

19 1,200 

:..., 35 2.000 

30 1,S0I 

85 2,I0I 


DOOR FACTORIES 


185 7,I0I 

125 7,900 

15 1.III 

20 1, 
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Monthly 
OTHER INDUSTRIES Men Payroll 

Great Northern Yards 450 f40,000 

Puget Sound Pulp and Paper Company 165 11,000 

Everett Improvement Coir pan y 100 8,500 

American Smelting and Refining Company 125 10,000 

American Tugboat Company 60 4, 500 

American Pile Driving Company 15 1. 200 

Sumner Iron Works 147 10,000 

Bayslde Iron Works 15 800 

Puget Sound Timber acd Pile Preserving Company 21 1, 365 

Haine's Tannery 14 900 

Haferkorn's Cigiy Factory 21 1,600 

Van Valey Bottling Company , 7 375 

Everett Br«)wing Company 20 1,600 

Everett Gas Company 15 1,200 

Frye-Brulin Company 21 2, 000 

Carsten's Packing Company 15 1,000 

Everett Creamery and Cold Storage Company 11 770 

Washington Stove Works 5 600 

Everett Construction Company 26 4,000 

Washington Turpentine Company 10 1,000 

Everett Flour Mill Company 25 2,000 

Total 2,941 1211. 110 

INDUSTRIAL PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

DeLarm & Buchard 20 |2, 000 

Canyon Lumber Company 100 6, 000 

Hyena Mill Company 20 2,000 

Clough-Whitney Company 60 6, 000 

Everett Lumber Company 20 2, 000 

McWilliamsA Henry 75 4,600 

Grand Total 8,886 |288, 610 

Everett has 3,336 men employed in industries alone. Everett has 
the best of graded schools and fine school buildings; good churches 
of all denominations, well represented, and a progressive, hospitable 
people. Fraternal societies are well represented. The Masonic orders 
have a fine building. The Elks have a large organization and fine 
quarters* and they will soon build a home of their own. The Grand 
Army of the Republic are well represented in the city and own a home 
of thSir own. The Young Men's Christian Association have a fine 
building. The city has a fine public library located in the heart of the 
city. The chamber of commerce has a good membership, with its 
headquarters in rooms in the library building. The business men of 
the city maintain a fine club room called the "Cascade Club," where 
members invite outside parties and discuss the best interests of the 
city. 

Two theaters provide amusement for the people, so that the labor- 
ing man and his family can seek pleasure and pastime as numerous 
and varied as the industries. The city has two daily papers, the 
"Herald" and the "Tribune," and a weekly, the "Bko." 

Everett is a subport of entry of the Puget Sound district, and is 
one of the leading deep-sea ports of the Pacific coast. The United 
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I fresh-water harbor at Everett, and 
lion dollars. 

e present time. The following state- 
its of the banks of the city for the 


1 

capital ; Surp^«« 
«SiS^« undiTided 

V^^^^'l ppofltS. 

1 

Deposits. 

Loans, 

disoounts. 
bonds, wai^ 
rants, oTer- 
drafts, etc. 

1100,000 

60,000 

15.000 

100,000 

80,000 

196.355 82 

8,650 97 

1,087 82 

54,545 84 

165 68 

11,180,210 80 

547.015 66 

484,996 90 

1,744,189 69 

119,806 45 

1907, 874 90 
421,790 01 
175.926 48 

1,905,190 90 
102,921 45 

1305,000 

1160,815 08 

14,025,669 50 

82.918,703 29 


different banks in the city show that 
LUgust, 1906. to Aug;ust. 1907. is more 
•f the banks in the first ten years in 
sd. which shows a remarkable growth 
tt. It also shows a very strong condi- 
11 per cent in reserve, and the national 
T cent. 

Company is one of the oldest and 
id the only plant of its kind in Wash- 
ir-six tons of book, writing and wrap- 
:. It markets its product in the coast 
ilippines. Australia, New Zealand and 

The company will this year enlarge 
e market other kinds of paper. The 
;tured complete at this mill. The raw 
spruce and cottonwood. The sheet at 
g may have come from six feet «inder 

of one of the forest monarchs near 


where the ores which abound in the 
are brought. These mines are known 
►, Justice Alex, Berlin, Monte Cristo, 
isolidated. Haber, Copper. Independent, 
ir. Packard. Bonanza. Bonanza Queen, 
eek. Index. Independent, Blue Bird and 
iroperties are shipping at the present 
ivelopment work. In connection with 
ant is operated, the only one in the 
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Besides all of the precious metals and copper mines, a property is 
being developed for its zinc values. Large deposits of building stone, 
granite, limestone, fine brick and pottery clay, quartz and sand suit- 
able for glass making, and prospects for iron and coal are found in 
the Cascades of Snohomish county. Much of the coal is suitable for 
coke. These mines are all adjacent to Everett. 

At all stages from the first inception of the city of Everett its 
progress in the manufacturing industries has been rapid and almost 
unchecked. In its earliest days, before the construction of the trans- 
continental railroads to the place, many industries were started, and 
they have grown into importance. Everett early received the name 
"City of Smokestacks," and has retained the name. In the time of 
industrial establishments, the smelter, which 4s now running, the 
paper mill and the Sumner Iron Works were the first; other small 
establishments grew into importance. A new country, with new in- 
dustries, called for a new line of products, especially of machinery, 
and the pioneer manufacturers of Everett persevered and achieved 
a fair measure of success, then enlarged their establishments, and 
invented new machinery requisite for the manufacturing of shingles 
and other products. 

The state of Washington has grown very fast. A population has 
come in since the last issue of 1905 until we are past the million 
mark. Everett has had her share, and is still forging to the front. 
It is in close proximity to that which will produce a vast amount of 
power. It does not call for the destruction of priceless forests, but 
only the employment of forces which are perpetually reproduced by 
nature. Transmission of electric energy has made it possible to utilize 
the power of the torrential mountain streams of which Everett has such 
a wealth. By transmission of this power Everett will be enabled to 
run not only her manufactories, but her street cars and factory wheels, 
by energy borrowed from the rivers in the mountains lying at her 
doors. There is now no portion of the state in which the outlook for 
the manufacturing business is better than in the city of Everett; no 
field which is more tempting to men of energy and capital. Her rail- 
roads, emerging in all directions* give an outlet for all products. No 
better illustration can be given in that line than the course that is 
being pursued by the Great Northern railway through its president. 
He entered the city of Everett, with his line striking tide water on the 
Sound first, and continued on his shore line to Seattle; built a ware- 
house at Smith Cove, where he has had to do a vast amount of dredg- 
ing in order that vessels may reach the- warehouse. Since then the 
Great Northern railway has occupied a large area of ground for its 
yards at Everett, in which yards the westbound transcontinental 
freight is distributed north and south, and at which point the eastbound 
transcontinental trains are assembled and made up for their long 
trips across the continent, and has built roundhouses and shops, cre- 
ating a freight center. At the present time the road has built a large 
—13 
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me being so arranged as to enable 
tain tracks directly into the ware- 
rom the same. 

' alongside of the warehouse, the 
iving this year's wheat crop. The 
t in shape grounds on the Sound 

same will be built within a lew 
Dusand dollars. 
Qe into Everett, and by the oom- 

reach Everett terminals over one 
Also the Northern Pacific has the 
rom Everett to the Monte Cristo 
I sections. 

ting an extensive system of lines 
ned country know as the Olympic 
en Puget Sound and the Pacific 
ferry across the Sound from Port 
een formally ratified by the direc- 
is now in the hands of the engi- 
execution. It means as much to 

iilroad to the city, and will add 

he city's commerce. 

le Puget Sound steamships make 

tt, thus giving that city the trans- 

ising the state, and will be known 
these is the St. Paul & Milwau- 
e and St. Paul, now building to 
terminals at Everett, as will also 
ve great railroads to touch the 
on. 

e arrangements whereby it can 
raverse this section. It also has 
,hin the city. All of these will 
1th these terminals Everett will 

a part of the Everett system, 

i at the same time runs to Sno- 

nds, and comes under the con- 

This company runs the inter- 

nd has under construction the 

i line from Everett to Belling- 

le will be running this season. 

Jnohomish to Falls City, which 

IS well as the country through 

I be the central point for inter- 

a home and business, will And 
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the best located townsite in the state of Washington.' It borders on 
the Sound on the \i'est, on the Snohomish river on the east, being a 
level plateau of land with enough rise and fall for suitable sewer 
facilities and complete drainage. Everett is well laid oft, with wide 
streets throughout the entire city. The business portion has particu- 
larly wide streets and wide sidewalks. Hewitt avenue, the main busi- 
ness street, running from the Sound water front across the city to 
the river, has during the past year been paved from the Sound front 
to Broadway with wooden blocks prepared by the Puget Sound Timber 
Preserving Company, whose plant is located at Lowell. The avenue 
from Broadway to the river is paved with asphalt, with cement side- 
walks on each side of the avenue. Fine up-to-date residences line 
each side of the streets in the residence portion of the city. The city 
has gas and electric lighting, Hewitt avenue being lighted at each 
side, as will be seen by the cut in this work. 

The city being largely composed of manufactories, employs many 
men. A large percentage of them have families and own their homes, 
giving the residence portion an appearance of thrift. 

The Norwegian College has a fine location in the city, and will 
soon commence the erection of fine buildings and will become one 
of the educational institutions of the state. 

Snohomish is a city of about 4,000 inhabitants located on the river 
of the same name and on the lines of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railways. It also has connection • by boat and electric car 
line with the city of Everett. Snohomish is not only an important 
manufacturing center, but has the added advantage of being the com- 
mercial and distributing center for a large and highly productive agri- 
cultural district. Lumber mills, shingle mills and other industries 
help to swell the pay roll of the town, while the patronage of the 
farmers, dairymen and fruit growers of the tributary district con- 
tributes substantially to the prevailing prosperity. These varied in- 
terests have created a demand for commodious business blocks and 
of these there are many, occupied "by mercantile concerns of different 
classes. Snohomish is also the headquarters for several of the Imr 
portant mining interests of the county, and the business of supplying 
the mines is a valuable portion of the town's trade. A daily paper is 
published, water and electric light are supplied to consumers at 
reasonable rates, the schools are among the best in the state, tb^e 
are numerous churches representing nearly all denominations, good 
hotel accommodations, and many well built, pleasant homes. Sno- 
homish is one of the oldest settled communities in the state and is a 
solid and substantial community. 

Stanwood is a town of about 800 people located near the shore 
line of the Great Northern railway in the northwestern part of the 
county. It also enjoys steamer connection with other Puget Sound 
cities. The chief industries of the town and of the surrounding dis- 
trict are the manufacture of lumber and shingles, farming, dairying, 
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well adapted to farming may be had. at reasonable prices. J. H. Bos- 
borough is the mayor; Thomas W. Musgrove is the town clerk. 

Marysviiie is a town of about 1,400 people located on the line of 
the Great Northern railway a few miles north of the city of Everett. 
Logging and the manufacture of shingles and lumber are the chief 
industries. A creamery and woodenware factory are needed. There 
is an electric light plant and water is supplied to residents at cheap 
rates. One newspaper is published. There are 200 wage earners in 
the town, with a monthly pay roll averaging $15,000. Steve Sanders 
is the maypr and Otto Henderson is the town clerk. 

Granite Rails is a town of about 700 people located on the Monte 
Cristo branch of the Northern Pacific railway. Mining and lumbering 
interests are both well represented in the town, one mine located 
near by employing a large number of men and being a heavy shipper of 
gold and copper bearing ore to the smelters at Tacbma and Everett. 
Saw mills, shingle mills, a lime kiln and stone quarry are also import- 
ant industries and contributors to the prosperity of the town. There 
is considerable good agricultural land in the vicinity. 

Goldbar is a village of about 300 people located on the main line of 
the Great Northern railway and well up toward the foothills of the 
Cascade mountains. Lumbering, mining and farming are the chief in- 
^u^ries and there are opportunities awaiting newcomers in connection 
with all these. Berry growing and truck farming are carried on to a 
considerable extent and with uniformly satisfactory results. There 
is much cheap logged-ofF land in the vicinity. John R. McKay is the 
postmaster. 

Mukiiteo is located on the shore of Puget Sound and also on the 
line of the Great Northern railway. It is an important milling and 
logging point and is surrounded by a country well adapted to fruit 
growing and general farming. There is room for additional wood 
working plants and a fish cannery should do well. Dairying and 
poultry raising ofter splendid inducements, as all the requisite condi- 
tions, including market facilities, are the best. Mukiiteo has good 
schools, several churches and a variety of mercantile establishments. 
Mrs. L. Sinclair is the postmistress. 

Darrington is a town of about 500 people located on a branch of 
the Northern Pacific. It is in the center of a fine timbered district 
and offers advantageous opportunities to those who may desire to 
engage in lumbering and kindred enterprises. There is considerable 
logged-ofE land suitable for general farming that may be had at low * 
prices. A number of mining properties have been developed in the 
tributary district and this industry bids fair to become an added source 
of prosperity to the town. Charles E. Moore is the postmaster. 

Monte Cristo is the terminus of a branch line of the Northern 
Pacific railway, connecting with the main line which parallels the 
shore of Puget Sound, at Hartford. Monte Cristo has a population of 
about 150 people and is the distributing point for important mining 
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(derations. At present the surrounding district is included within the 
federal forest reserve, so that development other than mining is at a 
standstill. J. M. Kyes is the postmaster. 

Silvana is located on the line of the Great Northern railway and iu 
the northwestern portion of the county. The population is about 200 
and the industries of the surrounding district are dairying, farming, 
lumbering and the manufacture of shingles. There is a great deal of 
lo^ed-ofE land in the vicinity that may be had at cheap prices and 
wjiich is well adapted for all general farming purposes. Iver Botten 
is the postmaster. 

Siiverton is a mining town located on the branch of the Northern 
Pacific railway running from Everett to Monte Cristo. It is well up 
toward the mountains and its business interests are involved almost 
exclusively with the mining industry. There is some tillable soil in 
the vicinity, but most of it is included within a federal forest reserve. 
William McDonnough* is the postmaster. 

Getcheli is a small lumbering center located on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway. There are two shingle mills, one lumber 
mill and several logging concerns operating in or near the town and 
giving employment to a large number of men. The logged-ofF lands in 
the vicinity are being cleared and rapidly converted into farms. 
Almira L. Gampp is the postmistress. * 

Pilchuck is an important milling point located on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway and near the northern border of the county. 
The lumber interests absorb practically all the attention of the people, 
although there is good agricultural land in the vicinity. Coal pros- 
pecjts have also been found. The population is about 300. James B. 
Bell is the postmaster. 

Maitby is a village of about 200 people located in the southwest por- 
tioa of the county and on the line of the Northern Pacific railway. . It 
is a logging, lumbering and shingle manufacturing center and annu- 
ally markets large quantities of timber products. The logged-oft lands 
surrounding the village are rapidly being improved and turned into 
productive farms. 

Oso is a shingle mill point located on the line of the Northern 
Papific railway. Lx)gging and the manufacture of shingles with f arm- 
img on a small scale make up its chief industries. S. P. Cogswell is 
the postmaster. 

Florence is a village of about 150 people having both steamboat 
amd railway communication with the cities of Puget Sound. Dairying, 
semeral farming and the manufacture of shingles are the chief indus- 
tries. S. A. Satrum is the postmaster. 
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SPOKANE COUNTY* 

Spokane county lies in the extreme eastern section of the state, be- 
ing bounded on the north by Stevens county, on the east by the Idaho 
state line, on the south by Whitman county and on the west by Lincoln 
county The area of the county is 1,680 square miles. 

Transportation. 

The transportation facilities are the best of the Inland Pacific North- 
west. Two transcontinental railroads, the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern, traverse the county from east to west; a third transconti- 
nental line, the O. R. & N. Company, enters from the southwest, after 
passing through one of the richest agricultural countries in the world; 
and a fourth transcontinental road, the Spokane International (C. P. R.) 
enters the county from the northeast and terminates at Spokane, the 
county seat. Th)^ Burlington runs through trains to the coast over the 
Northern Pacific, thus making five transcontinental lines for all prac- 
tical purposes. The Spokane Falls and Northern extends north into 
British Columbia and to Republic, Wash.; the Washington Central 
(N. P. branch) extends west into the Big Bend district of the Columbia 
river; the Spokane & Inland (electric) extends south to Palouse, Colfax 
and Moscow, and the Spokane & Palouse (N. P. branch) extends south 
to Moscow, Stites, Culdesac and Lewiston, Idaho; the Kootenai Valley 
(G. N. branch) extends north into British Columbia; the Couer d'Alene 
& Spokane (electric) extends east to Liberty Lake, Coeur d'Alene City, 
and Hayden Lake, Idaho, with the O. R. & N. company and' N. P. 
brcmch lines, into the famous silver-lead region of Northern Idaho; and 
aift electric road (Wash. W. P.. Co.) to Medical Lake, west sixteen miles, 
with a branch line to Cheney, is now open to traffic. The total railway 
mileage in the county is approximately 329 miles. 

Topography and Industries. 

The northern portion 'of the county is somewhat mountainous and is 
covered with a fine growth of pine and tamarack timber; much of this 
section is suitable for agriculture, while all is adapted to grazing. The 
central part of the county is rolling and is traversed by the Spokane 
river; the central section to the west of the city of Spokane is fine 
agricultural land, while to the east of Spokane is the Spokane valley, 
which is rapidly being brought into a high state of cultivation by means 
of irrigation. There are about 40,000 acres in this valley capable of irri- 
gation; the Spokane Canal company and the Spokane Valley Land & 
Water company have large irrigation systems, with several thoussyids 
of acres now un,der the ditch. It remained for the Modern Irrigation & 
Land company to utilize the water from the underground river which 
flows through this valley for irrigation purposes. The water is raised, 
by means of electric pumps, from wells varying in depth from ninety- 
seven to one hundred and forty feet. There are five pumps which fur- 
mish 15,600 gallons per minute, irrigating 3,000 acres now under culti- 
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vation. The success of this project, at first regarded as chimerical, 
demonstrates that ever^r acre in the valley can be irrigated regardless 
©f the water supply from the Spokane river and several nearby lakes. 
The southern portion of the county is rolling and comprises some of 
the finest agricultural land in the state. Large areas of this section 
are utilized for wheat raising, while here are grown the finest sugar 
beets in the world. The factory of the Washington State Sugar com- 
pany, located at Waverly, on the O. R. & N. and Spokane & Inland 
railways, produced last year 250 carloads of refined sugar. Horticul- 
ture is an important industry, many thousands of acres being planted to 
orchard. The apples grown in this county are of splendid quality and 
fiavor. All kinds of fruit, including berries, are grown and are of un- 
surpassed excellence pf fiavor. 

Lumbering is a considerable industry, while stock raising and dairy- 
ing are also extensively engaged in. Over 1,000,000 bushels of wheat 
are grown annually. The fiour mills of the county have a combined 
capacity of 3,600 barrels daily. 

Schools. 

There are 156 school districts in the county and eighteen towns 
where graded schools are maintained; several of the rural districts 
also have .graded schools ; the total valuation of school property is 
$1,509,260; the total' valuation of assessed property with improvements 
(1906) is $52,548,674; personal property, $6,755,794. There are 13,750. 
horses and mules, valued at $489,965; 21,874 cattle, valued at $293,280; 
704 sheep, valued at $1,380; 3,731 hogs, valued at $14,645. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Spokane, situated on the Spokane river, is the county seat of Spo- 
kane county, and is the metropolis of Eastern Washington, having a 
population of 80,000. Spokane is the center of a great wheat raising 
section and is the principal mining and commercial center between the 
Cascades and the Rocky mountains. The first settlement was made in 
the summer of 1873 and the town was incorporated in 1883. Brad- 
street's for 1906 shows 1,559 business establishments, with total capital 
invested amounting to about $24,^00,000. A conservative estimate of 
the total value of manufactured products for 1906 is $12,000,000 — a 
gain of 100 per cent in the past five years. There are over 12,000 wage 
earners, receiving over $9,000,000 annually. The principal industrial 
establishments are lumber mills, flour mills, machine shops, agricul- 
tural machinery, brick plants, iron works, foundries, pottery, cereal 
food, furniture, etc. 

The industrial prosperity of the city is due largely to the mines in 
the viciriity, the great agricultural resources of the surrounding coun- 
try, and to the extensive water power which offers special inducements 
to manufacturers. Here is found one of the largest developed water 
powers in the state within the heart of the city. The Spokane river is 
precipitated over a series of cascades, having a total fall of 132 feet, 
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which furnish a minimum of 33,000 horse power, of which 15,000 horse 
power is developed. The electrical power thus generated operates 9t 
miles of street railway, 170 miles of electric suburban road, and is 
transmitted a distance of over 100 miles to operate the silver-lead 
mines of the Coeur d'Alene mining district of Northern Idaho, besides 
furnishing the light and power for general use in the city. There are 
twenty-nine bridges which span the river, one a cantilever 1,500 feet 
long. 

There are four national banks, with a combined capital of $2,050,000, 
besides several loan and trust companies. Bank clearings for 190<i 
amounted to $228,452,196; bank deposits, $23,243,076. The total as- 
sessed value of city property for 1906 amounted to $34,006,702. The 
city owns its own water works, from which an annual revenue of over 
$300,000 is derived. As evidence of the rapid growth of the city, the 
total building permits for 1906 amounted to 1,781, with a total esti- 
mated cost of $3,590,688. From 1900 to 1906 inclusive, 9,767 building 
permits have been issued, having a total estimated value of $17,840,726. 
The educational facilities are excellent. There are twenty-two public 
school buildings, constructed of brick and stone and costing $1,250,000, 
which are well equipped and will compare favorably with any in the 
country. There are many flourishing private educational institutions,' 
among which may be noted Spokane college, Gonzaga college. Academy 
of the Holy Names, Houston and Lyon schools for boys, Brunot Hall, 
a seminary for girls and three commercial colleges. There are three 
daily newspapers, having a combined circulation of 35,000, which, with 
nine weeklies and thirteen monthly publications, cover the field of 
literature. The city has a public library, containing over 12,000 vol- 
umes, and a Carnegie library building costing $85,000. There are 103 
church organizations, 127 secret and benevolent and labor organiza- 
tions, fourteen public and private hospitals, seven theaters and five 
public parks. Here is located the U. S. circuit court, the headquarters 
of the U. S. District Court, Eastern Division, U. S. military post (Fort 
WrightJ ; the government headquarters of the postal inspector service, 
known as the Spokane division, which includes the states of Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and the territory of Alaska, and comprises" 
the largest territorial division in the United States, and a U. S. land 
office. Postofilce receipts for 1906 amounted to $250,233.' 

The total valuation of school property is $1,750,000; of personal 
property, $9,759,470. 

Cheney is a city of about 1,500 people, located about ten miles south- 
west of the city of Spokane. It is reached by the main line of the 
Northern Pacific railway, the Washington Central railway, an electric 
line running to Spokane and will also be on the line of the Portland & 
Seattle road now in course of construction. The principal industries are 
a cheese factory, flouring mill, brick yard, threshing machine sacker 
factory, brewery and many mercantile enterprises. There is a two- 
story city hall costing $4,500, five churches, good schools, volunteer 
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fire department, electric lighting plant and city water. Wages to the 
amount of ^11,000 monthly are paid out. One of the State Normal 
schools with an enrollment of 400 students is located here. L. H. 
Houck is the mayor, J. W. Minnick is the city clerk and C. C. Richard- 
80!n is secretary of the local chamber of commerce. 

Medical Lake is situated in the western part of the county on the 
liae of the Northern Pacific railway. It is widely known as the site 
of the Eastern Washington Hospital for the Insane, and for the cura- 
tive properties of the lake of the same name on the shore of which the 
town is located. The state also maintains an institution here for the 
care of feeble minded children. One of the important industries is the 
evaporation of the lake water, thereby securing a salt which is used in 
the manufacture of a toilet soap. An extensive granite ledge is being 
quarried for building stone. The town is supplied with the usual 
church and school facilities, has numerous business establishments, and 
ships considerable surplus products to outside m&rkets. 

Rockford is a town of 1,200 people and is located on the line of 
the. O. R. & N system. The chief industries of the town are flouring 
mills, lumber and planing mill, brick yard and a number of stores. 
The surrounding district is devoted to grain growing, horticulture and 
stock raising and makes Rockford an important business center. There 
are openings fdr a sash and door factory and creamery. The town has 
four churches, good schools, electric lighting and water plants. It 
markets annually close to a half million bushels of grain. Glen M. 
Gould is the mayor, James Motters is the town clerk and secretary of 
the local chamber of commerce. 

Hiltyard is a city of about 1,500 inhabitants, loc/ited on the Spokane 
Falls & Northern railway not far from the city of Spokane. The main 
line of the Great Northern also reaches the city and it is connected 
with Spokane by an electric road. The main industry of the town is 
the car shops of the Great Northern system, which employ large 
numbers of men. There are also lumber and planing mills and a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of concrete blocks. The town has four 
churches, good schools, electric lighting and water systems and a 
monthly payroll of |40,000. It is a growing and prosperous place. 
Dr. J. Farrow is the mayor. B. S. Sheire is the city clerk. 

Fairfield is a town of about 400 inhabitants located in the southeast 
section of the county and on the line of the O. R. & N. system. It is 
in the center of a farming and fruit growing section and enjoys a 
profitable trade with the surrounding district. It is a prosperous little 
place and offers a number of inducements to newcomers who wish to 
engage in business. There are two churches, good school, volunteer 
fire department and a weekly newspaper is published. C. A. Soy is 
the mayor, G. W. Brown is the town clerk and O. H. Loe is secretary 
of the local commercial club. 

Spangle is situated in the center of the southern half of the county, 
•n a branch of the Northern Pacific railway. It is essentially a farfi- 
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ing town and ships large quantities of all the cereals, the country sur- 
rounding the town being well settled. There are a number of ware- 
houses, good schools, stores, a brick yard and feed mill. The town 
has excellent church facilities. 

Latah is an incorporated town, located on a branch of the O. R. & N. 
railway, forty-two miles southeast of Spokane. The town is an import- 
ant grain shipping point, being located in one of the best grain raising 
sections of the state. There are a bank, eight warehouses, a fruit 
evaporating plant, good stores, schools and churches, a creamery and 
flour mill. Large shipments are annually made of wheat, cream and 
fruits. 

Milan is a village of 300 people, located in the northern part of the 
county and on the line of the Great Worthern railway. It is surrounded 
by a lumbering, farming and stock raising district, and there are 
abundant opportunities for newcomers in all these lines of industry. 
J. F. Congleton is the postmaster. 

Moab is a small station on the Northern Pacific railway. A saw 
mill is located there, and surrounding the town is a fine farming and 
fruit growing district. The soil is good and the transportation facili- 
ties afforded should make the district an attractive one to settlers. 
Greo. Gregg is the postmaster. 

Deepcreek is a small village located on the line of the Northern Pa- 
cific railway. It is surrounded by a farming country and the soil is 
Tory productive. It is considered a good location for a beet sugar fac- 
tory. Otto E. Behm is the postmaster. 

Buckeye is located on the Spokane Falls & Northern railway. Lum- 
bering is the chief industry, although there is much good farming land 
in the vicinity. C. H. Austin is the postmaster. 

STEVENS COUNTY. 

Stevens county occupies the extreme northeast corner of the state 
and has an area of about 4,500 square miles. The population at the 
present time numbers about 24,000, a substantial increase hafing oc- 
curred during the past two years. Its western boundary is marked by 
the Columbia river and a portion of its southern boundary by the Spo- 
kane river. The Colville river rises in the southern part of the county 
and flows in a general northwesterly direction, emptying into the Co- 
lumbia near Kettle Falls. The Pend d'Oreille river enters the south- 
eastern part of the county and, flowing in a northerly direction, enters 
tke Columbia a short distance north of the international boundary. 
Both the Columbia and the Pend d'Oreille are navigable and form an 
important part of the county's transportation facilities. 

Transportation. 

The Spokane Falls & Northern railway follows the line of the Col- 
▼ttle river northward through the county. At Marcus, near the junc- 
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Many thousand dollars have already been spent upon this deposit, 
which bids fair to be of great value. 

Stevens county has many valuable deposits of marble, limestone, 
ireclay and cement rock, which are as yet only slightly developed. 

There are unlimited opportunities for the capitalist, good openings 
for business men, and employment for laboring men in this county. 

Colvllle, the county seat, is a town of about 1,600 inhabitants, lo- 
cated in the northwestern section of the county and on the line of the 
Spokane Falls and Northern railway. Lumbering and farming are the 
chief industries of the district of which Colvllle is the center. There 
are openings in the town for a box factory, sash and door factory, 
creamery, machine shop and several other enterprises. The town has 
six churches, volunteer fire department, electric lighting and water sys- 
tems, good public schools, a fine court house, and many business build- 
ings, hotels, etc. Not far from Colvllle is a large tract of government 
land that contains many sections well adapted to agricultural purposes. 
Colvllle is a pretty little town, prosperous and enterprising, and has 
numerous well-kept, pleasant homes. L. B. Harvey is the mayor, 
A. B. Sansburn is the town clerk and L. E. Jesseph is secretary of the 
local commercial club. 

Northport is a town of about 1,200 inhabitants, located in the north- 
ern section of the county on a branch line of the Great Northern rail- 
way system, the Spokane Falls & Northern. The principal industry of 
the town is a large ore reducing smelter which employs several hun- 
dred men. The smelter receives ores from the mines of the surround- 
ing district, as also from British Columbia and elsewhere. There is con- 
siderable timber in the vicinity but very little farming land of any 
value. There are two churches In the town, good schools, public water 
supply system and all lines of business are well represented in the 
town, including two weekly newspapers. The monthly payroll of North- 
port is estimated at |20,000. R. G. Field is the mayor and F. B. Rob- 
inson is the town clerk. 

Chewelah is a town of about 1,000 inhabitants, located not far from 
the center of the county and on the line of the Spokane Falh & North- 
ern railway. Lumbering, mining, farming and fruit raising are the 
chief industries. New mines are being opened in the district and this 
industry bids fair to lead all others in the near future. There are 
four churches in the town, volunteer fire department of twenty men, 
a number of substantial business buildings, and a water and lighting 
plant are being installed. Many new enterprises are wanted in the 
town, including a sash and door factory, lime kiln, harness shop, 
marble works and laundry. W. H. Brownlow is the mayor and F. G. 
Burch is the town clerk. 

Newport is an incorporated town of about 1,000 people, situated in 
the extreme southeastern part of Stevens county on the Pen d'Oreille 
river and the main line of the Great Northern railway. It is the chief 
distributing point for a large portion of the western part of the county. 
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It Is in the midst of a well timbered country and has six saw mills 
engaged in making -lumber to ship east and south. A weekly paper 
is maintained, called "The Miner." There are churches, schools, a 
bank, hotels, general stores and an opera house. It has a system of 
water works and is lighted with electricity. Lumbering and mining 
are the chief industries. 

Kettle Falls is a town of about 500 inhabitants, located on the bank 
of the Columbia river about three miles from the town of Meyers 
Falls, the nearest point having railroad transportation facilities. Farm- 
ing, fruit raising, lumbering and mining are the chief industries. The 
town is well situated, having perfect drainage and beautiful surround- 
ings. It is the natural distributing point for the Columbia river valley 
lying to the south. An irrigating system now. under construction will 
develop 16,000 acres of valley lands. The town is expected to enjoy 
material growth during the next few years. J. M. Fish is the mayor, 
Archer R. Squire is the town clerk and O. W. Noble is secretary of 
the local chamber of commerce. 

Springdate is located in the southern section of the county on the 
line of the Spokane Falls & Northern railway. It is a town of about 
600 inhabitants and is in the center of a farming and lumbering sec- 
tion. There are openings for a creamery and cheese factory. There 
are several churches, good schools, lighting and water plants, and a 
number of stores. Land in the vicinity improved and ready for crops 
may be secured at prices ranging from |40 to |80 per acre. There is 
a demand for labor and wages are good. Jerry Cooney is the mayor, 
and Geo. S. Houston is the town clerk. 

Crescent is a small postoffice and trading station serving the 
wants a sparsely settled community. Transportation is furnished 
by boats plying on the Pend d'Oreille river, but the people have 
hopes of a railway which will give them direct communication with 
Spokane. The country surrounding the place is heavily timbered, 
but when cleared, the land, particularly that of the river bottoms, 
is splendidly adapted to fruit growing, dairying and general farming. 
There is plenty of room for a large number of settlers and there is a 
chance for all to make a comfortable living and establish a good 
home. Mrs. Nettie H. Emery is the postmistress. 

Catispet is a country postoffice located on Lake Calispel and dis- 
tant about six miles from steamer landing on the Pend d'Oreille river. 
Hay and grain raising, general farming and dairying are the chief 
industries of the surrounding section. There is much timbered land 
in the district which, when cleared, is well adapted to farming pur- 
poses. There is an abundance of undeveloped water power in tke 
vicinity. John Sizelove is the postmaster. 

Camden is a small community located in the southeastern portioi 
of the county close to the Spokane county boundary line. The sur- 
rounding district is largely undeveloped and offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities to those who may wish to engage in lumbering, stock rali^Hic 
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or fruit growing, and who wish to secure the advantage of cheap 
lands. Homeseekers are wanted and are cordially welcomed. W. L. 
Calhoon is the postmaster. The Great Northern railway reaches the 
village. 

Bossburg is a village of 200 people, located in the northeast por- 
tion of the county and on the line of the Spokane Falls & Northern 
railway. It is in the center of. a rapidly developing farming and min- 
ing region. There are large -deposits of marhle and lime stone in 
the vicinity which in time will contribute materially to ttfe wealth 
of the community. There are openings at Bossburg for a saw mill 
and blacksmith shop. Jesse R. Hall is the postmaster. 

Arden is a small station on the line of the Spokane Falls & North- 
ern railway. The place is surrounded by a farming and timbered 
country, and there are also in the vicinity large deposits of marble, 
granite and other building materials, as also valuable minerals. A 
creamery and box factory are industries that the people belteve 
would pay. Abundant water power, is available. A. Farquahr is the 
postmaster. 

Fruitland is a small .town located between the Colville and Spo- 
kane Indian reservations. The surrounding district is well adapted 
to fruit raising, stock, and general farming. A railroad is projected 
through the country which will give a big impetus to its development. 
At present, the nearest transportation is 35 miles distant. E. E. St. Hill 
is the postmaster. 

Bissell is located near the Columbia river, in the eastern portion 
of the county. It is remote from the regular lines of transportation, 
but is surrounded by an excellent farming district. Henry H. Clark 
is the postmaster. 

Cedonia is a small village located on the Columbia river opposite 
the south half of the Colville Indian reservation. It is surrounded 
by a country whose chief industries are fruit growing, dairying, and 
stock raising. Martin Scottin is the postmaster. 

Blue Creek is a station on the line of the Spokane Falls & Northern 
railway. It is a saw mill center but is surrounded by a good farming 
country. Chas. G. Dannison is the postmaster. 

THURSTON COUNTY. 

Location. 

Thurston county lies on the extreme southern shores of Paget 
Sound, between Pierce on the east, Chehalis on the west and Lewis 
county on the south. Its northern boundary is deeply indented by 
five long inlets, upon the extreme southern end of the longest of whfch 
is located the capital of the state. The Nisqually river, a stream which 
rises in the glaciers of Mt. Rainier, separates it from Pierce county, 
while Hammerseys separates it from Mason, thus giving Thurston 
nearly 100 nailes of salt water shores. 
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pottery are Abundant, and some deposits of mineral paint have been 
found and are in process of development. Many samples of Thurston 
oounty clay have been tested at East Liverpool and Zanesville, Ohio, 
and pronounced the very finest in quality. One sample was declared 
to be equal to any Rockwood clay known. The deposits are practi- 
cally inexhaustible. Gray sandstone ledges furnishing splendid build- 
ing stone are extensively worked. 

Industries. 

While lumbering, in its various forms,, still holds the leading place 
in value of products, agriculture and horticulture occupy a place of 
ever increasing importance. 

All the grains and grasses can be succesfuUy and profitably grown. 
Oats frequently yield 100 to 125 bushels per acre. Clover hay from 
4 to 7 tons, always yields two good crops, and frequently three, per 
season. Potatoes constitute one of the most profitable crops, the rich 
shot clay soils producing from 400 to 700 bushels per acre. The market 
value ranges between 50 cents and 11.50 per bushel. While the county 
is only just entering the commercial class in the production of fruits, 
yet all the hardy fruits are grown to perfection. Apples, pears, plums, 
prunes and berries all succeed — but in the latter probably lies the 
greatest prospective development. 

The Thurston County Fruit Growers' Association was organized 
during the spring of 1907. It now embraces most of the fruit grow- 
ers of the county. It aims to push berry culture extensively. Straw- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries succeed on the rich shot clay 
soils of Thurston county as they do in few places. The association's 
work will make the business exceedingly profitable. The strawberry 
orop for 1907 averaged the growers over $2 per crate. As many as 
400 crates per acre were produced by Thurston county growers. 
Thurston county contains a variety of soils, chief among which is the 
shot clay loam. For berry culture probably no soil can be found to 
surpass it. These lands can be purchased at from $10 to $50 per 
acre. When improved and properly handled they can be made to pro- 
duce annual returns ranging from $100 to $500 per acre. 

Dairying is an important industry and in the actual number of 
dairies Thurston county leads all the other counties in the state, al- 
though this does not hold good in respect to the value of products. 
Probably no county in the state has better natural conditions for 
making a superior quality of both butter and cheese and there is a 
, strong tendency among the farmers toward making this one of the 
leading agricultural pursuits. The salt waters along the shore line 
cover many acres devoted to oyster culture, and Olympia oysters are 
recognized as the standard native oysters of the state. 

The Olympia oyster is famous throughout the Pacific Coast region, 
and in many markets of the east and middle west. There are about 
500 acres of first class oyster land on Puget Sound, producing 40,000 

—14 
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sacks of oysters annually, and 95 per cent of these oysters are pro- 
duced in Oyster Bay, Skookum Bay, North Bay and South Bay, all 
of which are near Olympia. The oyster industry furnishes employ- 
ment for several hundred men during nine months or more of each 
year, and thus far the growers have been unable to supply the demand 

for their product. 

Transportation. 

In respect to transportation facilities, the county is well served. 
The Northern Pacific road and its branches reach the state capital, 
extending south to Portland, north to Tacoma and Seattle and west 
to Grays Harbor, affording railroad communication with all the im 
portant centers of the state, while the 100 miles of salt water shore 
line open the county to the traffic of the world by sail and steam. The 
harbors are all that is to be desired and the anchorage in the inlets, 
protected as they are from all storms, is well nigh perfect. The 
shores are open to the largest ships that ply the ocean. 

Opportunities for Homeseekers. 

Thurston offers special attractions to the homeseeker because her 
soils are rich and her agricultural lands are still to b^ had at reason- 
able figures. The material from which to construct houses is right at 
hand and in consequence is cheap. Opportunities for business in con- 
nection with the development of her coal and other minerals, fisheries, 
lumber and other natural resources abound, while her commercial ad- 
vantages can scarcely be excelled. The climate is delightful and 
makes any calling, whether in the field, forest, store or office, a delight. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Olympia is at once the metropolis of the county, the county seat 
and the seat of government of the state. The town is admirably 
located on Budd's inlet, lying sufficiently above sea level to afford 
splendid drainage. The population is about 10,000. The state capitol 
is an imposing structure built of native sandstone, and houses the 
state officers and the two branches of the legislature when in session. 
It is located in a beautiful park a short distance from wharf and depot 
and is easily accessible. The U. S. surveyor general's office is located 
here; also the U. S. land office for the district in which this county is 
situated. The business portion of the city is substantially built of 
brick and stone and the residence portion presents a delightful suc- 
cession of well kept homes, garden plots and shaded streets. The 
falls of Tumwater are connected with the town by street car and* 
thence comes the power of its varied industries. In addition to the 
officers and employes of the state there is a large population engaged 
in various lines of merchandising, in manufacturing lumber, shingles, ^ 
doors, sash, boxes, ship spars, saw and shingle mill machinery, 
engines, boilers, brass castings, steam fittings, etc. The taking and 
marketing of fish, oysters and clams also constitutes an important 
industry, and dairying, fruit raising and general gardening engage 
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the attention of many. The city has three daily papers and several 
weeklies In has public parks, well conducted schools, and numerous 
churches. The public health is remarkably good, and although one ' 
of the oldest towns in the state, Olympia has a death rate of less 
than 6 in 1,000. 

Tumwater is a small town located at the Tumwater falls of the 
Des Chutes river. It is also on the line of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, distant three miles from the city of Olympia and is noted for 
the beautiful water falls which gave it its name. It has a population 
of about 500. There are here a sawmill, operated by power from the 
falls, a large brewery and numerous stores. There are excellent 
schools and churches. Tumwater is the seat of power of the Olympia 
Light and Power company, which utilizes the power of the falls for a 
variety of purposes. 

Tcnino, near the southern boundary of the county at tlie junction 
of the main line and a branch of the Northern Pacific railway, is a 
small though important lumbering and coal mining town. It has 
also quarries of sandstone; for which there is a heavy and increasing 
demand. 

Sherlock is a lumber point located on the line of the Northern 
Pacific railway, between Tacoma and Olympia. There is consider- 
able good farming land surrounding the place, but it is for the most 
part held in large tracfs by a few owneffe and as yet is not on the 
market. Ole Gardner is the postmaster. 

Gate City is a railway junction point located in the southwestern 
section of the county. It is surrounded by a considerable logging and 
farming district although in the village itself there is very little 
activity. Ruby G. McAllister is the postmistress. 

Other towns of growing importance in the county are Bucoda, 
Rainier, Yelm and Rochester. 

WAHKIAKUM COUNTY, 
Location. 

Wahkiakum is one of the smallest counties in the state, although 
by no means the least important in respect to natural resources and 
latent possibilities. It is one of the southwest counties, bordering 
upon the Columbia river and having easy access to the ocean. It has 
an area of about 275 square miles. There are no railroads in this 
county, the people depending upon the river for transportation facili- 
ties. The steamboat service, however, is excellent, and leaves little 
to be desired, inasmuch as practically all the centers of population are 
located along the river. 

In its western portion the county is mountainous, but for the most 
part it consists of heavily wooded hills and valleys, these latter often 
being of great fertility. 
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Industries. 

The principal industries are lumbering and logging, fishing and 
• agriculture. These pursuits engage the attention of practicffUy the 
entire population and are annually growing in extent and importance. 
Logging is probably the largest industry and gives employment to a 
considerable number of men. Six logging concerns have a daily out- 
put of 350,000 feet. 

At intervals along the river are a number of fish canneries con- 
tributing largely each year to the packing product of the state. Dur- 
ing a single year four canneries turned out over 65,000 cases of salmon. 

Agriculture, including dairying, is rapidly gaining a foothold in 
the county. The latter will ultimately become a splendid source of 
revenue by reason of the fact that the grass lands, of which there is 
a large area, yield abundantly and furnish unlimited forage for the 
cattle. There were produced in one year on 1,300 acres of land nearly 
4,000 tons of hay, and from 722 cows, butter to the amount of 128,144 
pounds was marketed in addition to the milk required' for local pur- 
poses. Potatoes are also an excellent crop^ more than 10,000 bushels 
being produced from fifty acres. There is some small acreage devoted 



to fruits, apples constituting the chief produc^. According to the as- 
sessor's reports for the past year there were in the county 2,796 cattle, 
1,18S hogs, 276 sheep and S5,525 horses and mules. 

Schools. , 

The county is well equipped with school facilities. There are 
twenty-three school districts and the same number of school houses. 
Pupils to the number of 594 were enrolled and forty teachers were em- 
ployed during 1906. The value of schcSol property is placed at $19,853, 
and the amount expended annually for school purposes exceeds $12,000. 

Principal Towns and Villages. 

Cathlannet, the county seat, is a town of about 400 inhabitants, 
and includes about 450 acres of land within its limits. It is located 
on the Columbia river and depends upon river steamers for its trans- 
portation facilities. Logging, farming, fishing, trapping, and the 
cannery business are the principal industries, of the town and of the 
surrounding district. There are openings for additional saw mills 
and shingle mills and the logged ofC lands nearby present good oppor- 
tunities for farmers. A church and school are maintained. One 
weekly paper is published. Many farmers spend their winters clear- 
ing and improving their land and in summer make good wages fish- 
ing for salmon in the river. A. F. Cooper is the mayor, and L. C. 
Foster is the town clerk. 

Rosburg is a small community located in the valley of the Grays 
river. Fishing, lumbering, fruit growing and dairying are the chief 
industries. The natural conditions surrounding the locality make the 
last mentioned Industry specially remunerative. At present the farm- 
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ers omrket their product in Portland. A creamery that would absorb ' 
the milk of the district would be a profitable enterprise. 

Deep River is a considerable community located in t^e center of 
a large logging and farming country. It has direct steamer connee- 
tion with Astoria, Oregon, receiving daily mails. The town has good 
school and church facilities and excellent business opportunities are 
presented to those who may be interested in those lines. Wm. An- 
derson is the postmaster. 

Brookfleld is a small village located on the Columbia river and is 
a shipping point for two lines of steamers plying on that stream. 
Salmon canning, the manufacture of barrels and dairying are the 
chief industries that engage the attention of the people. There is a 
fine timbered country adjacent to Brookfield. J. G. Megler is the 
postmaster. 

Altoona is located on the shore of the Columbia river in the south- 
ern portion of the county. Two lines of river boats furnish trans- 
portattdn facilities. Logging, lumbering and salmon fishing are the 
chief industries. There is a salmon cannery and cold storage plant 
located in the town. . Hans M. Peterson is the postmaster. 

Skamokawa is a village of about 150 people. It lies on the river 
a few miles northwest of Cathlamet and is a saw mill and shipping 
point. A creamery, supplied from the surrounding farming district, is 
an important enterprise. 

WALLA WALLA COUNTY. 

The name Walla Walla is of Indian origin and signifies "many 
waters." It was ^iven on account of the many streams that rise in 
the Blue mountains and fiow through the valley to swell the tide of 
the Columbia river. 

Area and Location. 

The county comprises an area of 1,296 square miles, situated along 
the southern boundary of the state. The Columbia and Snake rivers 
form the western and northern boundaries while the Blue mountains 
are on the east. 

The surface is rolling with a gradual slope toward the west from 
the Blue mountains, where the elevation is 3,000 feet or more, to the 
Columbia river, where the elevation is 350 feet. 

Th city of Walla Walla has an elevation slightly less than 1,090 
feet. 

Soil. 

This great plain was covered with bunch grass, with timber along 
the streams, and was considered at first as suitable only for stoek 
raising. Investigation showed that the soil was a volcanic ash mixed 
with loam and of such uniform quality for many feet deep that It 
was almost impossible to exhaust it, and at the same time, it retains 
moisture in such a wonderful manner that crop failures are unknown. 
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Even the dry sage brush land produces most wonderful results when 
irrigated. 

On account of improved methods of farming, land in grain for 
the last thirty years, without fertilization, yields more wheat at the 
present time than when first farmed. Almost the entire area of the 
county is capable of being brought to a high state of cultivation. 

Climate. 

The climate of this section is mild and pleasant, as healthful as 
any to be found, as will appear from the statistics of the weather 
observer at the end of this article. It is warm and dry in summer 
during the harvest time so that there is little danger of damage to 
crops by rain. Less than one tenth of the annual rainfall is recorded 
during the three harvest months of July, August and September. The 
average number of days with fog during the year is 10; of hail, 2; 
of snow, 18, and of thunder storms, 5. Few of the thunderstorms are 
severe while blizzards and cyclones are unknown. 

Products. 

The principal products of the county are wheat, barley, alfalfa, 
fruit, vegetables and livestock. This county is noted for its wheat 
crop which for several years past has exceeded five million bushels 
annually. On account of the large profits in grain, the large ranch 
has remained a fixture to the present time but present conditions 
render the small tract under listens ive cultivation more profitable. 

Irrigation schemes have brought under cultivation many areas, 
formerly considered too dry for cultivation, that have thus become 
most productive lands. Near the foot hills, the natural sub-irriga- 
tion of the soil is usually suflScient for the production of fruit and 
vegetables, although the man who is in a position to irrigate his 
land is able to mature his crop independent of weather conditions. 
In the irrigated parts, five to ten acres, when properly cultivated, will 
support a family in comfort and such tracts with perpetual water 
rights may be purchased at reasonable rates. Field crops, with the 
exception of alfalfa, are not irrigated. 

All varieties of fruit and vegetables grow luxuriously and yield 
heavy crops. This fruit is shipped to all parts of the country and a 
part finds a market in England. The area devoted to the cultivation 
of fruits and vegetables in this county is 16,000 acres, of which 2,500 
acres are in fruit trees. 

Schools. 

The county has an excellent public school system, comprising 71 
districts with school property valued at $525,090. In addition to the 
public schools, there are two colleges, three academies and two pri- 
vate schools. 

Transportation. 

The Northern Pacific and the Harriman systems of railroads fur- 
nish the transportation for the county with a total mileage of 310 
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within Its limits. A third line, tl^e North Coast railway, is projected 
and building and will give additional access to the markets of the 
coast. A most important move in the matter of transportation, has 
been the construction of electric trolley lines, one of which is com- 
pleted, while another is projected from the Columbia river through the 
entire length of the county to connect with a similar line to Spokane. 
These lines, in connection with the open navigation of the Columbia 
river, will give this county splendid transportation facilities. 

The assesed valuation of the county the past year was $12,746,102 
and the present population exceeds 30,000. 

Climatic table for Walla Walla county as furnished by the U. S. 
weather bureau: 

Mean annual temperature 53. 

Mean annual precipitation 17.58 inches. 

Mean summer temperature 71. 

Average annual depth of snow 24 inches. 

Mean winter temperature 36. 

Average number of days with temperature above 90, 31. 

Average number of days with temperature below, 32, 66. 

Number of times temperature below zero in 19 years, 45. 

Average date of first killing frost in autumn, November 1. 

Average date of last killing frost in spring, April 6. 

Date of the earliest killing frost known in autumn, September 28 

Date of the latest killing frost known, May 3. 

Prevailing direction of wind, south. 

Mean hourly velocity of wind, 5.9 miles. 

Greatest known velocity of wind, 65 miles. 

F. NEWMAN, Observer, Weather Bureau. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

Waiia Walla, the county seat, is an important trade center and dis- 
tributing point for the Inland Empire. 

It has more fine homes in proportion to size than any city in the 
state. 

It has miles of well paved streets, bordered by beautiful shade 
trees and velvet lawns. 

It is lighted by gas and electricity. 

It has a complete sewer system. 

It owns a gravity system of water works that cost $600,000, from 
which a supply of pure mountain water is obtained. 

The public school system is not excelled and, in addition, the city 
has the advantages offered by two colleges and four private educational 
institutions. 

It has five banks with a total capitalization of $450,000, an equal 
amount in surplus and undivided profits and deposits exceeding 
$4,000,000. 

Here is the location of the U. S. land office, the U. S. district and 
circuit courts,, the state penitentiary, Fort Walla Walla, a U. S. 
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cavalry pd)st, the State Odd Fellow's home and the Stubblefield Home 
for Widows and Orphans. 

It has sixteen handsome churches, an $80,000 Y. M. C. A. building, 
a $40,000 opera house and a $35,000 Carnegie library. 

It has transportation facilities by the Northern Pacific railroad and 
the Harriman system with the North Coast railroad projected and 
building. The electric trolley system of the city is being extended 
to other towns and it is only a matter of a short time until all neigh- 
boring towns. are united. 

The city has a special freight distributing tariff on the railroads 
to points within a radius of one hundred miles. 

It has seven newspapers, three of which are issued daily. 

It has manufacturing interests with $1,000,000 invested, employing 
400 men and turning out an annual product worth $2,000,000. 

It has opportunities for wholesale houses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments for which electric power is available. 

There are no larger cities within a radius of 200 miles. 

Attracted by its mild and healthful climate, short winters, fertile 
soil and splendid opportunities for financial independence, the popu- 
lation of the city shows the following increase: In 1S90, the total 
population was 4,709; in 1900, 10,049; in 1907, 20,000. 

Prescott is a town of about 600 inhabitants, located on the O. ' 
R. & N. railway. Flour .milling, grain and stock shipping are the 
chief industries. More than one-half million bushels of wheat are 
annually marketed. Dairying is attracting increased attention from 
the neighboring farmers and the creamery business is growing rapidly. 
A factory for the manufacture of agricultural implements would find 
a good opening in Prescott. There are three churches, good schools, 
public lighting, gravity water system, volunteer fire department of 
24 men, a weekly paper and a number of mercantile concerns. H. J. 
Fender is the mayor, and R. B. Smith is the town clerk. 

Waitsburg is an important city with a population of about 1,600 
and is situated at the junction of branches of both the Northern Pa- 
cific and O. R. & N. railways near the western boundary of the county. 
The city owns its water system, is .lighted with electricity, maintains 
two weekly papers, "The Times" and "Gazette," has a high school 
in a $20,000 brick building, an academy building, also of brick, cost- 
ing $15,000, beside other graded school facilities. There are two banks, 
a' 450-barrel flour mill, good hotels and several churches. Raw land 
in the vicinity is worth from ten to twelve dollars per acre and im- 
proved farms from twenty to forty dollars per acre. Wheat is the 
chief export, though much fruit and vegetables are raised. Openings 
are reported for creamery, sugar beet factory and brick yard. 

Touchet is a community of about 200 inhabitaints and is located on 
the O. R. &. N. railway. It is in the center of a dairying, fruit grow- 
ing and wheat raising country and enjoys a substantial trade. The 
people are desirous of having a flour and feed mill and a hardware 
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located there. The climate is mild and there are no extremes 
perature e)[perienced. Felix Sarchis is the postmaster. 

a/ja Is a village of about 100 people located in the western 
I of the cotmty on the O. R. & N. and N. P. railways. The 
idlDg district is under irrigation and produces splendid crops 
;s and berries. Much wheat is also raised in the vicinity and 
} an opening at Attalia for a flour mill. F. A. Turner is the 
5ter. 

VHATCOM COUNTY, 

tcom county, by virtue of advantageous location, and remark- 
ural endowments, supplemented by a thrifty, industrious and 
ing population, is rapidly forging to a front place among the 
V'ashington's greater political sub-divisions. 
jng generally of the northwestern portion of the state of 
hatcom county is a very important section. President James 
the -Great Northern railway said: "I believe I am safe in 
at there is no other part of the country or of the world, 
i same amount of raw material waits to be converted inte 
: useful to man, as in Northwestern Washington. You pro- 
fthing that is necessary to make men happy." 

Resources and Industries. 

ing of the resources and industries of the county and of 
r in which they are being developed may be gleaned from 
Qg figures, based upon official compilations or careful and 
6 estimates: 

quare miles , 2,226 

ion, 1907 estimate 68,000 

g timber, ft. B. M 2,708,955,000 

• of improved farms 1,600 

bearing fruit trees 160,000 

saw mills 49 

shingle mills 114 

salmon canneries 12 

fruit canneries 4 

creameries 9 

lets native to the county may be summarized as follows: 
rir, cedar, hemlock, spruce, larch, mountain cedar, alder, 
»ne, blrcli, beech. 

tnerals. Etc. — Gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, alumi- 
:, tale, coal, glass quartz, glass sand, lime, granite, marble, 

sandstone, slate, fire and potter*s clay. 
3r water: Salmon, cod, halibut, smelt, herring, bass, 
unders, salmon trout, etc.; oysters, shrimp, sea-crabs, 

water: All kinds of trout and transplanted black bass. 
Lns, geese, cranes, ducks, pheasants, grouse, quadls, 
, rabbits, deer, mule deer, mountain goats, black bear, 
cinnamon bear, cougar, wildcat, coon, mink, marten;* 
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Native Fruits — Blackberries, red and black-cap raspberries, salmon 
berries, thimble berries, huckleberries, cranberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, Oregon grapes. 

Climate. 

The delightfully equable climate peculiar to the Puget Sound coun- 
try is one of Whatcom's essential and most attractive features. There 
are no hurjicaues, tornadoes, simoons, blizzards, whirlwinds, thunder 
and lightning storms, waterspouts, 9oods from downpouring rain, and 
rarely any snow. There are no cases of hydrophobia, sunstroke, hay 
fever, nor malaria; no sultry heat nor excessive cold. There are no 
poisonous insects, serpents or plants, and there are very few mos- 
quitoes and flies. Such common pests as potato bugs, grasshoppers 
and gophers are unknown to this region. 

According to the U. S. weather bureau, Bellingham has enjoyed 
the following annual weather averages in the last nine years, includ- 
ing 1906: 

Annual mean temperature, 50.2 degrees. 

Average hottest day, 84.8 degrees. 

Average coldest temperature, 12.6 degrees above zero. 

Average annual precipitation, 31.5 inches. 

Average greatest monthly precipitation, 5.5 inches. 

Average . annual snowfall, 9.9 inches. 

Average number of rainy days, 112.5. 

Average number of clear days, 140.2. 

Average number of part cloudy days, 123.7. 

Average number of cloudy days, 101.1. 

Snow seldom stays on the ground during the daytime. Grass 

grows green 'the year round. Roses bloom outdoors as late as New 

Year's. The average temperature of the nine hottest days in the last 

nine years was 84.8 degrees and of the nine coldest days 12.6 degrees 

above zero. 

Schools. 

The following table shows that the public school system of the 
county receives liberal support and is kept well in advance of the 
rapid development of the material resources of the county: • ' 

Reports for Year Ending June 30, 1906. 

No. children of school age 10,997 

No. organized districts 83 

No. school rooms or departments 225 

No. graded schools 30 

No. high schools 14 

No. districts having libraries 63 

Valuation of school properties. *. $462,852 

No. teachers ; 233 

Average number months of school 7.9 

No. districts liiaving free text books 39 

Average monthly salary, male teachers $67.54 

Average monthly salary, female teachers $59.54 

School houses, brick 9, 

Scljool houses, frame 84 
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Wagon Roads. 

The people of the county take particular pride in their splendid 
system of public roads. Systematic construction was commenced in 
1893 and has progressed every year since that time, the total cost of 
roads and bridges in Whatcom county since and including 1893, having 
been $1,090,076, exclusive of road and street expenditures in the in- 
corporated cities and towns of the county. Following is a summary of 
Whatcom county roads and bridges, January 1, 1907: 

Number miles graveled roads 188 

Number miles plank roads 10 

Number miles graded and ditched roads 256 

Number miles partly improved roads ,. 252 

Total 706 

Number bridges over Nooksack river 14 

Number span bridges over creeks 3 

Total 17 

Two of these bridges are steel draw bridges and two are double 
span bridges. The average cost of all the roads, including those partly 
improved is $1,437 per mile. 

Rail and Water Transportation. 

Bellingham is reached by the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Bellingham Bay & British Columbia railroads, the latter being a home 
railroad reaching from Bellingham to the edge of the Mount Baker 
gold fields and traversing the famous Nooksack valley as far as 
Lynden. Bellingham is also a terminal point of the Canadian Pacific 
and Burlington railroads, by traffic arrangement with the B. B. & 
B. 0. and Great Northern, respectively. Practically all the steamboat 
lines operating on the lower Sound reach Bellingham and several 
steamers ply between Bellingham and the islands of San Juan county 
and Anacortes in Skagit county. 

Stone & Webster of Boston, owners of the Nooksack falls electric 
power plant 50 miles east from Bellingham and which provides the 
power for the street railway and lighting systems in the city, are now 
actively engaged in the preliminary work of constructing an electric 
interurban railway connecting Bellingham with the principal towns 
and farming regions of Skagit county. 

Farm, Dairy and OrcFiard. 

Thousands of acres of rich but unimproved farm and orchard land 
from which the merchantable timber has been largely removed is 
ayailable in the best sections of Whatcom county at from $10 to $50 
per acre. This land can be cleared ready for cultivation for from 
^25 to $75 per acre. Under cultivation it is worth from $100 to $200 
per acre. The best improved farms in these regions can be bought 
for $200 per acre, and the net profit from an acre of fruit or vegetables 
averages in excess of the present valuation of the land, so that a good 
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farmer should be able to pay for his farm out of the proceeds of a 
single crop. In several cases this has been done this year. There 
is a good and rapidly growing local market in Bellingham and cheap 
water and rail transportation to Seattle and Tacoma, as well as San 
FYancisco and Portland and Alaska, make a practicably unlimited 
market for the Northwest Washington farmer, fruit grower, poultry- 
man and dairyman. 

Practically all varieties of fruits grown north of California do 
well in this region. Apples, pears, peaches, plums and prunes, cherries^ 
apricots and all the vine and bush fruits except grapes are enormously 
prolific. Whatcom county won more awards on fruit and vegetables 
at the Portland exposition in 1905 than any other county in the state 
except Chelan. 

Melons, corn and tobacco are not satisfactory or reliable crops. 
Wheat yields as high ais 100 bushels per acre, but is too soft for flour 
milling and is grown for feed only. Oats yield from 80 to 175 
bushels per acre and are perfectly developed and ripened. Timothy 
hay yields from 2 1-2 to 5 1-2 tons per acre. 

Artificial irrigation is not required except for market garden 

forcing. Grass remains green the year round. Sheep, goats and beef 

stock find ample grazing and browsing all winter. There i^ plenty 

of puref soft, sweet water. Wells range from eight to twenty feet 

in depth. There are about twenty different soils in Whatcom county 

and the U. S. department of agriculture is now making a soil survey 

of the county, the result of which will be available to the public in 

printed form. 

Manufacturinq. 

The manufacturing interests of the county are continually increas- 
ing in importance and the value of manufactured products grows 
larger each year. At Bellingham there are two shingle* machinery 
factories, a salmon canning machinery factory, a boiler and engine 
factory, the largest tin can factory on the Pacific coast, an exporting 
brewery of 100,000 barrels anmial capacity, the largest shingle mill 
in the world, the largest salmon cannery in the world, the largest 
planing mill on the Pacific coast and one of the largest saw mills 
in the world, cutting 40,000 feet per hour, and many other factories 
including a new flour mill of 300 barrels daily capacity. A factory 
for. the manufacture of Portland cement is now in course of construc- 
tion at Kendall, 35 miles east of Bellingham and arrangements have 
been made for the erection of a 1,000 ton electrical gold and silver 
reduction works to be built near Nooksack Falls. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 
Bellingham, the county seat, is a city having at the present time 
an estimated population of 35,730. About 23 square miles of territory 
are included within the limits of the municipality. With respect to 
transportation facilities Bellingham is admirably located. The rails 
of the Great Northern, Northern Paciflc, Canadian Paciflc and Belling- 
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kain Bay & British Columbia railways all converge in the city giving 
It quick communication with all points in this and other states as well 
as throughout the Dominion of Canada. The splendid harbor upon 
which the city is situated receives deep water shipping from ports 
a|t over the world, while smaller craft ply between the city and differ- 
ent points on Puget Sound. Bellingham is pre-eminently a manufactur- 
ing city, and as its location and tributary resources suggest, the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles constitutes its most important in- 
eiastry. Other manufactured products include the following: sash and 
doors, lath, pickels, tin ciEins, boilers and engines, shingle mill and 
salmon cannery machinery, boats, scows and pile drivers, brick, 
cement blocks, store and office fixtures, overalls and water proof cloth 
articles, fiour and feed, canned fish, fruits and vegetables, con- 
densed milk, vinegar, candy and a variety of .other articles of com- 
mon use. There are splendid openings for additional enterprises of 
a similar nature to the above. Bellingham has a fine city hall con- 
structed of stone and pressed brick at a cost of $50,000. There are 
41 church organizations in the city many of them worshipping in 
large and well built structures. The T. M. C. A. is a strong organiza- 
tion well sustained by the business and religious interests of the 
city. The city maintains two free public libraries having a total of 
9,000 volumes on their shelves. There is a paid fire department of 
12 men, electric lighting and water systems, the latter being owned 
by the city. Water is brought froi^i Lake ' Whatcom and distributed 
at a minimum cost of 75 cents per month to consumers throughout 
the city. A gas plant is also in operation. There are three daily 
newspapers in the city and six weekly papers. The wage earners 
number nearly 8,000 and the monthly pay roll is estimated at $240,000. 
Bellingham has public and private school advantages of an ex- 
ceptionally high order. The city schools Jnclude two High schools 
of the first rank; there are six brick and stone and six modern frame 
buildings. The Bellingham State Normal school is the largest and 
best equipped in the state, and has an average enrollment of more 
than 500 students and pupils. There are two business colleges, a 
free industrial school with 300 pupils enrolled, a kindergarten school, 
Lutheran Parochial school, T. M. C. A. athletic and commercial night 
school. All the public schools have free libraries, the Normal has a 
library of about 9,000 volumes and there are two free public libraries 
in brick and stone Carnegie buildings. 

Sumas is a town of 1,100 Inhabitants located in the extreme north- 
ern portion of the county near the international boundary line. It is 
reached by the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia railway, the 
Canadian Pacific railway, and the Northern Pacific. The Great North- 
em is also building in this direction. The manufacture of lumber and 
shingles with fruit growing and farming make up the chief industries. 
There are large deposits of clay suitable for the manufacture of brick 
and terra cotta in the neighborhood of the town. Sumas is an im- 
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portant point in the U. S: customs service, a large force of officials 
being maintained here constantly. There are several churches, good 
schools and substantial business houses. Ed. Trimbiill is the mayor 
John P. Knultmann is the town clerk. 

Ferndale is a town of about 1,000 inhabitants located on the line 
of the Great Northern railway. The manufacture of lumber and shin 
gles, and dairying, fruit growing and general farming make up the 
chief industries of the town and of the surrounding district. Ferndale 
was only recently incorporated and is now planning for the establish- 
ment of water and public lighting systems and other public utilities. 
The town is well supplied with churches and schools and is a growing, 
prosperous community . 

Lynden is a town of about 1,200 inhabitants located on the line 
of the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia railway. There are three 
lumber mills, a shingle mill, creamery, machine shop and other in- 
dustries. A fruit cannery and brick and tile works would find open- 
ings in the town. There are four churches, adequate public school 
facilities, and a number of business establishments. Adjoining the 
town is a splendid farming district especially adapted to truck garden- 
ing and small fruit raising. The town is lighted by electricity. 

Marietta is a town of about 500 people located on the shore line a 
few miles northwest of Bellingham. The chief industries are fishing, 
poultry raising, dairying and gardening. There are several general 
stores and a shingle mill located in the town, A barber shop, black- 
smith shop and creamery are wanted by the people. At present there 
is steamer connection with Bellingham and an electric line is to be 
built in the near future. J. M. Butters is the postmaster. 

Deming is a town of 200 people located on the line of the Northern 
Pacific railway. It is the center of big lumber and logging operations 
and enjoys a jprosperous and growing trade. Recent developments 
in the town have created a demand for enlarged commercial facili- 
ties. The adjacent Nooksack valley contains much fine agricultural 
and fruit land which will contribute materially to the prosperity of 
Deming. One newspaper. The Prospector, is published. J. G. Owen 
is the postmaster. 

Nooksack is located in the rich Nooksack valley and on the line 
of the Northern Pacific railway. It is a village of about 300 people 
and is surrounded by a splendid agricultural and timber district. 
There are many fine farms, dairy ranches and orchards in the vicinity. 
Also several lumber and shingle mills. Nooksack is an important 
trading center and is enjoying rapid growth. There are openings for 
a drug store and brick kiln. Josephine C. Orr is the postmistress. 

Semiahmoo is located in the extreme northwestern section of the 
county. The population is estimated at 300 and the village relies 
upon steamboats for transportation facilities. Salmon canning, the 
cultivation of oysters and the manufacture of shingles make up the 
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WHITMAN COUNTY. 

Whitman county is one of the largest and most typical agricul- 
tural counties in the state. It comprises the larger part of the famous 
"Palouse Country/' through which the north and south branches of the 
Palouse river or creek flows. This stream heads In the mountains 
along the western border of Idaho and the two branches unite at the 
county seat and flow westerly, emptying into the Snake river at the 
southwest comer of the county. Along the eastern edge of the county 
the elevation averages about 2,500 feet above sea level and slopes 
gradually to the southwestward. The rainfall in the eastern part of 
the county averages twenty-two and a half inches annually and dimin- 
ishes gradually to twelve or fifteen inches along the western border. 
The winters are mild for the most part. In the past twelve years the 
thermometer has registered zero weather only four winters, and this 
but for a few days. The soil Is deep, black volcanic soil, underlaid by a 
splendid sub-soil of clay. It is very fertile, producing all kinds of crops 
and fruits. The county is prairie, there being only a few timbered 
tracts near the foothills of the Idaho mpuntains.^ It is devoted to the 
production of wheat, oats, barley, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cattle, 
sheep, horses, swine, apples, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, cherries, 
berries, vegetables, etc., etc. It is ranked as one of the best apple pro- 
ducing sections of the West. Along the Snake river the softer fruits, 
suoh as peaches, etc., are produced to perfection. 

Sample Yields. 

A single orchard at Wawawai, ships an average of 75 carloads of 
such fruits annually. The average yield of the cereals in Whitman 
county is high, and the yield of wheat on the best ranches often runs 
from forty to fifty bushels per acre, of barley from fifty to eighty 
bushels per acre and of oats from sixty to one hundred bushels per 
acre. Potatoes yield well, are free from disease and insect pests and 
are of fine quality and large size. Sugar beets run higher in purity and 
percentage of sugar in this section than in any other part of the United 
States. There is a factory at Waverly in Spokane county. 

Education. 

The educational facilities of the county are excellent. There are 
five four-year high schools in the county and many of one, two or 
three years. There are more rural districts in the county than in any 
other county in the state, numbering about 160. Wages paid to teach- 
ers are good and the terms in the rural schools are of good length. 
There are many rural mail routes in the county. This county is the 
seat of the State Agricultural College and School of Science, which is 
located at Pullman. 
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YAKIMA COUNTY. 

Area of county, 3,222 square miles; population in 1900, including 
Beaton county, 13,462; estimated population in 1907, exclusive of Ben- 
too county, 38,765. 

North Yakima, a modern, up-to-date city with a population of 11,500, 
and located in the northern portion of the county, is the seat of county 
SToyernment, where the new $125,000 court house is nearing completion. 
With the prospect of a densely populated valley. North Yakima is de- 
stined to become one of Washington's largest inland cities. 

Transportation. 

Yakima county is traversed from the southeast to the northwest by 
the main line of the Northern Pacific railway, which follows closely 
the widings of the Yakima river. 

A branch of the Northern Pacific connects North Yakima and Sun- 
nyside. The Yakima Valley railway extends from North Yakima 
twenty miles up the fertile Natches valley. The Inter-Valley Traction 
eoDipany has begun work on its system of electric lines. The North 
Coast, a transcontinental road, is now building through the county. 

The county extends from Benton county on the east to the summit 
Gf the Cascade mountains on the west. While a considerable portion 
of the county's surface is broken and semi-mountainous, it contains a 
number of rich valleys that are probably as fertile and as fruitful 
under irrigation as any to be found in the world. 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation has been carried on in the Yakima valley for a period of 
oyer thirty years. The locality is blessed with a never-failing supply 
oC water furnished by the melting snows of the Cascade mountains. 
The amount of land estimated to be under irrigation at the present 
time is 175,000 acres. The Tieton project, now under construction by 
the reclamation department of the federal government, will add 24,000 
acres to the irrigated area. Other projects, under consideration by the 
government and by local and outside capitalists, when completed, will 
more than treble the present Irrigated acreage. 

Yal(ima Valley. 

What is commonly referred to as the Yakima valley includes a 
mumber of tributary valleys, namely. The Wenas, the Selah, the 
Natches, the Cowiche, the Ahtanum, the Moxee and others, nearly all 
of which are drained by streams of the same name. 

The soil, climatic conditions, and for the most part the productions 
of these different valleys are quite similar, although there is a consid- 
erable variance in the altitude. 
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Transportation. 
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Topography. 
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melon and the fragrant cantaloupe grow to a high state of perfection. 
The market for this class of production is large and constantly grow- 
ing. Hundreds of cars are shipped out of the valley, both east and 
west, every season, Toppenish being the largest shipping point. 

Poultry Raising. 

Mention should be made of the poultry industry of the valley, which 
has already assumed large proportions and which, owing to the favor- 
able climate and the excellent markets near by, is sure to become a 
leading factor among the wealth producing interests of the county. A 
poultry breeder's association has its headquarters in North Yakima, 
and the fame of Yakima fancy bred fowls has gone far and wide. 

Mili< and Honey. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the valley is a land flowing with 
milk and honey. Many creameries are located over the county, the 
product of which commands the highest market prices, while the de- 
mand is far beypnd the supply. 

In a county where the fruit trees are numbered by the millions and 
where thousands of acres of alfalfa are in bloom the season through, 
the- conditions for success in bee culture are ideal. No better 
honey is made anywhere, and, though the industry is yet in its infancy, 
the success already achieved by many farmers in bee-keeping as a side 
issue — some of whom have shipped as high as fifteen tons in a single 
season — is sure prophecy of the success that will attend this industry 
in this peculiarly favored region. 

intensified Farming. 

The farms la most of the irrigated sections of the county vary in 
size from ten to forty acres each. As the land increases in value the 
large farms are gradually being cut up into smaller tracts to meet the 
changing conditions and accommodate the increasing population. In- 
tensified farming is followed. As a rule a well selected and well kept 
ten-acre orchard of peaches or apples will yield to the owner larger 
returns than does the average farm of 160 acres in any of the central 
states. 

Productions. 

Perhaps an idea of the value of Yakima county products may be 
obtained from the shipments made from the different points in the 
county during the year 1906. Owing to lack of space it is possible to 
give only the approximate tonnage. Shipments of hay, potatoes, fruit, 
grain, hops, wool, melons and live stock only are included as follows: 

North Yakima, 69,500 tons; Toppenish, 2,050 cars; Sunnyside, 8,962 
tons. 

There are fifty-eight school districts in the county, seventeen of 
which maintain graded schools, and in a number of districts high 
schools are maintained. 
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200 barrels and a large fruit evaporating plant, 
hes, grade and high school, large public park and a 
e establishments. W. N. Divine is secretary of the 
lb. 

town of about 550 people, located in the northeast- 
ounty, near the Idaho state line. A flour mill, feed 
lumber yard, and a large number of mercantile 
le chief enterprises of the town. There are five 
col, volunteer fire department, electric lighting sys- 
re openings for a weekly newspaper, canning fac- 
ctory. 

n of about 400 people located in the southeast sec- 
on a branch line of the Northern Pacific railway, 
tock are the chief products of the district of which 
nercial and shipping center. There is a town hall, 
Qteer fire department, public water supply, and num- 
re are openings for a flour mill and hotel. 
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establishments. There are openings for a vinegar and pickle works, 
milk condensory, fruit cannery, and general warehouse. All the im- 
portant religious denominations are represented in the churches and 
good graded schools are maintained. The town has a volunteer fire 
department. The adjacent district is one of the most productive of 
all the irrigated sections of the state. Ross K. Tiffany is the mayor, 
Lawrence Wharton the town clerk and R. C. Lichty is the secretary 
of the local board of trade. 

Mabton is a town of about 600 inhabitants, located on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific railway in the eastern part of the county. The 
area included within the town is about 180 acres and the principal in- 
dustries include a feed mill, six large grain warehouses, three lumber 
yards, large implement store, and a large number of general mercantile 
establishments. There are openings for a flour mill and for a new 
general merchandise store. The town nas several churches, good 
schools, a volunteer fire department of twenty men, an excellent water 
supply owned by the city, and has recently granted a franchise for an 
electric lighting plant. One newspaper is published. The surrounding 
district is just beginning to develop as the government has only re- 
cently begun the construction of an irrigating system to water the 
lands which are among the best in the •famous Yakima valley. T. W. 
Howell is the mayor, W. T. Livingstone the city clerk and Frank Hartz 
is the secretary of the local chamber of commerce. 

Toppenish is a town of about 700 inhabitants, located on the malH 
line of the Northern Pacific railway. It became an incorporated town 
during the past summer. It is the distributing point for the large tract 
of country included within the Yakima Indian reservation. There are 
nearly 100,000 acres of irrigable land within the vicinity of the town. 
Hay, grain, potatoes, fruits of all kinds, including melons, are raised 
in abundance, while a great deal of live stock is annually marketed. 
Preparations are now being made to throw the reservation lands open 
to settlement. W. L. Shearer is the postmaster. 
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Products. 

Irrigation is King/' and with the life-giTlng 
rtile soil of volcanic ash the results achieTed 
eductions named in their relative order of im- 
^ h.ops, potatoes and melons, with numerous 
3 side lines. 

ounty wheat is the principal crop produced, the 
roved exceedingly profitable. 

Tree Fruits. 

nds known to the temperate zone, including the 
ach, plum, prune and apricot, flourish here in a 
>n. So also do all the small fruits. Owing %o 

conditions Takima fruit is excellent and beau- 
ver fails to find a ready market. 

has already assumed large proportions and in 
about 2,000,000 trees having been set out during 
I 1907. 

Hay. 

I tons of timothy are raised, the hay crop is com- 
Llfalfa, the annual production of which is over a 
s. Three to four crops per year are cut, the ag- 
h per acre is from six to ten tons. There is al- 
t for alfalfa, both for home feeding and export, 
crop brought from $10.00 to $12.00 per ion in the 

Hops. 

he best paying crops of the valley. The Yakima 
ited as being among the best grown in America, 
wn wherever hops are used throughout the world, 
lops in Yakima county for 1907 is estimated at 
Dst of production is usually figured at 8 cents per 
market price for the last three years has ranged 
per pound, so that the producer has received a 

at. 

Potatoes. 

viously noted, are one of the principal crop pro- 
ity. The Yakima potato is noted in all the markets 
hwest for excellent quality, being dry and firm, a 
s for it the highest price. The Sound and Alaska 
d largely from this source. There is usually a good 
! profit in potatoes for the Yakima producer. The 
15.00 to $25.00 per ton. 

Melons. 

is another hranch of farm industry that is develop- 
rtions in Yakima county. Here the luscious water- 


SPOKANE COUNTY. 

Spokane. In printing the description and information about the 
city of Spokane on page 200 an error was made in giving the popula- 
tion of the city at 80,000. These figures should read 90,000 as shown in 
the table of population at page 44 of the appendix. 

SNOHOMISH COUNTY. 

Index lies on the line of the Great Northern Railroad. This place 
has become of importance during the past few years, it being one of 
the important mining sections in the eastern part of Snohomish County. 
At the present time, it has about 400 inhabitants, good business houses 
of aU kinds, has a newspaper, the Index Miner. The Puget Sound, 
Skykomish & Eastern Railway, with telegraph and telephone connec- 
tions, are about to build their road from Index to their mines and con- 
tinue east; they expect to do both a lumbering and mining business. 

Some of the smaller villages In Snohomish County are Hartford 
and Machias. 

WHATCOM COUNTY. 

Blaine is a city of about three thousand people situated in the 
northwest corner of the State of Washington and of the United States 
proper. It is situated on the snug little harbor of Drayton on a gently 
sloping plain. The townsite is ideal and is laid out with broad streets 
and avenues. These things with the scenery afforded by Puget Sound 
on one side and the mountains on the north and east make Blaine a 
beautiful city. 

Blaine does not claim to have any advantages that are not common 
to the other coast cities located on Puget Sound surrounded by fertile 
lands, but it does have aU these advantages. With them its develop- 
ment is sure. The same causes that have produced the present city of 
Blaine are bound in the natural course of events to produce in the next 
decade a still larger and richer city. 

Agriculture has developed slowly on account of the quicker returns 
offered to labor and capital in the timber industries. Yet enough has 
been done in the line of agriculture to show that the country around 
Blaine is highly fertile. 

The timber and lumber industries including the manufacture of 
shingles are the chief revenue producing lines at present. These go 
hand in hand with the opening of the farm lands. It is difficult at pres- 
ent to seggregate the two. Blaine has in and near the city some twelve 
shingle mills and one large lumber mill. With the crab and salmon 
canneries these factories have a pay roll of one million dollars a year. 

Blaine offers a better opening at present to men desiring to take 
unimproved lands and bring them under cultivation than almost any 
point on Puget Sound. It also offers a good location for a small fruit 
cannery, which could in the course of a few years be developed into a 
large institution. 

The Great Northern Railway, which passes through Blaine, is at 
present spending one hundred thousand dollars on its' line and yards. 
These improvements indicate that the city will become of considerable 
importance as a railway center. 
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valuation of the county In 1906 was $16,508 »085. 
turns show horses and mules In the county, 9, 
;ep, 67,510; hogs, 2,658. 

particular information relative to the resources 
a.kinia county should correspond with the Yakima 
:h Yakima, Washington. 

Principal Cities and Towns. 

county seat and metropolis of the Yakima valley, 
pulation. It is located on the main lino of the 
ray and is the chief terminal of the Natches and 
if the same system. It Is also the headquarters 
action electric lines which have now begun con- 

whlch will ultimately operate 250 miles of road. 

distributing center for the famous irrigated dis- 
les about the city and is the marketing point for 

tonnage of fruits, grains and general farm pro- 
:erests consist principally of fruit canneries, flour 
ce and cold storage plant, and wood working es- 

numerous substantial brick, stone and concrete 
Is, schools* and church structures. As the market- 
lal clip of 600,000 pounds of wool it offers a splen- 
olen mill. Additional fruit canneries, vinegar and 
, would also find an abundance of raw material 
sy reach. The public library with 2,500 volumes 
^ 6,000 building. A paid fire department Is main- 
i plants for supplying the community with gas, 
p are In operation. Two daily newspapers, three 
►nthly are published. There are over two thousand 
city, with a monthly pay roll aggregating $130,000. 
:s of the city are being paved with brick and 

to the gas plant costing $100,000 is In course of 
arly all the enterprises of the city are enlarging 
aeet the demands of Increased business. North 
of the State Fair is of special Interest to the agri- 
Washington. It Is essentially a city of homes and 
;s have a beauty that Is noted by all travelers, 
mayor, J. C. Brooker is city clerk and H. P. James 
ocal commercial club. 

town of about 1,500 inhabitants and Includes one 
within its limits. It Is located on a branch line of 

Re railway a few miles from the Benton county 
stage lines run to Mabton on the main line of the 

e is in the center of a large district under govern- 
has enjoyed wonderful growth during the past two 
enterprises in the town are a cannery, pulp plant, 

hotels, and a large variety of general mercantile 


ADDENDA. 


pertamins: to the various counties below^ 
rousfh oversfsfht omitted from their reg;ular 
rith set forth to Qorrect the error. 


COWLITZ COUNTY. 

the most thriving towns of Cowlitz County, is 
ashington cities whose present prosperity and 
d upon permanent conditions. It is an import- 
hern Pacific Railroad and is the head of com- 
he Cowlitz River, a tributary to the Columbia, 
^e navigation at all seasons of the year, 
bion of Castle Rock is approximately 1,400, and 
number are directly interested in logging and 
ling industries of the district, which are at this 

years past, the leading pursuits of the section 
he center. The future of the district is more 
roximity to the Mt. St. Helens Mining district, 
)sits have been developed. There are also iarge 
30ft coal close to town, two mines being worked 

the present time. 

is mountainous, the logged-ofl lands of the dis- 
to be some of the most highly productive and 
! the state. There is much fertile farming land 
fits under intelligent working. 
e, there is an excellent opening for a big fruit 
d several other lines of manufacture well worth 
Df the investor who seeks a virgin field for 

; lighted, has a gravity water system owned by 
:ion and is thoroughly sewered upon approved 
lyor is T. W. Robins and George F. McLane is 
ler is postmaster. A letter addressed to any of 
ss Men's Club will bring detailed information of 
hat it has to offer in a business way. 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

lerous incorporated town of 1,700 people, on the 
lern Pacific railroad, in the southeast corner of 
jr paper, "The Times," is published. Sprague is a 
shipping and milling point. Nearly one million 
a market here annually. There are here large 
in elevators, an electric light and water plant, 
hools and churches of fine structures, and good 
and farm implements. The surrounding country 
h frequent lakes, and raises besides wheat, large 
ruits and live stock. 
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OFFICE OF STATE TREASURER. 

Treasurer of State Gbobgb G. Mills. 

Deputy Treasurer Jbsse T. Mills. 

Stenographer Miss Ruth Stpher. 

OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Attorxey General John D. Atkinson. 

Assistant Attorney General A. J. Falknoh. 

Second Assistant Attorney General Ernest C. M acdonald 

Third Assistant Attorney General J . B . Albxandbr. 

Law Clerk Raymond G . Sharpe. 

OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

Commissioner of Public Lands E. W.Ross. 

Assistant Commissioner of Public Lands O. Bystrom . 

Auditor and Cashier C. E. Bragg. 

Secretary of Board Maud H. Tamblin. 

Assistant Secretary of Board Lbslib Kalbr. 

Chief Stenographer Mauj» H. Ball. 

Assistant Stenographers.... -j IS^B^^ghIm'^^''" 

Leasing Clerk Wava Van Dervere. 

Selection Clerk Thos. Gboghbgan. 

Bookkeeper A. D. Sheldon. 

Recording Clerk Will Rosmond. 

Chief Engineer W. O. Clark. 

Draughtsman E. C. Townsbnd. 

AAAt^t^r^^y r>i«-Uo i WILLARDIEBLOMQUIST. 

Additional Clerks -j minnie Ybagbr. 

Emergency Clerk W. F. McDowell. 

Field Engineer A. Bystrom. 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
(Department of Insurance.) 

Ex-Offlcio Commissioner of Insurance Sam H . Nichols . 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner John H. Schivbly. 

Stenographer IviB Ferguson. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

State Superintendent R. B. Bryan. 

Assistant State Superintendent Henry B. Dewey. 

Deputy State Superintendent W. W. Mont(^omkry. 

o* 1. I Clara Stielgbr. 

Stenographers \ mabelle Arnold. 

OFFICE OF ADJUTANT GENERAL. 

Adjutant General Ortis Hamilton. 

Chief Clerk May McIntyrb. 

Armorer E. O. Free. 

General Inspector Rifle Practice Capt. F. T. Liggett . 

Capt. John Kinzie, U. S. Army, retired, detailed by War Department for duly with 
National Guard of Washington. 

BUREAU OF LABOR. 

Commissioner Chas. F. Hubbard. 

Clerk Miss M.J. Dononan 

State Coal Mine Inspector D. C. Botting. 
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/■ 


Col. Albebt E. Cagwin Commissary General. 

Col. Emory p. Gilbbrt Inspector of Rifle Practice. 

Col. J. T. Goss Paymaster General. 

IiiBUT . Col . Arthur J . Weisbach Aide-de-Camp . 

Lieut. Col. W. G. Potts Aide-de-Camp. 

Lieut. Col. J. M. Fish Alde-de-Camp. 

Lieut. Col. D. Daun Egan Aide-de-Camp. 

MAJOR FRANK M. DALLAM. JR ] ^^^ GeTer'al" ^°^ ^''''*"' 

SECOND REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Major F. M. Dallam, Jb Military Sec. and Asst. Adjt. Gen. 

Lieut. Col. A N.Brown Aide-de-Camp. 

• PILOT COMMISSIONERS COLUMBIA RIVER AND BAR. 

Chas. E. Kbrlbb Uwaco. 

Chas . H . Callbndbr Knapton. 

L. D. Williams Ilwaeo. 

PILOT COMMISSIONERS STRAITS OF FUCA AND PUGET SOUND. 

Jambs DKlgardno Port Townsend. 

N. T. Oliver Port Townsend. 


OFFICERS OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, LOCATED AT SEATTLE. 

Board of Regents. % 

John. P. Hartman Seattle 18W. 

A. P. Sawybr Seattle 19* 

D. L. Huntington Spokane 19M- 

Frank D . Nash Tacoma iMi. 

Samuel G . Cosgro vb Pomeroy 1911 • 

J. T. Ronald Seattle 19W. 

John H. Powell Seattle Wll. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

AT ELLENSBURG. 

Dr. J. a. Mahan EUensburg June 26, 19W. 

H. M. Baldwin EUensburg June 26. 19W. 

G. S. Cornbtt North Yakima June 26, 1912. 

AT CHENEY. 

G. A . FiLLOWS Cheney July 29, 1911 . 

Chas. P. Lund Spokane July 29, 190S. 

Henry W. Collins Rockford July 29 1912. 

AT BELLINGHAM. 

JOHN. J. Donovan Beifhigham June 12, 1911- 

J.J. Edbns Bellingham June W, 1915- 

F. F. Handschy Bellingham '. March2,1911. 


GOVERNMENT, X904-I908- 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 

I^IBUTBNANT GOVERNOB. AlTDIToB. 

TBEAflUBBR. ATTOBNBV GENERAL. 

^ANDS. SUPEBIRTENOENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

SUPREME COURT. 

ChUf Juitice. 
HIBAM E. Hadlby. 

Associate Justices. 

R. O. Dunbar. Wallace Mount. 

MiLO A. Root. Frank H. Rudkin. 

CUrk of Suyreme Court. 
C. S. Rbinhart. 

Dejiuty Clerk. 
Fbbd S. Guyot. 

Reporter. 
Abthub Remington. 

Stenographers . 
^E Ayer. Sadie E. Sapp. 

State Law Library. 

vfAbrarian. 
C. Will Shaffer . 

Assistant. 
C. R. Lounsberry. 

OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 

Albert E. Mead . 

Frank M. Dallam, Jit. 

J Miss Jean McLbod 

CE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Sam H. Ni(hoj.s. 

,e Ben R. Fish. 

Frank T. Houghton. 

H. A. Percival. 

( Miss Alice E. Nichols . 

-^ Miss Hattie Watson. 

/ W. T. Jordan. 

J Miss Lilian Matson. 
* Miss Agnes C. Flbbung 

FFICE OF STATE AUDITOR. 

C. W. Clauskn 

F. P. Jameson . 

N. D. Melgard 

E. F. Jones . 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OF INSANE HOSPITALS. 

ARTHUR P. Calhoun Seattle Western Washington. 

John M. Sbmplb Spokane Eastern Washington. 

STATE PENITENTIARY. 
C S. Reed North Yakima Superintendent. 

. STATE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

F. S. Thompson Chehalis Superintendent. 

STATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND. 
TH08 . p. Clabk Vancouver Superintendent. 

STATE BOARD EXAMINERS OF BARBERS. 

Henry Schalsr , Taooma June 14, 1908. 

Cabl KoiJH Spokane June 14, 1908. 

Charles W. Whisleb Seattle June 14, 1908. 

Thos. Itbt Spokane June 14, 1910. 

STATE FAIR COMMISSION. 

Edward Remt North Yakima March 27, 1911. 

Samuel J . Cameron North Yakima March 27, 1911. 

G. J. Hill North Yakima March, 22, 1911. 

L. O. Janbck North Yakima March 22, 1909, 

J ULius C . HuBBBLL Elleushurg March 27, 1911 . 

STATE HORTICULTURAL COMMISSIONER. 
F. A. Huntley Tacoma March 81, 1909. 

COAL MINE INSPECTOR. 
David C. Botting Black Diamond June 18, 1909. 

FOREST COMMISSION. 

R. W. Condon Chairman Port Gamble. 

Joseph Irving Everett. 

Frank H. Lamb Hoquiam. 

J. A. Venbss Winlock. 

E . W . Ross, Ex-Offlclo Commissioner of Public Lands 


OFFICE OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 

H. A. Fairchild . Chairman Bellingham 

Jesse S. Jonbs Tacoma. 

John C. Lawrence Olympia. 

O. O. Calderhbad Secretary 

C. E. Van Ettbn Stenographer 


OFFICE OF HIGHWAY COMMISSIONERS. 

Jos. M . Snow Commissioner. 

C . W . Clausen State Auditor, Ex-Offlcio . 

George G. Mills State Treasurer, Ex-Offlcio. 

INSPECTION OF OILS. 

F. A. Clark Everett State Inspector. 

H. E. Thomas Seattle Deputy Inspector. 

G. H. Stratton Seattle Deputy Inspector- 

H. M. Rogers Spokane Deputy Inspector 

C. A . WOBLFLBN Asotin Deputy Inspector. 

PUBLIC PRINTER. 
C . W . Gobham Snohomish 
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'ICE OF STATE LIBRARIAN. 
J. M. HiTT. 

Josephine Holgate 

ATE TRAVELING LIBRARY. 

N Superintendent. 

CONTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIOFS . 

H. T. Jones, Cbm. 
MattL. Piles. 
Jambs H. Dayis. 

co. aspinwall. 

J. H. Bhown. 


\ 


E BOARD OF EQUALIZATION. 

airman C. W.Clausen. * 

ds, Ex-Offlcio Member E . W . Ross . 

lembers of tbe State Tax Commission. 

)ARD OF LAND COMMISSIONERS. 

da E. W. Ross., 

J. R. Welty. 

embers of the Stiite Tax Commission. 

{CARD OF TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

S jksne . 

Tacoma . 

EUensburg . 

Secretary Tacoma . 

Stenographer Olympla. 

3UREAU OF STATISTICS. 

cretary of State SAM H . Nichols. 


Geo. M. Allen. 


'ATE GRAIN COMMISSION. 

Tacoma July 8, 1909. 

Canfleld July 8, 1909. 

Colfax July 8, 1909. 

TATE GRAIN INSPECTORS. 

Chief Grain Innpector Tacoma. 

Chief Deputy Tacoma. 

Chief Deputy Seattle . 

Chief Deputy Spokaae. 

Clerk and Bookkeeper Tacoma 

AIRY AND FOOD COMMISSIONER. 

Davenport April, 1910 

Dairy Instructor 


MISSIONER AND GAME WARDEN. 

Belllngham March, 1910 . 

' COMMANDER IN CHIEF, N. G. W. 

)N Adjutant General and Chief of .Staff . 

Inspector General . 

Chief of Engineers 

Quartermaster General . 

Judge Advocate General . 
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SHINGTON STATE COLLEGE. 

Board of Rbgbnts. 

Asotin March 9, i909. 

Sunnyslde March 9, 1918. 

Hooper. March 9, 1913. 

Seattle March 9, 1909 . 

Spokane March 9, 1911. 


%.TE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

j Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
♦ Ex-Offlcio, Chairman. 

Spokane March, 1909. 

Everett March. 1909. 

Walla Walla March. 1909. 

Montesano March. 1909. 

N SOLDIERS' HOME, LOCATED AT ORTING, 
PIERCE COUNTY. 

Superintendent. 

TE BOARD OP ACCOUNTANCY. 

Seattle June 19, 1910. 

Seattle June 19, 1911. 

Tacoma June 19, 1912. 

SpoKane June 19, 1906. 

Tacoma. June 19, 1009. 


OP HEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS 

Colfax December 80, 1909. 

Tacoma December 80, 1910. 

.'. .Seattle December 80. 1911 . 

Spokane December 80, 190/. 

Pullman December 80, 1906 . 

North Yakima December 80, 190s. 


lOARD OP MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

South Bend May 22. 1908. 

Colfax May 22. 1908. 

Wilbur May 22, 1909. 

Seattle May 22. 1909. 

Seattle May 22, 1909. 

Snohomish. May 22. 1910 . 

Seattle May 22. 1910. 

Spokane ....May 22, 1908. 

Spokane May 22, 1910. 

ATE BOARD OF PHARMACY. 

Bellingham June 5, 1910. 

Walla Walla June 5, 1911. 

Spokane Nov. 11, 1912. 

Tacoma June 6, 1908. 

Seattle March 4, 1909. 

BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS. 

Tacoma March 4, 1909. 

Spokane March 1. 1908. 

r Ellensburg March 1, 1909. 

Seattle ... March 4, 1908. 

Vancouver March 4, 1908. 


A Pamlliar After-Harv«it Scene in Eastern Washington. 


View of Palouse City, Wliltman County. 
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Shipment from Eastern Waahlngtoi 


Tipire Fruit Ranch. 
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TABLE SHOWING AREA AND DISTRIBUTION OP ^ 

COMMON SQHOOL GRANT. 

* Total area granted (in round Humbers) 2.483,300 00 

Losses caused by nature, settlement, minerals, forest re* « 

serves, Indian and military reservations, to date 750, 528 88 

1,782,671 67 
Indemnity selections approved 151, 284 54 

Total acreage in grant at date l,888,a'« 21 

Indemnity selections pending approval 221,553 40 

Balance due grant 877,690 39 

2,488,200 00 




Indemnity selections approved by the Secretary of the Interior are 
located in the following counties: 

Acres. 

Adams 10,796.43 

Chehalis 1,199.66 

Chelan 8,720.93 

Clallam 510.75 

Clarke. 8,701.58 

Columbia 920.00 

Cowlitz 6,694.16 

Island 4,286.47 

Jefferson ; 8,288.27 

King 6,062.18 

Kittitas 57,858.87 

Klickitat 2,101.99 

Lewis 934 .06 

Okanogran 800.00 

Paciflo 8,445.80 

Pierce * 1» 110.10 

Skamania 1,079.00 

Snohomish 871 . 10 

Spokane , 1, 920.09 

Stevens 2, 532 .28 

Th urstoB 2, 1 59 . 24 

Wahkiakum 880.C0 

Walla Walla 2,665.96 

Whatcom 1, 980.70 

Whitman 1,160.00 

Yakima '. 80, 905 . 53 

Total .- 151.284.64 


* Original grant consisted of sections 16 and 36 in all townships. 
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TABLE SHOWING AREA AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

UNIVERSITY GRANT. 

Of the original University Grant of 46,080 acres, 46,080.26 acres 
have been selected and selecti«>ns approved by the Secretary of the In. 
terior. There Is a balance of 49.74 acres due this grant. 

The following statement shows location of the approved area and 
disposition made of the same: 


COUHTT. 


Cheb.all8 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Island 

Jefferson... . 

King 

Kitsap 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Mason 

Pierce 

Snohomish... 

Thurston 

Walla Walla. 


Totals. 


Granted, 
Acres. 


815.50 
960 80 

1,887 75 

5J40.68 
12,826.22 

4,790.59 

12.418 40 

199 50 

160 00 

8.861 48 
550.25 
718.70 

1,957.89 
942.50 


46,030.26 


Deeded, 
Acres. 


275.50 

i," 887. 75 
4,.S48 48 

12.250 22 
4,780.29 

11,687.90 
199 50 


8,682 98 
510 25 
558.70 

1,765 88 
942.50 


42,231 85 


Sold 

Under 

Contract, 

Acres. 


40.00 


80.00 


• • • • 


120.00 


Unsold, 
Acres. 


960.80 


977.25 
876 00 
.10.80 
800.50 

160.00 
178 60 
4«.00 
160.00 
192.56 


8.675.91 


All of the lands deeded, except 40 acres, were dispoded uf by the 
Board of University Commissioners during territorial days in every in- 
stance at $1.50 per acre. Forty acres have been deeded and 120 acres 
sold under contract by the Board of State Land Commissioners, at a con- 
sideration of $11.70 per acre. There is a balance due on the 120 acres 
covered by contracts of $554.00 

TRANSFER FROM CHARITABLE, EDUCATIONAL, PENAL AND REFORMA 
TORY INSTITUTIONS GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

In accordance with the provisions of aa act of the State Legislature 
of March 4, 1903, there has been transferred from the abovo grant to the 
University 100,000 acres of land. ' * 

The lands transferred are located in the following counties: 

Counties: 


Clallam. 


Acres. 

440.00 

Cowlitz 160.00 

Douglas 83,660.79 

Jeffersom 82,4«.16 


Mason 

Pacific 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum 
Yakima 


702.15 

10.151.84 

8.077.16 

IJtO 40 

1,281.58 

12,«77.25 


Total 100,601.17 

None of the lands so transferred have been hoIH. 
Of the University lands there are now 28.098.79 acres under lease at 
a yearly rental of $1,459.99. 


Ranch Scene Near BeMinghat 


r Camp in Cascade Mountain) 
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TABLE SHOWING AREA AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL GRANT. 


STANDING OF GRANT. 

Total aoreaffeof gn^nt 

Total acreage approved 99,960.98 

Balance to select 19.07 


100,000 


100,000 


The followlDS^ statement shows the location of the selections 
approTed and the disposition made of the same: 


County. 

Acres 
Granted 

DUBDBD. 

Sold Uitdbb Coittbact. 

Acres. 

Consider- 
ation. 

Acres. 

Consider- 
ation. 

Balance 
Due. 

Chehalis 

2,630.00 

887.80 

19,678.72 

10,868 42 

4.688.72 

480.00 

8,704.87 

6,642.18 

8,210. CO 

9,586.60 

788.62 

2,896.69 

6,194.16 

2,200.50 

8,877.57 

5,666.08 

7,204.83 

9,847.03 

1,280.00 

122,061 50 

40.00 

$1,800 00 

$1, 040 00 

rnallam ...... r , r, 


Ck>wlitz 

160.60 

8,826.0U 




Douglas 

80.00 
40.00 

800 00 
820 00 

720 00 

Kinff 



788 00 

'^***B ••••••••••••*•■■•• 

KltSSD 




Klickitat 

160.00 

860.00 

1 



Lewis -. 




Mason 

7.60 

76 00 




Okanogan . . • 

.. 140.46 

2,887 60 

2,568 75 

Paciflo 





Skagit 






Skamania 

80.00 

897.50 

200.00 
886.66 

2,000 00 
4,886 60 

1,680 00 

Snohomish 

8,621 65 

Stevens 




Wahkiakum 




■ 


Whatcom 






Yakima 



655.00 

1 

11,022 00 

9,289 80 





Totals 

99,980.98 

1,687.50 

127,209.00 

1,892.11 

1 

128,161 10 

$19,648.20 
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TABLE SHOWING AREA AND DISTRIBUTION OP GRANT 

FOR CHARITABLE, EDUCATIONAL, PENAL AND 

REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 


STANDING OF GRANT. 

Total acreage of grant fully selected 200,000. 

Of the above grant 100,CK)0 acres have been transferred to the Uni- 
versity grant, leaving 100,000 acres in the C. E. P. & R. I. grant. 

The location and disposition of this grant is shown in the following 
statement: 


COUHTT. 

Graated 
Acres. 

DUDXD. 

Sold Undkr Contract. 

Acres. 

Consider- 
ation. 

Acres. 

Consider- 
ation. 

Balance 
Due. 

Chehalls 

6,825.51 
1,494.21 
8,920.00 
40,156.05 
4,197.07 
1,150.85 

800.00 
9,284.47 
1,886.40 

849.00 
4,610.10 

068.48 
2,504.97 
8,290.68 
8,068.84 
4,106.40 
7,506.94 



48.85 

1606 51 

1538 80 

Clarke 




Cowlitz 






Pouglas 

U2.70 

84,285 00 

40.00 

1,000 00 

900 00 

King 


Lewis. 


• 




Linooln 






Mason 






Okanogan 


*** " 




Pacific 






Pleroe 

478.89 

5,028 90 

25.70 

1,162 92 

1,046 68 

Snohomish 


Spokane 


• • • 

65.00 
440 00 

930 00 
4,695 00 

837 00 

Stevens 



8,764 50 

Thurston 




Wahkiakuqa 

29.65 

296 50 




Vakfma 










Total 

99,996.87 

621.24 

19,555 40 

619.55 

18,896 42 

17,086 98 
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THE LUMBER INDUSTKY. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIMBBBED 

AREAS BY COUNTIES. ALSO THE ACREAGE 

THUS FAR CLEARED. 


Name or Connrr. 

AorsB 
■nnbored. 

Acres 
Clearea. 

CbebftlU 

11 

Sffi 

fXti.WI 
620,034 

tlflS 



i 

s 





?S 





























TOWlB 

T.MS.BM 

286,728 


PUQET SOUND OHOnP. 


Nahi of Coubtt. 

Feet Board 

U«BBure. 




























Total 

,93.202.800,000 
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TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF SAW MILLS AND SHINGLE 

MILLS IN THE STATE. 

PUGET SOUND GROUP. 


NAm or County. 


Clallam 

Island 

Jefferson . . . 

Kitsap 

King 

Pierce 

Skagit 

Snohomish. 
Thurston. . . 
Whatoom. . . 
San Juan... 
Mason 

Totals 


Saw 
Mills. 

Shin- 
gle 
Mills. 

10 

11 

8 

2 

4 

8 

10 

8 

67 

52 

81 

14 

22 

51 

38 

107 

19 

14 

35 

102 

4 


1 

1 

234 

860 


DAiiiT Capacity. 


Lumber . 
Feet. 


160,000 

60,000 

280,000 

600,000 

2,625,000 

2,005,000 

1.100,000 

2,070,000 

845,000 

1,705,000 

75,000 

25,000 


11,560,000 


Shingles 
Pieces 


660,000 
100,000 
240,000 
2iO,000 

6,100,000 
SI80,000 

8,060,000 

7,490,000 
980,000 

6,120,000 


26, ISO, 000 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Namb or County. 


Chehalis 

Clarke 

Cowlitz 

Lewis 

Pacific. 

Skamania . . . 
Klickitat..., 
Wahkiakum. 

Totals , 


Saw 

Shin- 

Mills. 

gle 
Mills. 

81 

20 

86 

■••••• • 

16 

11 

37 

9 

14 

4 

6 

• • « « ' ■ • 

16 

2 

8 

1 

159 

47 1 


Daily Capacity. 


Lumber. 
Feet. 


1,860.000 
720,000 
40U,000 

1,665,000 

770,000 

120,000 

288,000 

60,000 


6,888,000 


Shingles. 
Pieces. 


2,400.000 

"i, 820, 000 

1,000,000 

850,000 


120,000 
150,000 


5.340,000 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


Namb of County. 


Asotin 

Chelan 

Columbia... 

Ferry 

aartteld . . . . 

Kittitas 

Lincoln 

Okanogan . . 

Stevens 

Spokane 

Whitman... 
Yakima 

Totals 




Saw 

Shin- 

Mills. 

gle 
Mills. 

2 

1 

15 


2 


4 


•) 


o 


8 


6 


5 

1 

63 

1 

30 

7 

4 


2 



142 

10 


Daily Capacity. 


Lumber. 
Feet. 


80,000 

450,000 

45,000 

70,000 

35,000 

240.000 

80,000 

90,000 

1,383,000 

6U0,U00 

170,000 

80.000 

8,823, OCO 


Shingles. 
Pieces. 


60.000 


60,000 

60,000 

600,000 


680.000 
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TOTAL ANNUAL CAPACITY. 


NAm or County. 


Puget Sou>d group.. 
Southwestern group 
Eastern group 

Totals 


y 

Saw 

Mills. 

Shin- 
gle 

Mills. 

284 
lfi9 
142 

860 
47 
10 

685^ 

417 


Daily Capacitt. 


Lumber. 
Feet. 


2,887,500,000 

1,470,760,000 

747,676,000 


6,106,026,000 


Shingles. 
Pieces. 


6,889,250,000 

1,801,500,000 

168,000,000 


8,862,760,000 


TABLE SHOWING APPORTIONMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OP 
THE LUMBER AND SHINGLE OUTPUT FOR 1906. 

PUGET SOUND GROUP. 


Rail shipments. . . 
Cargo snipments. 
Local and stock . . 


Totals 


Lumber 
Cars. 


S».724 


83,724 


Lumber 
Feet. 


674,480,000 

551,178,668 

1,661,841,882 


2,887,600,000 


Shingles 
Cars. 


88,881 


88,881 


Sblngles. 
Pieces 


6,998,660,000 

88.000,000 

817,670,000 


6,899,260,000 


SOUTHWESTERN GROUP. 



Lumber 
Cars. 

Lumber 
Feet. 

Shingles 
Cars. 

Shingles. 
Pieces. 

Rail shinments.' 

27,708 

664,160.000 
829,667,998 
667,022,007 

6,787 

1,200,660,000 

Cargo snipments 

Local and stock 


100, 840,000 




Totals 

27,708 

1,470,760,000 

6,787 

1,801,600,000 


EASTERN WASHINGTON GEIOUP. 



Lumber 
Cars. 

Lumber 
Feet. 

Shingles 
Cars. 

• 

Shingles. 
Pieces. 

Rail shinments 

16,027 

800,640,000 
447,186,000 

851 

63,180,000 
106,820.000 

Local and stock 




Totals 

15,027 

747.676,000 

851 

170,000,000 


Manufacturing Enterpri: 


Buildings at Chehalis. 
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TABLE SHOWING ESTIMATE OF WHEAT, OATS AND 

BARLEY YIELD FOR 1906-1907. 

WHEAT. Bashels. Bushels 

Counties. 1906. 1907. 

Adams • 3,000,000 6,050,000 

Columbia 1,260,000 770,000 

Douglas 3,750,000 4,950,000 

Franklin 1,500,000 4,000,000 

Garfield 1,000,000 900,000 

Lincoln 5,000,000 6,000,000 

Spokane 2,000,000 2,000,000 

Walla Walla , 3,600,000 6,000,000 

Whitman 6,500,000 8,250,000 

Benton ) 1,200,000 

Klickitat [ 2,000,000 1,125.000 

Yakima ) 600,000 

Totals 28,500,000 40,845,000 

OATS. 

Adams 60,000 200,000 

Columbia. 300,000 

Doujrlas 600,000 460,000 

Garfield 300,000 

Lincoln 60,000 150,000 

Spokane 100,000 400,000 

Walla Walla 50,000 200,000 

Whitman 1,760,000 3,825,000 

Yakima 200,000 

Totals 3,200,000 6,426,000 

BARLEY 

Columbia 1,000,000 2,240,000 

Garfield 1,300,000 1,300,000 

Lincoln 120,000 

Spokane 60,000 200,000 

Walla Walla 600,000 480,000 

Whitman 400,000 600,000 

Totals 3,350,000 4,940,000 


WATER POWER IN RIVERS. 

TABLE SHOWING ESTIMATED AVAILABLE HORSEPOWER IN THE MORE 

IMPORTANT STREAMS OF WASHINGTON. 

Rivers. Horse Power. Rivers. Horse Power. 

Spokane 400,000 i Chlwaukum 100,000 

Columbia 400,000 ' Snoqualmie 100,000 

Chelan 300,000 i Puyallup 75,000 

Pend d'OrelUe 200,000 i Entlat 76,000 

Kettle 200,000 I Cedar 50,000 

Yakima ^. 200,000 | Nesqually 26,000 

Snake ^. 200,000 [ Nooksack 25,000 


Okanogan 150, 000 

Palouse 150,000 


Skagit 25,000 

Des Chutes 20,000 


Wenatchee 160,000 | Smaller streams 75,000 

—3 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE CUSTOMS BUSINESS 
OF THE PORT OF PUGET SOUND. 


TABLE SHOWING VALUE OF IMPORTS FOR YEARS 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907. 

BY SUB^PORTS. 


Sub-Ports. 


Port Townsend. 

Tacoma 

Seattle 

Everett 

Bellingham 

Blaine 

Port Angeles 

Northport 

Roche Harbor . 

Aberdeen , 

Anacortes , 

Sumas 

Danville 

Friday Harbor. 

South Bend 

Spokane 

OroviUe 

Molson 


Totals. 


Dutiable 

Free of Duty 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30. 


1907 


138,275 

8,220,775 

17,884,437 

288,122 

40,533 

766,867 

16,252 

342,218 

414 

15 

58,lft4 

707,136 

2,456,286 

5,307 


1906 


1905 


29,264 
22,261 
27, 018 


154,493 

8,611,972 

5,580,144 

58,292 

91,757 

658,463 

1,099 

168,898 

301 

1,040 

111,899 

774,264 

2,493,203 

5,147 


445 
8,021 


125,353,373 


S4, 865, 426 
20,487,947 


$13,614,438 


$3,202,238 
10,412,200 


169, 111 

3,194,539 

2,839,488 

13,834 

124,666 

348,825 

8.420 

453,290 

14 

30 

54,648 

356.134 

402,048 

19,486 


3,795 


17,378,328 


$2,041,774 
5,336,554 


1904 


163,268 

4,209,730 

5,607,286 

48,248 

50,160 

277,827 

503 

619,911 

123 

6 

3,270 

390,220 

14, 519 


25 


111,285,096 


$2,365,622 
8,919,474 


TABLE SHOWING PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AND VALUES 
FOR YEARS 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907. 


Imports. 


Fiscal, Year Ending- June 30. 


1907 


Copper ore, matte and bars — I $4,189, 214 


Tin, in bars, pigs, etc. 
Decorated Earthenware. 

Cement 

Hemp 

Bags and Burlaps 

Fish and Fish Products . 

MattiAg 

Rice 

Qilk, raw and waste 

Tea 

All other articles 


Totals . 


296, 482 

359,308 

592,396 

515,945 

838,590 

81,909 

533,979 

142. 722 

14,581,985 

721,955 

3,498,888 


$25,853,373 


1 

1906 

1905 

1904 

$3,758,426 

$1,416,324 

$1,154,615 

i 127. 194 

Included 

in all 

189, 794 

other 

Articles 

1 213,435 

393,084 

385,982 

839,652 

679,851 

In "all 

555,599 

271,890 

other" 

113,265 

34,9§5 

40, 166 

654,988 

254,994 

507, 163 

72,608 

56,085 

69,202 

1 3,603,659 

1,656,066 

4,924,391 

596,671 

435,152 

522,947 

2,889,152 

2,179,927 

3, '90, 640 

: $13,6^4,438 

1 

$7, 378, 328 

$11,285,096 
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TABLE SHOWING VALUE OF EXPORTS FOR YEARS 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 

BY SUB-PORTS. 


Sub-Ports. 


Port TownsencL , 

Tacoma 

Seattle , 

Everett 

Belllngbam 

Blaine 

Port Angeles... 

Nortbport 

Koche Harbor.. 

Aberdeen 

Anaoortes 

Sumas 

Danville 

Friday Harbor . 
Soutb Bend — 

Spokane 

OrovlJle 

Molson 


Totals. 


Fiscal Ybar Ending June 80. 


1907. 


11,190,120 

16,8ao,006 

21,890,703 

689,470 

826,681 

1,290,456 

29,000 

488,851 

21,034 

242,581 

40,666 

1,284,024 

589,878 

8,622 


62,460 
4,164 


$48,288,218 


1906. 


11,412,134 

17,680,769 

25,779,967 

355,985 

200,750 

888,863 

42,615 

648,089 

2,193 

242,905 

21,098 

1,188,148 

441,445 

2,783 

8,995 


1905. 


1,900 


$1,582,949 

19,8201474 

18,730,628 

74,217 

252,528 

696,413 

44,827 

675,085 

618 

201,270 

10,744 

1,084,606 

449,082 

1,480 


1904. 


$2,708,771 

10,648,886 

6,551,315 

40,503 
1«7,085 
574,488 
104,445 
538,081 

25,272 
258,854 

83,502 
851,622 
215,304 

15,693 

27,632 


$48,867,979 


$48,574,821 $22,756,408 


TABLE SHOWING PRINCIPAL EXPORTS AND VALUES FOR YEARS 

1904, 1905, 1906, 1907. 


EXPOBTS. 


Live Stock 

Barley 

Oats 

Wbeat 

Wbeat Flour 

Copper, and Manufactures of . . . . 

Cotton, Raw 

Cotton, Clotb 

Salmon, Canned 

Fruit 

Hay and Feed 

Iron and Steel, Manufactures of 
Leatber, and Manufactures of . . 

Paper and Manufactures of 

Meat Products 

Eggs and Dairy Products 

Malt Liquors 

Tobacco and Cigarettes 

Lumber 

All otber Articles 


Fiscal Ybab Endtng June 30. 


Totals 


1907. 


$387, 775 

1,766 

290,057 

4,291,528 

10,719,015 

1,536,739 

8,489,082 

2,277,933 

845,982 

484,651 

165,393 

3,554,686 

246.990 

290,246 

826,983 

426.438 

108,585 

1,008,516 

4,125,482 

3, 210, 366 


1906. 


$426,204 

174,050 

128,097 

6,393,548 

7,301,208 

3,027,085 

4,149,760 

10,668,562 

1,499,819 

326,110 

245.683 

4,294,155 

374,355 

609,479 

842,323 

338,788 

117,495 

1,460,821 

2,704,708 

8,785,784 


1905. 


$894,832 

648.987 

367,336 

1,068.472 

5,919,135 

2,616,197 

8,226,888 

7,990,693 

326,485 

231,396 

200,136 

6,490.459 

1,040,531 

275,947 

1,281,100 

499,305 

150, 362 

1,234,367 

2,468,277 

2,143,921 


$43,288,213 , $48,867,979 I $48,574,821 


1904. 


$284,208 

« 

295, 732 
1,363,706 
5,998,631 

* 

1,683,592 
154,971 

1,655,666 
194,258 
379, 739 

1,984,290 

* 

324,887 

452,352 

302, 570 

188,792 

1,106,215 

3,553,267 

2,838,528 


$22,766,403 





pllll i 


1 


ri |:Hp|pr;yM" 
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TABLE SHOWING CASH RECEIPTS FOR YEARS 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 

BY SCJB-PORTS. 


Sub-Ports 


Port TowDsend 

Taooma 

Seattle 

Everett 

Bellingham . . . . 

Blaine 

Port Angeles... 

Northport 

Roche Harbor. . 

Aberdeen 

Anacortes 

Sumas 

DanTille 

Friday Harbor, 
South Bend . . 

Spokane 

Oroville 

Molson 

Totals 


Fiscal Ybab Ending June 80. 


1907 
181,787 40 

1906 
188. 129 27 

1905 

1904 

147,276 11 

$27,964 22 

836,864 10 

414,272 94 

249,210 87 

301,039 23 

1,288.258 78 

707,004 85 

449,513 49 

487,689 42 

2,154 80 

8,204 92 

3,275 92 

27,719 26 

8,748 75 

14,407 84 

2,389 66 

8,071 07 

84,470 13 

47,083 21 

30,226 38 

10,817 08 

2,724 98 

1,729 46 

2,607 13 

1,493 59 

9,688 10 

3,926 17 

8,998 41 

649 58 

605 14 

129 84 

75 94 

174 18 

3,4:17 84 

1.781 88 

1,187 87 

511 28 

4,804 28 

5,506 75 

807 83 

186 99 

10, 428 76 

17,042 18 

6,081 15 

5,050 88 

4,119 48 

2,535 07 

993 78 

1,191 32 

875 61 

56 12 

6,880 05 

88 49 

60 88 
20,844 86 

122 50 
6,793 95 


10 40 

10,667 51 

85 48 

510 56 
766 47 

1, 889 51 








11,705,089 82 

f 1,260,514 07 

1815,042 56 

1872,692 57 
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COST OP LIVING IN WASHINGTON. 


TABLE SHOWING RETAIL PRICES OP HOUSEHOLD COMMODITIES, 1906. 

Baking powder, per pound |0 45 

Small wMte beans, per pound 05 

Lima beans, per pound ; 07 

Canned oysters, per can 10, 20 

Canned salmon, per can 15 

Canned raspberries, per can, 2% pounds 25 

Canned corned beef, per can, 2 pounds 25 

Canned tomatoes, per can 10 

Canned cherries, per can 25 

Canned plums, per can 25 

Coffee, high grade, per pound 40 

Coffee, cheap grade, per pound 17 

Condensed milk, per can 16H 

Evaporated cream, per can 10 

Dried apricots, per pound 12Vi 

Oat meal crackers, per pound 15 

Soda crackers 10 

Catsup. % pint 20 

Wheat flour, high grade, per sack 1 25 

Wheat flour, second grade, per sack '. 1 00 

Oat meal, per pound 05 

Corn meal, per pound 02^^ 

Rolled oats, per 2 pound package 15 

Graham flour, per 10 pound sack 25 

Sago, per pound 07 

Rice, per pound 06 

Baking soda, per pound QSH 

Table salt, 3 pound package 12^ 

Granulated sugar, per pound 07 

Butter, choice, per pound 85 

Butter, second grade, per pound 25 

Cheese, creim, per pound 20 

Ham, per pound 16 

Bacon, per pound 20 

Raisins, 1 pound package, seeded 12Vi 

Currants 12^ 

Buckwheat flour, per pound 04 

Honey, per pound 19 

Molasses, standard N. O., per gallon 60 

Sweet potatoes, per pound 04 

Irish potatoes, per pound 01^ 

RETAIL PRICE OF MEATS. 

Beef roast, rib, per pound 15 

Beef roast, chuck, per pound 10 

Beef steak, sirloin, per pound 15 

Beef steak, round, per pound 12^ 

* Beef, corned, per pound 06 

Beef, dried, per pound 16 

Mutton chops, per pound 12, 18 

Mutton, breast, per pound 06 

V Pork roast, ham, per pound 15 

Pork chops, per pound 18 

Pork shoulder, per pound : 124 

Veal, fore quarter, per pound 12Vi 

Veal, hind quarter, par pound 18 
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TABLE SHOWING POPULATION OF THE CHIEF CITIES AND TOWNS OP 
WASHINGTON FOR YEARS 1890, AND 1900 WITH ESTIMATES OF THIS 
BUREAU FOR 1907. 


CiTiBs AND Towns. 

Counties. 

1 

1 POPUIiATION. 


1890. 1 1900. 

1907. 

Aberdeen 

Clietaalis 

1 

1,638 1 3,747 

u,m 


Almira 

Anacortes 

Arlington 

Asotin 

Aaburn 

BelUngham 

Black Diamond*. 

Blaine 

Biemerton 

Buckley 

Boilijigton 

Carbonado 

Cashmere 

Castle Rock 

Centralia 

Charleston 

Chelan , 

Chehalis 

Cheney , 

Chewelah 

Clarkston 

CleElum 

Colfax 

Colton 

ColTlUe 

ConconuUy 

Creston 

Cosmopolis 

CoupevlUe 

DaTsnport 

Dayton 

Edmonds 

Elberton 

EUensburg 

Elma 

Enumolaw 

Everett 

Farmington 

Garfield 

Georgetown 

Gtoldendale 

Granite Falls . . 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

HlUyard 

Hoquiam 

Ilwaco 

ICalama 

• Kelso 

Kennewick 

Kent 

La Camas , 

La Conner 

Lakeside 

Latah 

Leavenworth... 

Lind 

Lynden 

MarysviUe 

Medical Lake . . 

Monroe 

Montesaro 

Mount Vernon . 

Newcastle 

Newport 

Nortbport 


Lincoln 

Skagit 

Snohomish 

Asotin 

King 

Whatcom 

King 

Whatcom 

Kitsap , 

Pierce 

Skagit 

Pierce 

Chelan 

Cowlitz 

Lewis 

Kitsap 

Chelan.. .. 

Lewis 

Spokane. . . 
Stevens . . . 

Asotin 

KittiUs... 
Whitman. . 
Whitman.. 
Stevens ... 
Okanogan . 
Lincoln . . . 
Chehalis. . . 

Island 

Lincoln . . . 
Columbia . 
Snohomish 
Whitman . 
Kittitas..., 
Chehalis . . 

King 

Snohomish 
Whitman . 
Whitman.. 

King 

Klickitat.., 
Snohomish 

4^ag1t 

LiiMxrtn . . . 
Spokane . . 
Cnehalis . . 

Paclflo 

Cowlitz 

Cowlitz 

Benton 

King 

Clarke 

Skagit 

Chelan 

Spokane... 
Chelan . . . ^. 

Adams 

Whatcom . 
Snohomish 
Spokane. . . 
Snohomish 
Chehalis .. 

Skagit 

King 

Stevens . . . 
Stevens . . . 



681 
2,026 


1,809 
647 


1,649 


589 


287 


896 
1,880 


2,768 
845 


418 
817 

702 


203 


1,802 
517 
825 
354 


858 


898 


282 


560 
262 
617 


1,632 
770 


1,014 


750 
1,600 


1,775 
781 


2,121 
251 
594 


1,004 


1,000 

2,216 

474 

297 

1,737 

894 

"7",888' 
484 
697 

788' 


892 


2,608 
584 
554 
694 


755 


564 


258 


365 

728 
516 


1,194 
1,120 


787 


450 
4,000 
2,400 
1,400 
1.000 
35,700 
1,800 
2,800 
2,0C0 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 

700 
1,400 
6,000 

600 

700 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
2,400 
1,900 
3,600 

425 
1,600 

500 

600 
1,200 

400 
2,500 
3,500 
1,350 

550 
5,200 
2,400 

600 
30,000 

550 
1,000 
4,000 
1,200 

750 

450 

1,200 

1,500 

10,000 

900 
1,000 
1,800 
1.500 
2,400 

900 
1,000 

400 

500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,000 
2,000 
2,260 
3,000 

750 
1,000 
1,200 
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TABLE SHOVING LIST OF STATE BANKS IN WASHINGTON. 


Adams County. 

Bank of Lind Lind . 

Farmers and Merchants Bank Lind . 

Farmers State Bank Hatton. 

Bank of Washtucna Washtucna. 

German-American State Bank RitzviUe. 

" Asotin County. 

First Bank of Anatone Anatone. 

Bank of Asotin County Asotin . 

State Bank of Clarkston .' Clarkston . 

Bbnton County. 

First International Bank of Kennewick . 

Citizens State Bank Prosser . 

Proffsep State Bank .' Prosser. 

First Bank of Kiona Kiona. 

Chbhalis County. 

Aberdeen State Bank Aberdeen . 

Chehalis County Bank Aberdeen . 

Union Bank & Trust Co Aberdeen . 

Hayes & Hayes, Bankers Aberdeen . 

Bank of Elma Elma. 

Lumberman's Bank Hoquiam. 

Hoqulam Trust Co , Hoquiam. 

Montesano State Bank MontesaiiO. 

Chelan County. 

Cashmere State Bank Cashmere . 

Farmers & Merchants Bank Cashmere. 

Tumwater Savings Bank Leavenworlh. 

Columbia Valley Bank Wenatchee. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank. Wenatchee. 

Miners & Merchants Bank of Chelan . 

Clallam County. 
Bank of Clallam County Port Angeles . 

Clabkv County. 

Clarke County Bank Washougal . 

Citizens Bank of Vancouver. 

Commercial Bank of Vancouver. 

CoLUMBLA County. 
Bank of Starbuck ; Starbuck . 

Cowlitz County. 

The Castle Rock Bank Castle Rock. 

Cowlitz County Bank Kalama. 

Kelso State Bank Kelso. 

Woodland State Bank Woodland. 

Douglas County. 

Bridgeport State Bank Bridgeport. 

Coulee State Bank Coulee City. 

Douglas County Bank (Branch of Watervllle) Ephrata. 

Hartline State Bank Hartline. 

Bank of Quincy Qulncy . 

German-American State Bank Quincy. 

Douglas County Bank Watervllle. 

The Waterville Savings Bank Watervllle. 

Citizens State Bank Wilson Creek . 

State Bank of Krupp Krupp . 

Farmers State Bank of Krupp Krupp. 

Febby County. 
Ferry County State Bank Republic . 
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Fbanklin County. 

Franklin County Bank Connell. 

State Bank of Connell Connell. 

Bank of Kahlotus Kahlotus. 

First Bank of Pasoo Pasco. 

Oakfisld County. 
The PoDieroy Savings Bank Pomeroy. 

Island County. 

Bank of Commerce (Branch of Everett) CoupviUe. 

JBFFsasoN County. 

Merchants Bank of Port Townsend Port Townsend . 

King County. 

Scandinavian- American Bank (Branch Seattle) ' Ballard . 

State Bank of Ballard Ballard. 

Union Savings & Trust Co . (Branch Seattle). , Ballard . 

State Bank of Enumclaw -. Enumclaw. 

Union Savings & Trust Co . (Branch Seattle) Georgetown. 

State Bank of Kent Kent. 

Union Savings & Trust Co. (Branch Seattle) Renton. 

American Savings Bank & Trust Co Seattle. 

Bank of California. (Branch) Seattle. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce Seattle. 

Dexter Horton & Co.. Bankers Seattle. 

Northern Bank & Trust Co. . Seattle . 

The Oriental- American Bank Seattle. 

Peoples Savings Bank Seattle. 

Scandinavian- American Bank Seattle . 

State B*nk of Seattle Seattle . 

University State Bank ; Seattle. 

Northwest Trust & Safe Deposit Co Seattle. 

Remsberg-Dixon Bank Seattle. 

Seattle Trust & Title Co. . .• Seattle. 

Security Savings & Safe Deposit Co Seattle. 

Title Trust Co Seattle. 

Union Savings & Trust Co Seattle . 

Washington Trust Co Seattle. 

The Bank for Savings in Seattle Seattle. 

Japanese-Commercial Bank Seattle. 

Green Lake State Bank Seattle. 

Specie Bank Seattle . 

Klickitat County. 

Bank of Bickleton .-. Bickleton . 

State Bank of Goldendale , Goldendale. 

White Salmon Valley Bank White Salmon. 

Kittitas County. 

The Bank of Ellensburg Ellensburg. 

The Farmers' Bank Ellensburg. 

Washington State Bank Ellensburg. 

Roslyn Branch, Cle Elum State Bank Roslyn. 

•Cle Elum State Bank..-. Cle Elum. 

Kitsap County. 
Bremerton State Bank Bremerton . 

Lewis County. 

Union Loan & Trust Co Centralla > 

Field & Lease Centralia. 

Ooffman, Dobson & Co., Bankers Chehahs. 

Security State Bank Chehalis. 

Lincoln County. 

Almlra State Bank Almlra . 

•Creston State Bank Creston. 

Lincoln County State Bank Davenport. 

Peoples' Savings Bank Davenport. 

Bank of Edwall Edwall. 

The Harrington State Bank Harrington . 

German-American State Bank Odessa. 

Odessa State Bank Odessa. 

Reardan Exchange Bank Reardan . 

Bank of Sprague Sprague. 

Farmers State Bank of Wilbur. 

State Bank of Wilbur : Wilbur. 

State Bank of Govan Govan. 
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Mason County. 
State Bank of Shelton Shelton. 

Okanogan County. 

Citizens State Bank of Brewster Brewster. 

Commercial Bank of Cbesaw (Branch of Conoonally) Chesaw. 

Commercial Bank Conconuily . 

Okanogan State Bank (Branch of Riveiside) Loomis . 

Bank of OroviUe OrovlUe 

Okanogan Valley Bank * Okanoffan . 

Okanogan State Bank (Branch at Loomid) RiTerside . 

0>mmercial Bank (Branch of ConoonuUy) Twisp. 

(Titizens Bank of Brewster (Branch of Brewster) Twlsp. 

Omak State Bank Omak. 

Pacific County. 

Raymond Trust Co Raymond . 

First International Bank South Bend. 

Pacific State Bank South Bend. 

PiBBCB County. • 

State Bank of Buckley '. . . Buckley . 

Citizens State Bank Puyallup. 

Puyallup State Bank Puyallup. 

State Bank of Sumner Sumner. 

The Bank of California Tacoma. 

Fidelity Trust Co Tacoma. 

Puget Sound Savings Bank Tacoma. 

Scandinavian-American Bank of Tacoma Tacoma. 

Scandinavian-Commercial & Savings Bank of Tacoma. 

Bankers Trust Co Tacoma . 

North Pacitlc Bank South Tacoma. 

San Juan County. 
San Juan Ck>unty Bank \ Friday Harbor . 

Skamania County. 
Bank of Stevenson Stevenson . 

Skaqit County. 

Bank of Commerce Anacortes. 

Citizens Bank Anacortes. 

Skagit State Bank Burlington. 

Mt. Vernon State Bank Mt. Vernon. 

Skagit Trust Co Mt . Vernon . 

Snohomish County. 

Arlington State Bank Arlington . 

The Citizens State Bank of Arlington Arlington, . 

State Bank of Edmonds Edmonds. 

Everett Trust & Savings Bank Everett. 

Bank of Commerce (Branch at Coupevllle) • . . Everett. 

Scandinavian-American Bank of Everett Everett. 

First Scandia Bank Everett 

Granite Falls State Bank Granite Falls. 

Monroe State Bank Monroe . 

Marysville Slate Bank Marysvllle. 

Commercial Bank of Snohomish County Snohoml.sh. 

Bank of Stan wood Stanwood. 

Spokane County. 

First State Bank of Deer Park Deek Park. 

Cheney State Bank Cheney. 

Bank of Fairfield Fairfield. 

M'llyard State Bank Hillyard. 

Bank of Latah Latah. ' 

Medical Lake State Bank Medical Lake. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank of Rockford Rockford . 

State Bank of Spangle Spangle . 

Bank of Montreal Spokane. 

Farmers & Mechanics Bank Spokane . 

Home Savings Bank of Spokane Spokane . 

Inland Bank of Spokane Spokane. 

Spokane County Savings Bank Spokane . 

Spokane & Eastern Trust Co Spokane . 

Union Trust Co Spokane. 

Land Title Savings Bank Spokane . 

Washington Trust Co Spokane. 
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TABLE SHOWING LIST OF BANKS IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON OPERATING AS PRIVATE BANKS. 


Adams County. 

R. Li. Parker & Co.. (Successors to Paha Ezohanffe Bank) Paha. 

J. D. Bassett &Co.. Baukers, (Saccessors to Inland Bank; Cunningham. 

Asotin County. 
First Ban k of Asotin Asotin . 

Bbnton County. 
Exchange Bank ; Kennewick. 

Douglas County. 

Davles & Bassett, Private Bankers, (Sue. to State Bank of Ephrata) ..Ephrata. 

Fbrby County. 
Bank of Bepublio , Republic . 

Fkanklin County. 

Bassett, Sutherland & Co., Bankers, (Successors to Bunk of Eltopia. . .Eltopii^. 

OABi'ixiiD County. 
Oarfleid County Bank. Pomeroy. 

Kino County. 

Christopher, Knickerbocker & Howard, Private bu.ikers Auburn. 

Bank of Issaquah ; Issaquah. 

M. M. Morrill Kent. 

Sylve8t*»r Bank North Bend. 

A. J. Ooddard & Co Seattle . 

W. D. Perkins & Co Seattle . 

Klickitat Cobnty. 

Farmers A Merchants Bank Centerville. 

Klickitat County Bank % .Goldendale. 

Citizens Bank » . White Salmon. 

Aldiich & Co., Private Bankers Goldendule- 

Kitsap County. 
Bank of Bremerton Bremerton . 

Lewis County. 
A. N. Cheney's Bank, (Successor to Bank of Winloek) Winlook. 

Lincoln County. 

Bassett & Davles Downes. 

Bank of Hnrriogton Harrington. 

Babcock, Cornish & Co Iroy. 

J. F. Greene & Co Sprague. 

Okanogan County. 
Methow Valley Bank Twisp. 

PiEBCK County. 
Thompson & Callendar Ortlng . 

Skaoit County. 

Bank of Hamilton Hamilton. 

Skagit County Bank La Connor. 

E. E. Bingham & Co Sedro-Woolley. 

Spokane County. 

F. C. Peroival & Co., Private Bankers, (Successors to Bank of Cheney. Cheney. 

Coey Banking Co Rockford. 

Bank of Kfttle Falls Kettle Falls. 

Whatcom County. 
Garrison Bros Sumas. 

Whitman County. 

Bank of C.»lfax Colfax. 

Bank of Elberton ; Elberton. 

Bank of Garfield Garfield. 

First Bank of La Crosse La Crosse. 

Bank of Oakesdale Oakesdale. 

Bank of Thornton Thornton. 

Yakima County. 

A. W Hawh & (3o., (successors to Grand View Bank) .... Grand View. 
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INDEX TO DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


A Page 

A.Y>eT^een 92 

AcUxkowledgmeDt 2S9 

A.ome 228 

Coonty 81-88 

168 

A.-'X' .-P. Exposition ; 78-78 

A^lderton 174 

A.llya 160 

A^mlra. Ifi6 

A.llana 218 

A.ixil:>oy 105 

A-nckcortes 178 

^natone 86 

Anglln 168 

A.r eadia 160 

A.rden 207 

A.rlel 110 

A^rlington 196 

A^sotin County 84-86 

Asotin (town) 86 

Attalia. 217 

Auburn 186 

B 

•Baker 184 

Bangor 142 

Baring 186 

Barneston 130 

Barron 228 

Bay Center 166 

Bay View 188 

Bear Prairie 186 

Beck 163 

Bee 176 

Bellingham 220 

BellTille 184 

Bemis 83 

Benston 175 

Benton County 86-89 

Bickelton 147 

Bird's View 184 

Bissell 207 

Black Diamond 188 

Black River 139 

Blanchard 175 

Blue Creek 207 

Blu e Stem 156 

Blyn 102 

Bodie 168 

BogacMel 129 

Bonaparte 168 

Bossburg 207 

Bothel 137 

Boyds 117 

Bremerton 141 

Brewster 162 

Bridgeport 114 

Brooicfleld 218 

Brush Prairie 106 

BrynMawr 187 

Buck Eye 208 

Buckingham 116 

Buckley 178 

Burlington 188 

Butler 186 

C 

Camas 104 

Calispel 206 

Camden 206 

Cape Horn 186 

Carbonado 175 

• Carley 89 


Paae 

Carrolton 1>0 

Carson . 1W> 

Cascade Mountains 14 

Cashmere 09 

Cathlamet 212 

Catlin 110 

Cedar Timber. 18 

Cedonia 207 

Centerville "7 

Centralia ".. 1»2 

Chautauqua 187 

Chehalis County 80-04 

Chehalis (city) 161 

Chelan County 04-99 

Chelan (town) 99 

OHeney i 2tH 

Chesaw 163 

Chewelah 205 

Chiwaukum 120 

Chloo 141 

Chinook 166 

Christopher 187 

Clallam County 100-102 

CJlallam (village) 101 

Clarke County 102-1^ 

Clarkston 86 

Clearbrook 223 

Cle ElimL 145 

Clipper 228 

Cloverland 86 

Coal Mines 19 

Colby 142 

Colfax 225 

Colton 227 

C:k>lumbia 0>unty 105-107 

Columbia River 18 

Columbus 147 

Colvllle 205 

(Xtlville Reservation 161 

ConoonuUy 162 

Cosmopolis 94 

Coupeville 122 

Cowlitz County 107-111 

Craigie 86 

Crescent 206 

Creston 150 

Crystal Springs 142 

Curlew 117 

D 

Dairying 25-81 

Darnngton 197 

Davenport 155 

Dayton 107 

Decatur 178 

Deep Creek 203 

Deep River 213 

Deer Harbor 178 

Doming • 222 

Detroit 159 

Doty 168 

Douglas County 111-115 

Douglas (town) 115 

Dryad 158 

Duckabus.h 129 

Dungeness 101 

E 

Eagle Gorge 189 

Edmonds 196 

Education 20 

Egypt 166 

Elbe 174 
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Page 

Okanogan County 150-1 J3 

Okanogan Highlands 4^ 

Okanogan (town) 1^2 

Olallaf..... 1J2 

Olympla 210 

Orcas Island }77 

Orcas (town) 178 

Orovllle,.... 1£ 

Ortlng 178 

O80..T 198 

Ostrander H? 

P 

PaoifloOonnty ^^'^SL 

PalouBe. '-^ 

Pasoo 119 

PatahaCity 121 

PateroB 163 

Paulsbo 142 

PeBll 1^ 

Peshastln w 

Pierce County 167-176 

Pllohuck 198 

Pontiao 188 

Pomeroy 121 

Port Angelea. 101 

Port Blakeley 1 Jl 

Port Digcovery 120 

Port Gamble IJl 

Port Ludlow 120 

Port Madison 142 

Port Orchard 140 

Port Townsend 126 

Port Williams 101 

Prairie 184 

Prescott 216 

Preston 1 J8 

Private Lands. Jl 

Prosser 88 

Puget Sound 17 

Pullman 226 

PuyaUup 178 

Qullcene 120 

Quillayutte 101 

Qulncy 114 

R 

Railway Construction 48-46 

Ravensdale 187 

Raymond 165 

Redmond 188 

Ronton r 186 

Republic 117 

Resources, Variety of U 

RltzviUe 88 

Roadbuilding 56-68 

Rookford 202 

Rosalia 226 

Rosburg 212 

Ro9edafe 174 

Roslyn 146 

8 

Samlsh 188 

San Juan County 176 

Satsop 04 

Seabeck 142 

Seattle 182 

Sedro-Woolley 182 

Shelton 158 

Sherlock 211 

Silvana 108 

Ril verton 108 

Sine 94 

Skagit County 170-186 


Pam 

Skamania County 186-187 

Skamokawa 218 

Skykomlsh 187 

Snake River 18 

Snohomish County 187-106 

Snohomish (city) 106 

Soap Lake 116 

South Bend ... 165 

SouthPrairie 175 

Spanaway 174 

Spokane (city) 200 

Spokane County 100-208 

Springdale 206 

Spruce Timber. 18 

Starbuck 107 

St. John 226 

Stanwood 105 

State Highways 56-68 

State Lands 40-50 

State Officers 232-288 

Steilacoom 178 

Stevens County 203-207 

Stevenson 186 

Sultan 106 

Sumas 221 

Sumner 178 

S unnyside 281 


Tacoma. 160 

Tekoa 227 

Tenino 211 

Thomas 187 

Thorp 146 

Thurston County 207 

Timber Growth 18 

Toledo 152 

Tolt 180 

Toppenish 282 

Touohet. 216 

Tracyton 141 

Transportation 43-46 

Tumwater 211 

U 

Uniontown 227 

U. S. Lands 47 

Urban Growth 10 


Vancouver 10 

Vashon 187 

W 

Wages in Washington 53-65 

Wahkiakum CJounty 211-213 

Waitsburg 216 

Walla Walla (city) 215 

Walla Walla County 213-217 

Washtucna. 88 

Watervllle 118 

Waterways 17-10 

Wenatchee 08 

West Sound 178 

Whatcom County 217-224 

Wheat Belt 15 

Whitman County 3 (4-2*27 

Wilbur 1 56 

Wilson 114 

Wilkeson 76 

Winlock... 162 


Yaoolt. 105 

Yakima Ck>unty 228-282 

Yellow Pine 132 
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